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I.  Introduction 


A.  Background 

This  environmental  assessment  provides  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and  socioeconomic 
effects  of  implementation  of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for 
Red-cockaded  Woodpeckers  (RCW)  on  Army  Installations."  The  proposed  action  is  a 
Department  of  Army  initiative  to  meet  conservation  requirements  for  the  RCW  on  Army 
lands  while  accomplishing  the  Army’s  primary  mission  of  training  and  preparing  troops  for 
military  conflict.  Two  alternatives  are  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  including 
(1)  continued  implementation  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines  (Appendix  A)  and  (2)  the 
Army’s  preferred  alternative  of  implementing  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994  Army  RCW 
guidelines  (Appendix  B).  The  first  alternative  is  the  "No  Action"  alternative,  which 
provides  the  baseline  for  assessing  cumulative  effects  of  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative  on 
the  human  environment. 

This  environmental  assessment  is  programmatic  in  nature  and  does  not  provide  analysis  of 
site-specific  environmental  and  socioeconomic  effects.  The  proposed  revision  of  the  Army 
RCW  guidelines  provides  programmatic  guidance  to  installations  for  management  of  RCWs 
on  Army  lands.  Installations  will  prepare  installation  endangered  species  management  plans 
(ESMPs)  in  accordance  with  the  Army  RCW  management  guidelines  and  Chapter  11,  AR 
200-3.  Installation  ESMPs  and  future  project-level  activities  associated  with  the  proposed 
action  on  Army  installations  will  require  disclosure  of  site-specific  effects  in  compliance  with 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  requirements,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA) 
of  1973,  as  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws  as  required. 

A  biological  assessment  has  been  prepared  to  assess  the  effects  of  implementation  of  the 
preferred  alternative  on  threatened  and  endangered  species  in  compliance  with  Section  7 
requirements  of  the  ESA.  The  biological  assessment  is  included  in  this  analysis  by  reference 
where  applicable. 

B.  Need  for  the  Proposed  Action 

The  proposed  action  is  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994 
"Management  Guidelines  for  RCWs  and  Army  Installations."  The  proposed  revision  would 
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supersede  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines. 

The  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines  were  a  significant  milestone  in  implementing  state-of-the-art 
management  practices  to  enhance  RCW  conservation  on  Army  lands.  However,  concern 
continued  to  be  raised  on  the  effects  of  RCW  conservation  requirements  on  the  ability  to 
effectively  train  and  prepare  troops  on  Army  lands.  This  issue  came  to  light  in  the  spring  of 
1995  during  hearings  before  the  Senate’s  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee.  At  the 
hearings,  the  idea  of  exempting  military  installations  from  compliance  with  Endangered 
Species  Act  was  discussed.  An  amendment  to  Senate  Bill  S.503  addressing  the  possibility  of 
exemptions  to  military  installations  was  introduced  and  withdrawn  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
(R-NC).  Both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Department  of  the  Army  testified  that  no 
additional  exemption  process  was  necessary  for  military  installations  at  this  time.  The 
hearings,  however,  highlighted  that  training  restrictions  due  to  the  presence  of  RCWs 
negatively  impact  training  realism,  and  in  some  specific  cases,  compromises  unit  readiness 
("Questions  and  Answers  of  MG  Davis  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,"  19  April  1995,  Letter  by  MG  Richard  E.  Davis). 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  contacted  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  order  to  determine  if  action  could  be  taken  to  resolve  the  perceived  conflicts  (29  June 
1995,  Letter  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Bruce  Babbitt).  In  response,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  instructed  that  members  of  his  staff  meet  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  to  determine  measures  that  would  enhance  realistic  training  while  continuing  the 
conservation  and  recovery  of  the  RCW  (20  July  1995,  Letter  by  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Togo  West). 

C.  Scope 

The  scope  of  this  environmental  assessment  is  limited  to  assessing  the  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  effects  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994 
Army  RCW  guidelines. 

The  proposed  revision  is  a  Department  of  Army  initiative.  No  other  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  service  branch  (Air  Force,  Navy,  Coast  Guard)  currently  would  be  subject  to  the 
proposed  revision.  Installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  are  limited  to 
those  with  lands  under  Department  of  Army  management  authority  (Army-owned  lands)  that 
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meet  the  following  criteria: 


•  Installations  with  currently  active  RCW  cluster  sites. 

•  Installations  with  historical  populations  and  inactive  cluster  sites  that  currently 
maintain  some  level  of  RCW  habitat  management  or  protection  because  of 
potential  reactivation  of  these  sites. 

Nine  Army  installations  (Table  1)  meet  the  above  criteria  and  are  considered  in  this 
environmental  assessment.  Active  RCW  cluster  sites  currently  are  known  to  occur  on  seven 
Army  installations.  Two  installations  had  historical  populations  and  currently  are  managing 
for  RCWs  in  habitat  associated  with  inactive  cluster  sites. 


Table  1.  Army  installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment 


Listallation 

State 

Population  Status 

Fort  Benning 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Bragg 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Gordon 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Jackson  • 

South  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  McClellan 

Alabama 

Historical  population 

Fort  Polk 

Louisiana 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Stewart 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Louisiana  Army 

Ammunition  Plant  (LAAP) 

Louisiana 

Historical  population 

Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Sunny  Point  (MOTSU) 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

National  Guard  installations  are  not  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment.  Lands  on 
these  installations  are  owned  primarily  by  the  host  states  and/of  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  States  and  the  Forest  Service  have  primary  responsibility  for  natural 
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resource  management  on  these  lands. 


D.  Revision  Development  and  Public  Involvement 

1.  Development  of  Proposed  Revision:  The  Army  Endangered  Species  Team  (EST)  was 
reconstituted  by  the  Secretary  of  Army  in  July  1995  in  response  to  concerns  regarding  the 
effect  of  RCW  conservation  requirements  on  military  training  and  readiness.  The  EST  is 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Installation  Management 
(ACSIM),  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS),  and  the  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  Civil  Law  and  Litigation  (DAJA).  The  EST  was  tasked  to  find 
solutions  to  maintain  mission  readiness  while  continuing  to  effectively  meet  RCW 
conservation  requirements  on  Army  lands.  In  response  to  this  task,  the  EST  developed  the 
proposed  revision  to  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines. 

The  EST  first  met  with  the  USFWS  in  Washington  D.C.  on  31  July  1995.  Subsequent 
meetings  through  the  end  of  1995  revealed  two  major  areas  of  concern.  First,  definition  of 
training  activities  restricted  in  RCW  habitats  detailed  in  the  Army’s  1994  RCW  management 
guidelines  did  not  adequately  reflect  conduct  and  requirements  of  the  training  mission. 
Second,  the  1994  RCW  management  guidelines  failed  to  provide  sufficient  measures  for 
military  installations  to  assist  attaining  recovery  populations  while  allowing  access  to  an 
adequate  land  inventory  for  mission  essential  training.  In  response  to  resolving  these  two 
issues,  the  EST  has  proposed  a  revision  to  the  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpeckers  on  Army  Installations." 

Early  drafts  of  the  proposed  revision  were  reviewed  and  scoping  of  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  resource  categories  potentially  affected  by  the  proposed  action  were 
accomplished  during  meetings  and  correspondence  among  the  EST,  representatives  of  Army 
Major  Commands  (MACOMs),  installations,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering 
Research  Laboratories  (USACERL)  during  August-December  1995.  The  Army  EST 
conducted  discussions  regarding  the  proposed  action  with  the  USFWS,  including  two 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the  USFWS  Region  4  Headquarters  during  September  and 
December  1995.  USFWS  comments  were  considered  and  incorporated  as  appropriate  into 
the  revised  guidelines  throughout  the  revision  process. 

In  a  letter  dated  8  February  1996,  USACERL  notified  the  USFWS  of  the  Army’s  intent  to 
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prepare  a  biological  assessment  of  potential  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  threatened  and 
endangered  q>ecies  and  requested  a  list  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  potentially 
occurring  on  effected  installations.  The  USFWS  provided  this  information  to  USACERL  by 
letter  dated  12  March  1996.  USACERL  submitted  a  6  April  1996,  draft  biological 
assessment  to  the  USFWS.  USFWS  comments  were  incorporated  in  a  final  biological 
assessment  dated  17  May  1996. 

2.  Public  bivolvement:  A  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  was  published  13  March  1996  in  the 
Federal  Register  (Vol.  61,  50:10330)  establishing  the  Army’s  intent  to  conduct  an 
environmental  assessment  on  the  effects  on  the  human  environment  of  the  proposed  action 
and  inviting  public  participation  and  involvement  in  the  guidelines  development  process. 

Following  publication  of  the  NOI,  the  Army  solicited  public  comment  by  letter  dated  21 
March  1996  from  47  individuals  and  organizations  (Appendix  C)  representing  a  spectrum  of 
state,  federal,  and  non-governmental  natural  resource  agencies. 

As  of  22  May  1996,  17  individuals  and  organizations  (Appendix  D)  requested  and  were  sent 
copies  of  the  1994  “Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on  Army 
InstaUations”  and  a  current  version  of  the  proposed  revised  guidelines.  As  of  3  June  1996, 
public  comment  regarding  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994  Army  RCW 
management  guidelines  had  been  received  from  one  organization,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund. 

3.  Final  Proposed  Revision:  The  Army  EST  incorporated  USFWS  comments,  and 
additional  comments  from  representatives  of  Army  MACOMs  and  installations  in  the  current 
proposed  revision  titled  "1996  Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on 
Army  Installations"  dated  17  May  1996. 


II.  Affected  Environment 


Detailed  descriptions  of  current  activities,  physical  environment,  and  status  of  red-cockaded 
woodpecker  populations  and  other  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  individual 
installations  are  provided  in  the  biological  assessment  of  the  proposed  revision  and  is 
incorporated  in  this  environmental  assessment  by  reference.  The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  information  available  in  the  biological  assessment. 

A.  Mission  and  History 

The  nine  installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  (Table  1)  fall  under  four 
Army  Major  Commands:  Forces  Command,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Army 
Materiel  Command,  and  Military  Traffic  Management  Command.  These  installations  have 
military  training  and  support  missions  that  support  the  Army’s  mission  to  be  ready  to  fight 
and  win  military  conflicts  anywhere  in  the  world  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Except  for  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point  (MOTSU),  these 
installations  were  initially  established  to  meet  national  defense  requirements  associated  with 
World  Wars  I  and  H. 

B.  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  are  located  in  five  southeastern 
states:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana.  Physiographic 
provinces  represented  by  installations  include  Fall  Line  Sandhills  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
Province,  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Province,  Valley  and  Ridge  Province  of  Appalachian 
Highlands,  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  Province,  and  the  Hilly  Coastal  Plain  Province.  Upland 
habitats  on  these  installations  typically  are  dominated  by  pine  and  mixed  pine-hardwood 
forest.  Mixed  hardwoods  dominate  low  lying  mesic  sites  and  stream  bottoms.  Predominant 
pine  species  on  these  installations  include  longleaf,  loblolly,  and  slash  pines.  Presettlement 
upland  habitats  on  most  of  the  installations  likely  were  dominated  by  fire-maintained  longleaf 
pine  forest  and  longleaf  pine  savanna.  A  variety  of  aquatic  and  wetland  communities  found 
in  the  southeastern  United  States  are  represented  on  installations  considered  in  this 
environmental  assessment. 
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C.  Mission  Activities 


Although  mission  activities  vary  among  installation,  the  full  range  of  training,  maneuver,  and 
combat  support  activities  conducted  by  the  Army  in  support  of  its  mission  are  conducted 
among  the  subject  installations.  These  activities  include  the  full  range  of  troop  and 
mechanized  maneuver,  live-fire  training  from  small  arms  through  tank  and  heavy  artillery, 
paradrops,  and  aviation  training.  Training  is  conducted  from  small  unit  through  brigade-  and 
division-sized  exercises. 

D.  Current  RCW  Populations  and  Habitat 

Current  numbers  of  RCW  cluster  sites  known  to  occur  on  installations  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  biological  assessment  of  the  proposed  revision  provides  information  on  current  survey 
status  and  population  trends. 


Table  2.  Current  numbers  of  active  and  inactive  cluster  sites  known  to  occur  on  Army 
installations. 


Installation 

Inactive 

Active 

Total 

Fort  Benning 

89 

192 

281 

Fort  Bragg 

162 

252 

414 

Fort  Gordon 

30+ 

1 

30+ 

Fort  Jackson 

35 

10 

45 

Fort  McClellan 

No  cavity  trees 
suitable  for 
occupation 

0 

0 

Fort  Polk 

54  (Army  lands) 
30  (Forest  Service) 

74  (Army  lands) 
90  (Forest  Service) 

128  (Army  lands) 
120  (Forest  Service) 

Fort  Stewart 

82 

165 

247 

LAAP 

2 

0 

2 

Sunny  Point 

3 

6 

9 

11 


Virtually  no  true  old-growth  RCW  habitat  occurs  on  these  installations  today.  Existing  pine 
forests  generally  represent  second-  and  third-growth  stands.  RCWs  typically  are  found 
nesting  in  relict  trees  that  were  left  because  of  defects  or  remain  from  seedtree  cuts  that  were 
never  harvested.  Some  pine  stands,  particularly  in  live-fire  areas,  have  reached  an  age  class 
suitable  for  RCW  nesting  because  they  have  not  been  accessible  to  commercial  harvest. 
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III.  Alternatives 


Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  initially  were  developed  from  meetings  and 
correspondence  among  representatives  of  the  Army  EST,  MACOMs,  installations,  and 
USACERL.  The  results  of  this  scoping  process  were  the  following  four  alternatives,  two  of 
which  were  dropped  from  further  consideration  for  the  reasons  listed  below.  The  two 
alternatives  that  receive  further  consideration  in  this  assessment  are  (1)  continued 
implementation  of  the  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for  RCWs  on  Army  Installations",  the 
"No  Action"  alternative  and  (2)  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative,  which  is  implementation  of 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  management  guidelines.  Comments  from 
MACOMs,  installation  representatives,  and  the  USFWS  were  incorporated  in  drafts  of  the 
proposed  revision,  which  culminated  in  the  final  proposed  revision  evaluated  in  this 
environmental  assessment. 

A.  Alternatives  Eliminated  From  Detailed  Analysis 

1.  Apply  for  an  exemption  from  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  Army 
installations. 

Reason  for  elimination:  Under  Section  7  (g)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA),  Federal 
agencies  may  apply  for  exemption  from  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Criteria  for  granting  an  exemption  include  determination  that  the  proposed  action  "...  is  in 
the  public  interest"  and  "...  is  of  regional  or  national  significance"  [ESA,  Section  7, . 
Subparagraphs  (g)(4)(ii)  and  (iii)].  In  addition,  to  receive  an  exemption,  the  agency  must 
determine  that  "there  are  no  reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  to  the  agency  action"  [ESA, 
Section  7,  Subparagraph  (g)(4)(i)].  Training  of  military  personnel  to  meet  national  defense 
objectives  of  the  United  States  clearly  is  in  the  public  interest  and  is  of  national  significance. 
However,  the  Department  of  Army  has  determined  that  pursuing  an  exemption  from  the  ESA 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  maintain  mission  readiness  and  proactively  support 
conservation  of  threatened  or  endangered  species  (20  July  1995,  Letter  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Togo  West).  Implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  is  the  Army’s  preferred 
alternative  to  resolve  conflicts  between  mission  requirements  and  RCW  conservation 
requirements  under  Section  7  of  the  ESA. 
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2.  Implement  the  USFWS  11  October  1995  draft  proposal. 


Reason  for  elimination:  The  USFWS  submitted  to  the  Army  a  proposal  dated  11  October 
1995  for  revision  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines.  This  proposal  was  reviewed  by  the 
Army  EST  and  representatives  of  MACOMs  and  installations.  The  consensus  of  the  Army 
representatives  was  the  USFWS  proposal  (1)  did  not  adequately  take  into  account  training 
requirements  in  establishing  installation  population  goals  and  (2)  did  not  establish  adequate 
mechanisms  and  incentives  to  increase  RCW  populations  on  installations  while  minimizing 
impact  on  the  military  mission.  For  these  reasons,  aspects  of  the  USFWS  proposal  were 
considered  in  formulating  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative,  but  implementing  the  USFWS 
proposal  as  submitted  was  not  considered  further. 

B.  Alternatives  Considered  in  Detail 

Alternative  2,  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  management 
guidelines,  is  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative.  The  full  text  of  the  proposed  revision  is 
provided  in  Appendix  B.  Alternative  1,  continue  implementing  the  1994  Army  RCW 
guidelines,  is  the  "No  Action"  alternative  and  provides  the  baseline  for  assessing  effects  of 
Alternative  2. 

ALTERNATIVE  1  (No  Action):  Continue  implementing  the  1994  Army  RCW 
guidelines.  The  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for  RCWs  on  Army  Installations"  would 
continue  to  provide  Department  of  Army  programmatic  guidance  for  RCW  management  on 
Army  lands.  Installation  activities  related  to  RCW  management  would  remain  unchanged 
from  current  conditions.  The  full  text  of  the  1994  guidelines  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 
Under  this  alternative,  installation  RCW  management  activities  would  be  directed  by 
requirements  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines.  As  discussed  in  Section  LA  "Need  For 
the  Proposed  Action",  current  Army  guidelines  do  not  adequately  resolve  conflicts  between 
nussion  requirements  and  RCW  conservation.  The  ciurent  guidelines  do  not  provide 
adequate  mechanisms  and  incentives  for  achieving  RCW  recovery  goals  while  maintaining 
the  ability  of  the  Army  to  use  its  lands  for  training.  Continued  implementation  of  the  current 
guidelines  may  hinder  either  the  ability  to  recover  RCW  populations  on  Army  lands  or  the 
ability  of  the  Army  to  maintain  mission  readiness  due  to  increasing  training  restrictions. 
Either  of  the  above  results  is  not  consistent  with  current  Army  training  and  conservation 
objectives. 
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ALTERNATIVE  2  (Preferred  Alternative):  Implement  proposed  revision  to  the  1994 
Army  RCW  management  guidelines.  Full  text  of  the  proposed  revision  is  provided  in 
Appendix  B.  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would: 

•  Maintain  current  biological  and  forestry  management  practices  consistent  with 
the  best  available  scientific  information  for  conservation  of  RCWs. 

•  Allow  estabhshment  of  RCW  population  goals  that  are  consistent  with 
recovery  objectives  and  compatible  with  the  Army’s  training  mission. 

•  Require  monitoring,  research,  and  mitigation  actions  to  ensure  military  training 
does  not  adversely  affect  RCW  populations  on  Army  lands. 

•  Modify  current  training  restrictions  in  RCW  habitats  to  reduce  impacts  on 
mission  readiness  due  to  RCWs. 

The  proposed  revision  evaluated  in  this  environmental  assessment  is  the  result  of  input  from 
the  Army  EST,  MACOMS,  installations,  and  USFWS  over  a  period  from  September  1995  to 
May  1996. 
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rv.  Environmental  and  Socioeconomic  Effects 


This  section  discloses  environmental  and  socioeconomic  effects  anticipated  from 
implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  management  guidelines 
(Alternative  2),  which  is  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative.  Alternative  1  (No  Action) 
continues  implementation  of  the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines  and  provides  the  baseline  for 
assessing  effects  of  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Resource  categories  that 
may  be  affected  by  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative  were  identified  in  meetings 
and  correspondence  between  the  Army  Endangered  Species  Team  and  USACERL  personnel 
and  from  public  comments. 

This  environmental  assessment  determines  that  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative, 
implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994  Army  RCW  management  guidelines 
(Appendix  B),  will  have  no  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  biological,  physical,  social,  or 
economic  resources. 

Environmental  and  socioeconomic  values  considered  in  this  assessment  are: 

•  Biological 


Red-cockaded  woodpecker 
Other  threatened  or  endangered  species 
Timber  stand  development  and  management 
Biodiversity 

•  Physical  Environment 

Air  quality 
Soils 

Water  quality 

•  Socioeconomic 


Cultural  Resources 
Recreation 
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Construction 

Noise 

Economic 

Environmental  Justice 

The  proposed  revision  to  the  Army  RCW  guidelines  makes  significant  changes  from  the 
baseline  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Definition  of  installation  RCW  population  goals. 

•  Additional  recruiting  and  provisioning  measures  to  assist  achievement  of 
regional  recovery  goals. 

•  Configuration  of  RCW  buffer  zones  relative  to  allowable  training  activities  in 
RCW  habitats. 

•  Allowable  training  activities  within  RCW  protective  buffer  zones. 

•  Monitoring  requirements  to  assess  effects  of  training  on  RCWs  and  associated 
habitats. 

•  Remedial  actions  to  mitigate  potential  effects  of  training  on  RCWs  and 
associated  habitats. 

Effects  of  these  changes  are  limited  to  RCWs  and  associated  habitats.  Potential  effects  of 
these  changes  on  RCWs  and  other  threatened  or  endangered  species  from  the  baseline 
alternative  are  disclosed  in  the  biological  assessment  of  the  proposed  revision.  These  effects 
are  included  in  this  environmental  assessment  by  reference.  The  biological  assessment 
determines  the  proposed  revision  will  meet  conservation  objectives  for  the  RCW,  assist 
species  recovery,  fulfill  regulatory  requirements  of  the  ESA,  and  alleviate  current  restrictions 
on  Army  traiiung.  Although  individual  RCWs  may  be  affected  due  to  greater  training 
activity  in  proximity  to  RCW  clusters,  full  implementation  of  this  programmatic  guidance  is 
expected  to  stabilize  and  expand  RCW  populations  on  Army  installations.  The  biological 
assessment  determined  that  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  on  other  listed  species  or  critical  habitat.  Issues  raised  from  public  comment  are 
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discussed  in  Section  FV.A,  below. 


The  proposed  revision  (preferred  alternative)  does  not  make  substantial  changes  in  biological 
management  of  RCWs,  including  silvicultural  practices,  from  the  baseline  "No  Action" 
(Alternative  1).  As  noted  within  the  biological  assessment,  which  is  incorporated  herein  by 
reference,  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision  is  not  expected  to  change  the  baseline 
level  of  military  activity  on  installations  subject  to  the  proposed  revision.  Although  training 
realism  will  be  enhanced  by  implementation  of  the  proposed  revision,  this  enhancement  of 
training  realism  is  not  the  result  of  increased  levels  of  the  overall  frequency,  magnitude  or 
duration  of  training  activities.  Military  training  is  enhanced  under  the  proposed  revisions 
because  activities  previously  restricted  from  certain  areas  of  the  installation,  and  thus 
concentrated  in  other  areas  of  the  installation,  will  be  dispersed  over  a  larger  land  mass 
according  to  military  training  doctrine.  Consequently,  the  impacts  of  training  activities 
conducted  on  the  subject  military  installations  will  be  dispersed  over  greater  areas.  This 
dispersal  of  activities,  combined  with  the  requirements  for  greater  monitoring  and  mitigation 
measures  to  protect  against  adverse  impacts  to  current  and  potential  RCW  habitat  should 
result  in  no  cumulative  adverse  effects  to  the  biological  and  physical  environment  from  the 
baseline.  There  should  be  no  change  to  the  socioeconomic  effects  from  the  baseline.  As 
noted  in  the  biological  assessment,  although  some  individual  RCWs  and  habitat  may  be 
subject  to  greater  training  activity,  the  proposed  revision  when  implemented  is  expected  to 
stabilize  and  expand  RCW  populations  on  Army  installations.  Likewise,  as  considered  in  the 
biological  assessment,  there  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  other  listed  species.  The  positive 
timber  stand  development  and  management  practices,  and  biodiversity  measures-  will  not  be 
changed  from  the  baseline.  The  dispersal  of  military  training  activities  and  increased 
requirement  to  monitor  and  mitigate  soil  disturbance  under  the  proposed  revision  is  expected 
to  decrease-  soil  erosion  incident  to  training  from  the  baseline.  The  dispersal  of  military 
training  activities  is  expected  to  improve  noise  contours  from  the  baseline.  No  other  changes 
from  the  baseline  are  anticipated. 

Effects  of  the  baseline  alternative  were  disclosed  in  an  environmental  assessment  dated  13 
January  1994  (Hayden  1994,  Appendix  E)  and  are  included  here  by  reference.  The 
environmental  assessment  for  the  baseline  alternative  determined  that  no  significant 
cumulative  adverse  effects  on  biological,  physical,  social,  or  economic  resources  were 
anticipated. 
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A.  Public  Comments 


Public  comments  regarding  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative  (proposed  revision  of 
the  1994  Army  RCW  guidelines)  were  received  from  one  organization,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  by  letter  dated  3  June  1996.  The  foUowing  section  provides  the  full  text  of 
comments  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  the  Army’s  response.  Issues  raised  by 
this  commentor  were  based  on  a  2  April  1996  draft  of  the  proposed  revision  provided  to  the 
commentor.  Changes  in  the  17  May  1996  final  draft  of  the  proposed  revision  that  are 
relevant  to  issues  raised  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  are  noted  in  the  following 
responses. 

COMMENT:  "We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  ’Management  Guidelines 
for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations,’  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
’guidelines.’  In  short,  we  beUeve  these  guideUnes  are  a  dramatic  step  backwards  for  RCW 
conservation  on  Army  installations  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  adopted.  Moreover,  the 
Army  has  provided  no  data  or  new  evidence  demonstrating  the  need  to  revise  the  current 
guidelines.  Either  the  current  guidelines  should  be  retained  or  the  Army  should,  at 
minimum,  make  the  changes  outlined  below:" 

RESPONSE:  The  Army  strongly  disagrees  that  this  revision  of  the  1994  guidelines  is  a  step 
backwards  for  RCW  conservation.  To  the  contrary,  the  preferred  alternative  (implementation 
of  the  proposed  revision)  reflects  the  Army’s  commitment  to  take  affirmative  measures  to 
meet  its  conservation  obligations  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  to  being  a  national 
leader  in  species  conservation  while  maintaining  its  ability  to  train  effectively.  The  1994 
Army  RCW  guidelines  were  a  significant  milestone  in  achieving  RCW  conservation 
objectives  on  Army  lands.  However,  the  1994  guidelines  do  not  provide  adequate 
mechanisms  to  promote  RCW  recovery  while  allowing  the  Army  to  achieve  its  primary 
mission  to  train  and  prepare  troops  for  combat.  The  need  for  the  preferred  alternative  to 
meet  the  dual  objectives  of  RCW  conservation  and  accompUshment  of  the  training  mission  is 
outlined  in  Sections  I.B  and  m  of  this  environmental  assessment  and  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
biological  assessment  (included  in  this  environmental  assessment  by  reference).  While  the 
primary  goal  of  the  1994  guidelines  emphasized  RCW  conservation,  the  goal  of  the  proposed 
revision  is  to  better  assist  in  RCW  recovery.  It  is  the  Army’s  estimation  that  the  preferred 
alternative  will  allow  Army  installations  to  contribute  beyond  the  goal  of  RCW  conservation 
to  contribute  in  greater  measure  than  was  possible  under  the  1994  guidelines  to  assist  RCW 
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recovery.  The  conclusion  of  the  biological  assessment  supports  that  implementation  of  the 
proposed  revision  will  assist  species  recovery. 

COMMENT;  "Section  V.B.l.a  of  the  proposed  guidelines  outlines  the  process  by  which 
the  Army  will  determine  the  installation’s  ’share’  of  the  recovery  population.  In  (2),  the 
guidelines  allow  the  Army  to  subtract  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW)  groups  ’on  other 
federal,  state,  or  private  lands’  from  its  recovery  responsibilities." 

"The  Army  should  not  be  permitted  to  subtract  groups  located  on  private  lands  in 
determining  the  installation’s  share  of  the  recovery  population  unless  these  groups  are 
protected  by  a  conservation  easement  because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Endangered  Species  Act’s  take  prohibition  will  provide  long-term  protection  for  individual 
RCW  groups  surrounding  installations.  For  land  enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service’s  safe  harbor  program,  non-baseline  groups  carmot  count  toward  recovery.  In  order 
to  count  toward  recovery,  groups  of  RCWs  on  private  lands  must  have  a  commitment  from 
the  landowner  to  manage  the  property  in  order  to  preserve  RCW  habitat." 

RESPONSE:  This  comment  raises  a  legitimate  concern  about  counting  unprotected  RCWs 
on  private  lands  in  recovery  objectives.  Pursuant  to  Section  V.B.l  of  the  17  May  1996  final 
draft  of  the  proposed  revision,  all  installation  population  goals  determined  in  an  installation 
Endangered  Species  Management  Plan  (ESMP)  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS).  Section  V.B.2.a.(2)  of  the  17  May  1996  final 
draft  does  not  allow  installations  to  "subtract"  unprotected  RCWs  on  other  lands  from 
installation  recovery  responsibilities.  Section  y.B.2.a.(2)  states  that  installations  in 
determining  the  "installation  regional  recovery  goal"  (installation’s  contribution  to  the 
USFWS  "recovery  population  goal"  for  the  region)  may  "Count  RCW  group  on  other 
federal,  state  or  private  lands  that  are  demographically  functioning  as  part  of  the  regional 
population  as  contributing  to  the  overall  regional  recovery  goal."  This  sub-section  is  subject 
to  consultation  with  the  USFWS,  and  the  intent  is  to  allow  USFWS  to  identify  for  the  Army 
those  RCW  groups  on  other  Federal,  state  or  private  lands  that  should  be  counted  toward 
reaching  recovery  population  goals  for  the  region. 

COMMENT;  "Section  V.B.2.b  outlines  in  very  broad  terms  how  the  Army  will  determine 
the  mission  compatible  population  goal  (MCG)  for  RCWs.  Establishment  of  the  MCG  is 
especially  important  since  under  these  guidelines  the  Army  is  only  bound  to  permanently 
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protect  this  number  of  groups.  We  are  concerned  that  this  section  offers  inadequate 
information  on  how  it  wUl  be  decided  what  level  of  RCW  conservation  does  not 
"unacceptably  hinder  mission  accomplishment."  This  section  lacks  a  clear  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  "unacceptably  hinder."  We  recognize  that  there  may  be  instances  where  RCW 
conservation  interferes  with  Army  training.  However,  these  guidelines  should,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  attempt  to  outline  these  instances." 

"This  portion  of  the  guidelines  is  made  even  more  troubling  by  the  deletion  of  the 
commitment  to  maintain  current  population  levels  that  appears  in  Section  V.A.3  of  the 
current  (1994)  guidelines.  Reducing  current  population  levels  will  adversely  affect  the 
species  and  is  likely  to  violate  the  requirements  of  Section  7  of  the  ESA." 

RESPONSE:  These  guidelines  provide  programmatic  guidance  to  installations  for 
development  of  installation-specific  Endangered  Species  Management  Plans  (ESMP)  which 
must  be  approved  through  consultation  with  the  USFWS.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
programmatic  guidance  to  determine  for  individual  installations  what  aspects  of  these 
guidelines  may  "unacceptably  hinder  mission  accomplishment."  Further,  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  programmatic  guidance  to  determine  the  numeric  goals  that  will  be  identified  as 
each  installation’s  mission  compatible  goal.  However,  Section  4.2  of  the  biological 
assessment  identifies  some  examples  of  how  certain  installations  would  calculate  population 
goals  under  the  proposed  revision.  These  examples  demonstrate  that  the  Army  in  no  way 
intends  to  violate  its  conservation  requirements  under  Section  7  of  the  ESA.  As  described  in 
Section  2  "Site  Descriptions"  of  the  biological  assessment  (included  by  reference  in  this 
environmental  assessment),  the  range  and  scope  of  military  training  varies  significantly 
among  installations  subject  to  these  guidelines.  This  proposed  revision  provides  the 
installation  commander  flexibility  to  identify  his  or  her  mission  requirement  and 
appropriately  integrate  this  requirement  in  development  of  the  installation  ESMP. 

In  the  biological  assessment  of  the  proposed  guidelines.  Appendix  B  "Questions  and  answers 
of  MG  Richard  E.  Davis  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  (Senator  John 
H.  Chaffee)"  outlines  from  a  military  commanders  perspective  the  impact  of  conservation 
requirements  on  military  training. 

In  the  proposed  revision  the  Army  makes  a  firm  commitment  to  achieving  population  goals 
established  for  the  installation  with  a  proactive  commitment  to  increasing  RCW  populations 
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on  Army  lands.  In  no  way  does  the  proposed  revision  imply  that  establishment  of  population 
goals  will  be  less  than  current  populations.  Sections  V.C.2.C  and  d  of  the  proposed  revision 
specifically  outline  reporting  and  consultation  requirements  if  installations  fail  to  meet  ESMP 
objectives  for  population  growth  or  if  population  declines  are  documented. 

COMMENT;  "We  are  also  concerned  that  the  role  of  the  Service  in  establishing  the  MCG 
is  merely  to  provide  ’input.’  Since  the  Service  has  a  minor  role  in  determining  the  MCG 
under  these  guidelines,  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  Service  to  issue  a  biological  opinion 
on  these  guidelines  until  the  Army  establishes  a  MCG  for  each  installation.  Determination  of 
the  MCG  for  each  installation  should  precede  the  Service’s  Section  7  opinion  on  these 
guidelines." 

RESPONSE:  As  noted  above,  this  proposed  revision  provides  installations  programmatic 
guidance  to  develop  installation-specific  ESMPs.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  programmatic 
guidance  to  establish  Mission  Compatible  Goals  (MCG)  for  individual  installations.  This 
programmatic  guidance  requires  installations  to  consult  with  USFWS  in  developing  the 
installation-specific  ESMP.  As  a  result  of  consultation  on  ESMPs,  the  Service  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  provide  input  and  issue  an  opinion,  if  necessary,  addressing  installation- 
specific  MCGs.  The  Service  can  provide  invaluable  input  on  the  biological  capacity  of  the 
installation  to  support  and  recover  RCW  populations.  However,  the  installation  Commander 
or  designated  representatives  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  how  these  conservation 
actions  will  affect  the  ability  of  the  installation  to  achieve  its  mission  requirements. 

COMMENT;  "These  guidelines  introduce  the  concept  of  ’supplemental’  clusters.  If  the 
MCG  is  below  the  installation’s  recovery  goal,  then  supplemental  clusters  make  up  the  gap 
between  the  two  goals.  Therefore,  where  the  MCG  is  less  than  the  base  recovery  goal, 
supplemental  clusters  are  allowed  to  contribute  to  both  the  base  recovery  goal  and  the 
regional  recovery  goal.  Yet,  supplemental  clusters  are  automatically  given  incidental  take 
permits  in  Section  V.B.3.b.(l).  Since  these  clusters  are  not  permanently  protected,  they 
should  not  count  towards  regional  recovery." 

RESPONSE;  This  concern  was  considered  in  development  of  the  proposed  revision.  The 
Army  considered,  in  consultation  with  the  USFWS,  that  the  concept  of  supplemental  clusters 
is  the  best  mechanism  to  maintain  incentives  to  achieve  RCW  conservation  and  recovery 
objectives  while  maintaining  the  capability  to  effectively  train. 
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Establishment  of  supplemental  clusters  represents  recruitment  and  future  growth  of  RCW 
populations  on  Army  installations  and  thus  is  consistent  with  regional  recovery  objectives. 
Although,  supplemental  clusters  will  not  be  subject  to  training  restrictions,  they  will  be 
subject  to  all  other  habitat  and  biological  management  practices.  The  possibility  that  lack  of 
training  restrictions  in  supplemental  clusters  could  adversely  affect  individual  clusters  or 
RCWs  may  require  issuance  of  incidental  take  for  these  clusters  at  the  installation  level. 
However,  the  proposed  revision  commits  the  Army  to  attain  the  "installation  regional 
recovery  goal,"  and  to  maintain  the  requisite  number  of  active  supplemental  clusters,  if 
necessary. 

Incidental  take  will  be  provided  for  individual  installation  ESMPS  only  after  formal 
consultation  with  the  USFWS.  The  Army  anticipates  no  incidental  take  will  be  issued  at  the 
level  of  this  programmatic  guidance. 

COMMENT;  "In  Section  V.C.l.b,  ’Surveys,  Inspections,  Monitoring  and  Reporting 
Programs,’  the  guidelines  permit  installations  ’through  informal  consultation  with  FWS,  [to] 
reduce  the  forage  habitat  requirements  from  the  Henry  guidelines  by  one-third  when 
conducting  project  surveys.’  These  guidelines  fail  to  describe  what  reducing  the  guidelines 
by  a  third  means.  Is  this  a  reduction  of  the  basal  area  requirement,  the  10"  tree  requirement, 
the  acreage  requirement,  the  age  class  requirement,  or  all  of  the  above?" 


"Furthermore,  it  is  unclear  to  us  why  the  Army  would  need  to  reduce  Henry’s  guidelines  by 
a  third  for  the  purpose  of  ’surveys,  inspections,  monitoring  and  reporting  programs’  (the  title 
of  Section  C),  unless  the  intention  was  to  reduce  the  foraging  habitat  for  non-supplemental 
groups  of  RCWs.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  Army  must  demonstrate  through  scientific 
analysis  that  RCWs  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  a  reduction  in  the  foraging  habitat 
guidelines.  If  the  Army  is  unable  to  do  this,  then  the  reduction  should  not  be  permitted." 

"In  Section  V.D.2.d,  the  guidelines  state:  ’for  supplemental  recruitment  clusters, 
installations  may  deviate  by  one-third  from  the  Henry  guidelines  for  habitat  management. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  high  quality  habitat  as  close  as  possible  to  the  cluster,  rather  than 
large  areas  of  poor  habitat.’  Again,  if  the  Army  can  prove  through  scientific  analysis  that  a 
reduction  of  the  Henry  guidelines  will  not  adversely  affect  RCWs,  then  the  reduction  may  be 
appropriate.  The  stated  objective  ’to  provide  high  quality  habitat  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
cluster’  can  be  met  without  reducing  the  foraging  habitat  guidelines  for  supplemental 
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clusters." 


RESPONSE:  Henry’s  guidelines  are  the  current  region-wide  foraging  standard  and  will  be 
used  for  all  assessments  of  project  related  impacts  resulting  in  the  loss  of  any  foraging 
habitat.  Regional  USFWS  policy  provides  for,  and  encourages  development  of,  population- 
specific  foraging  standards.  Through  consultation  with  the  USFWS,  installations  can  propose 
installation-specific  foraging  habitat  standards  that  may  differ  from  Henry’s  guidelines. 
Installations  will  have  to  support  their  proposals  with  data  and  analyses  that  clearly 
demonstrate  effects  of  "new"  foraging  guidelines  on  RCW  groups  and  populations. 

Installations  can  provision  recruitment  clusters  at  sites  where  66-100%  of  the  foraging 
substrate  (5660-8490  sq.  ft.  of  basal  area  and  4233-6350  10"+  dbh  stems)  is  available, 
following  Henry’s  guidelines.  This  will  provide  opportunities  for  populations  to  expand  into 
additional  habitat  (if  conditions  are  suitable  for  recruitment)  many  years  earlier  than  if  the 
Henry  guidelines  were  rigidly  followed.  Potential  foraging  habitat  acreage/substrate  will  be 
identified  and  managed  to  eventually  provide  the  Henry  standards  for  each  recruitment 
cluster.  The  goal  is  to  meet  the  Henry  guidelines,  but  not  to  delay  population  growth  while 
waiting  to  do  so.  Across  the  RCW’s  range,  many  groups  are  doing  well  at  levels  of  foraging 
below  the  Henry  guidelines. 

Installations  may,  through  consultation  with  the  USFWS  and  either  by  project  or  through  the 
ESMP  process,  identify  situations  and  establish  conditions  when  it  is  appropriate  to  deviate 
(by  up  to  1/3)  from  Henry’s  guidelines.  Typically,  such  situations  may  include  the 
following:  (1)  integrated  pest  management  practices/foraging  habitat  improvement,  i.e., 
thinning  overstocked  (110+  BA)  pine  stands,  (2)  conversion  of  younger  to  middle-aged 
stands  (20-45  years)  from  off-site  pines,  usually  slash  and/or  loblolly,  to  longleaf  pine; 
typically,  these  stands  are  providing  little  or  poor  foraging  habitat  because  of  incompatible 
site  conditions,  and  (3)  salvage  resulting  from  natural  mortality,  i.e.,  insect  infestations,  wind 
damage,  etc.  Section  V.C.l.b  does  not  exempt  installations  from  meeting  Section  7 
requirements  if  during  consultation  with  the  USFWS,  the  installation  determines  a  project 
may  adversely  affect  RCWs. 

COMMENT;  "Section  III.F-G  notes  that  the  Army’s  interests  are  served  by  helping 
conserve  habitat  on  private  lands  surrounding  military  installations.  Given  that  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  Army  should  commit  to  proactive  measures  as  a  part  of  these  guidelines.  We 
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would  suggest  a  long-tenn  commitment  to  funding  the  Service’s  safe  harbor  programs,  the 
purchase  of  conservation  easements  on  private  lands  containing  RCWs,  and  management 
assistance  for  private  landowners  surrounding  military  installations." 

"The  Army  might  also  consider  purchasing  safe  harbor  rights  from  landowners  enrolled  in 
the  safe  harbor  program  to  increase  their  baseline  responsibilities  under  a  safe  harbor 
agreement.  For  example,  a  landowner  with  a  non-baseline  group  of  RCWs  present  on  his  or 
her  property  could  be  paid  to  increase  his  or  her  baseline  responsibility  and  subject  the  non¬ 
baseline  group  to  Endangered  Species  Act  protections.  This  would  lead  to  the  long-term 
protection  of  a  greater  amount  of  private  land  habitat  surrounding  army  installations." 

RESPONSE:  The  Army  appreciates  the  commentor’s  suggestions  for  meeting  the  Army’s 
stated  interest  in  promoting  conservation  objectives  on  lands  adjacent  to  installations.  The 
Army  looks  forward  to  working  with  this  commentor  and  other  agencies  and  individuals  to 
promote  this  objective.  However,  specific  funding  commitments,  cooperative  agreements, 
easements,  and  land  purchases  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  programmatic  guidance  for 
installation  management  of  RCWs. 

COMMENT:  "In  Section  V.D.2.b,  the  guidelines  state  that  ’designated  recruitment  clusters 
that  have  not  been  occupied  for  a  period  of  five  consecutive  years  may  be  deleted  from 
HMUs.’  This  could  be  interpreted  to  allow  the  deletion  of  active  clusters  from  HMUs  that 
have  been  active,  for  example,  for  only  three  of  the  past  five  years.  Since  this  wording  is 
inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  section,  we  would  suggest  substituting  the  following: 
’Designated  recruitment  clusters  that  have  been  unoccupied  for  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
years  may  also  be  deleted  from  HMUs.’" 

RESPONSE:  It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  Army  and  the  clearest  interpretation  of  the  current 
wording  that  only  clusters  not  occupied  in  each  of  five  consecutive  years  can  be  deleted  from 
management. 

COMMENT:  "In  the  first  sentence  of  Section  V.E.l.b,  the  word  ’should’  should  be 
rq)laced  with  ’will’  so  that  the  Army  is  required  to  maintain  open  midstories  in  clusters  and 
recruitment  stands.  Similarly,  in  the  second  sentence  of  Section  V.F.2,  ’will’  should  be 
substituted  for  ’should’  in  order  to  compel  the  Army  to  manage  for  longleaf  pine  where  it 
naturally  occurred." 
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RESPONSE;  The  suggested  wording  change  in  Section  V.E.l.b  was  made  in  the  17  May 
1996  final  draft  of  the  proposed  revision.  The  first  sentence  of  Section  V.F.2  states  that 
"Longleaf  sites  will  not  be  regenerated  to  other  pine  species."  The  second  sentence  clearly 
states  the  Army’s  intention  to  regenerate  off-site  pine  species  to  longleaf  where  possible. 

COMMENT:  "Section  V.I.l.d  permits  the  Army  to  mark  and  protect  only  four  cavity  trees 
at  each  cluster  site.  Since  the  number  of  cavity  trees  per  cluster  is  critical  to  its  stability, 
this  section  could  result  in  a  serious  deterioration  of  RCW  habitat  on  Army  installations.  It 
should  be  replaced  with  provisions  that  require  that  all  cavity  trees  and  start  trees  be  marked 
and  protected." 

RESPONSE:  This  possible  interpretation  was  valid  in  regard  to  the  2  April  1996  draft 
provided  to  the  commentor.  Changes  were  made  in  the  17  May  final  draft  which  clarified 
the  intent  of  the  Army  to  protect  all  cavity  and  cavity  start  trees.  Section  V.Ll.a  requires 
that  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees  are  appropriately  marked  and  protected.  Section  V,I.l.d  in 
combination  with  Section  V.H.2  requires  that  at  least  four  suitable  cavity  or  cavity-start 
trees  are  available  in  active  clusters  or  recruitment  stands.  Four  cavities  or  cavity-start  trees 
is  the  minimum  acceptable  standard  for  a  cluster.  The  minimum  of  four  protected  trees  will 
require  the  Army  to  provision  some  clusters  where  there  currently  are  fewer  than  four 
cavities  or  cavity  starts. 

COMMENT:  "The  definition  of  ’Buffer  zone’  in  Section  IV  has  been  changed  from  the 
previous  guidelines.  This  definition  in  conjunction  with  V.L2  allows  training  activities  in 
RCW  clusters  that  could  potentially  disrupt  cluster  sites  by  damaging  cavity  trees  and/or 
harassing  RCWs  during  the  breeding  season.  The  definition  and  protections  afforded  in  the 
1994  guidelines  should  be  retained." 

RESPONSE;  This  concern  was  considered  and  fully  evaluated  in  development  of  the 
proposed  revision.  Overall  training  activity  will  not  increase  as  a  result  of  implementing 
these  guidelines.  However,  training  activity  within  clusters  may  increase  as  disclosed  in  the 
biological  assessment.  The  potential  effects  of  this  change  are  disclosed  and  analyzed  in 
Sections  4.3  and  4.4  of  the  biological  assessment,  which  is  included  in  this  environmental 
assessment  by  reference.  Sections  4.5  and  4.6  of  the  biological  assessment  disclose 
affirmative  actions  required  under  the  proposed  revision  to  identify,  report,  and  perform 
remedial  actions  to  avoid  and/or  mitigate  any  potential  adverse  effects  due  to  training 
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activity.  The  biological  assessment  determines  that  the  proactive  management  requirements, 
monitoring  requirements,  and  remedial  actions  required  under  the  guidelines  revision  are 
sufficient  to  support  the  Army’s  objective  to  stabilize  and  expand  RCW  populations  on 
installations  where  this  guidance  is  implemented  and  to  maintain  the  Army’s  ability  to 
effectively  train. 
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V.  Cumulative  Effects  and  Conclusion 


No  significant  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  biological,  physical,  social,  or  economic 
resources  are  anticipated  from  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Implementation 
of  the  preferred  alternative  will  maintain  progressive  and  proactive  biological  management 
practices  for  RCWs  and  provide  mechanisms  for  continued  population  growth  on  installations 
while  maintaining  the  Army’s  ability  to  effectively  train.  Additional  monitoring,  research, 
and  mitigation  requirements  under  the  proposed  revision  will  provide  a  mechanism  to 
recognize,  evaluate,  and  rectify  any  adverse  effects  before  cumulative,  irreversible  impacts 
occur. 

Increases  in  RCW  populations  on  Army  lands  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  proposed 
revision  will  have  a  positive  cumulative  effect  toward  recovery  of  the  RCW.  Army  lands 
currently  support  a  significant  percentage  of  the  known  RCW  population.  Any  increase  in 
RCW  populations  on  Army  lands  will  be  a  significant  step  toward  attaining  current  USFWS 
RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives  in  several  portions  of  the  RCW’s  range. 
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Appendix  A:  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations" 
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I.  General. 

A  Purpose  The  purpose  of  these  guidelines  is  to  provide 

ESKPs_«ill  be  Lnaae^nan^.  Thes. 

II,  AR_42  _IaLTTch  the  baseline  standards  for  Army 

guidelines  establish  th  habitat.  Installation 

installations  in  managing  rrn-idelines  with  detailed  measures 
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effort  to  promote  reactivation. 
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the  RCW . 
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II,  Consultation. 
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affect  any  endangered  or  threatened  species,  formal  consultation 
is  not  required.  Issue  resolution  through  informal  consultation- 
is  the  preferred  method  of  consultation. 

C.  In  consulting  with  the  FWS  on  RCW  ESMPs  and  other 
actions  that  may  affect  the  RCW,  the  opinions  of  the  FWS  wi-11 
normally  be  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  FWS  opinions  may  require  installations  to  take 
measures  inconsistent  with  these  guidelines.  After  every  effort 
has  been  made  at  the  installation  and  MACOM  levels  to  resolve 
inconsistencies,  installations  will  report,  through  MACOM 
channels,  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs 
(ODEP)  ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.,  FWS  opinions  that 
are  not  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  ODEP  will 
expeditiously  review  these  reports  and  determine  if  HQDA-level 
action  is  necessary.  If  feasible,  installations  should  delay 
implementation  of  measures  recommended  by  the  FWS  that  are 
inconsistent  with  these  guidelines  until  after  the  ODEP  review  is 
completed. 

III.  Army  Policies  Applicable  to  RCW  Management. 

A.  Conservation.  '  Implementation  of  RCW  ESMPs,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  these  guidelines,  will  meet  the  Army's 
responsibility  under  the  ESA  to  assist  in  conservation  of  the 
RCW.  Conservation,  as  defined  by  the  ESA,  means  the  use  of  all 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  necessary  for  endangered  and 
threatened  species  survival  and  to  bring  such  species  to  the 
point  of  recovery  where  measures  provided  by  the  ESA  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

3.  Mission  Requirements.  Installation  and  tenant  unit 
mission  requirements  do  not  justify  violating  the  ESA.  The  keys 
to  successfully  balancing  mission  and  conservation  requirements 
are  long-term  planning  and  effective  RCW  management  to  prevent  ' 
conflicts  between  these  interests.  In  consultations  with  the 
FWS,  installations  will  attempt  to  preserve  the  ability  to 
maintain  training  readiness,  while  meeting  ESA  conservation 
requirements . 

C.  Cooperation  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
Army  will  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with  the  FWS  on  RCW 
conservation.  Installations  should  routinely  engage  in  informal 
consultation  with  the  FWS  to  ensure  that  proposed  actions  are 
consistent  with  the  ESA  requirements. 

D.  Ecosystem  Management .  Conservation  of  the  RCW  and  other 
species  is  part  of  a  broader  goal  to  conserve  biological 
diversity  on  Army  lands  consistent  with  the  Army's  mission. 
Biological  diversity  and  the  long-term  survival  of  individual 
species,  such  as  the  RCW,  ultimately  depend  upon  the  health  of 
the  sustau.ning  ecosystem.  Therefore,  RCW  ESMPs  should  promote 
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ecosystem  integrity.  Maintenance  of  ecosystem  integrity  and 
health  also  benefit  the  Army  by  preserving  and  restoring  training 
lands  for  long-term  use. 

E.  Staffing  and  Funding.  Installation  commanders  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  adequate  professional  personnel  and 
funds  are  provided  for  the  conservation  measures  prescribed  by 
these  guidelines  and  RCW  ESMPs.  Commanders  are  responsible  for 
accurately  identifying  the  funding  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  guidelines.  RCW  conservation  projects  are 
funded  through  environmental  channels  and  will  be  identified  in 
the  Environmental,  Pollution  Prevention,  Control  and  Abatement 
Report  (RCS  1383). 

F.  Conservation  on  Adjacent  Lands.  Necessary  habitat  for 
the  RCW  includes  nesting  and  foraging  areas.  Both  of  these  RCW 
habitat  components  may  be  located  entirely  on  installation  lands. 
There  may  be  instances,  however,  where  one  of  these  components  is 
located  on  installation  land,  while  the  other  is  'located  on_ 
adjacent  or  near-by  non-Army  land.  Installations  should  initiate 
cooperative  management  efforts  with,  these  landowners,  if  such 
efforts  would  compliment  installation  RCW  conservation 
initiatives . 

G.  Regional  Conservation.  The  interests  of  the  Army  and 
the  RCW  are  best  served  by  encouraging  conservation  measures  in 
areas  off  the  installation.  Installations  should  participate  in 
promoting  cooperative  RCW  conservation  plans,  solutions,  and 
efforts  with  other  federal,  state,  and  private  landowners  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

H.  Management  Strategy.  These  guidelines  require 
installations  to  adopt  a  long-term  approach  to  RCW  management 
consistent  with  the  military  mission  and  the  Endangered  Species- 
Act.  First,  installations  are  required  to  establish  an 
installation  RCW  population  goal  in  consultation  with  the  FWS 
using  the  methodology  described  in  para  "7.3  below.  Once 
established,  the  installation  must  designate  sufficient  nesting 
and  foraging  habitat  to  attain  and  sustain  the  goal.  The  goal 
will  also  dictate  the  required  management  intensity  level.  Next, 
installations  must  develop  an  ESMP  to  attain  and  sustain  the 
installation  RCW  population  goal  in  perpetuity  in  accordance  with 
chapter  11,  AR  420-74.  Third,  installations  are  required  to 
ensure  that  all  units  and  personnel  that  conduct  training  and 
other  activities  at  the  installation  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  installation  RCW  ESMP. 

IV.  Definitions. 

Augmentation  -  Relocation  of  an  RCW,  normally  a 
juvenile/fledgling  female,  from  one  active  cluster  to  another 
active  cluster. 
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Basal  area  (BA)  -  The  cross-sectional  area  (square  feet)  of 
trees  per  acre  measured  at  approximately  four  and  one-half  feet' 
from  the  ground. 

Biological  diversity  -  The  variety  of  life  and  its 
processes.  It  includes  the  variety  of  living  organisms,  the 
genetic  differences  among  them,  and  the  communities  and 
ecosystems  in  which  they  occur. 

Buffer  zone  -  The  zone  extending  outward  200  feet  from  the 
outermost  cavity  trees  in  a  cluster. 

Cavity  -  An  excavation  in  a  tree  made,  or  artificially 
created,  for  roosting  and  nesting  by  RCWs. 

Cavity  restrictor  —  A  metal  plate  that  is  placed  around  an 
RCW  cavity  to  prevent  access  by  larger  species.^  A  restrictor 
also  prevents  a  cavity  from  being  enlarged,  or  if  already 
enlarged,  shrinks  the  cavity  entrance  diameter  to  a  size  that 
prevents  access  by  larger  competing  species. 

Cavity  start  -  An . incomplete  cavity  excavated  by,  or 
artificially  created  for,  RCWs. 

Cavity  tree  -  A  tree  containing  one-  or  more  active  or 
inactive  RCW  cavities  or  cavity  starts. 

Cluster  -  The  aggregate  area  encompassing  cavity  trees 
occupied  or  formerly  occupied  by  an  RCW  group  plus  a  200  foot 
buffer  zone  (formerly  called  "colony") . 

Effective  breeding  pairs  -  Groups  that  successfully  fledge 
young. 

Group  -  A  social  unit  of  one  or  more  RCWs  that  inhabits  a  . 
cluster  (formerly  called  "clan") .  A  group  may  include  a 
solitary,  territorial  male;  a  mated  pair;  or  a  pair  with  helpers 
(offspring  from  previous  years) . 

Habitat  Management  Unit  (HMU)  -  Designated  area(s)  managed 
for  RCW  nesting  and  foraging,  including  clusters  and  areas 
determined  to  be  appropriate  for  recruitment  and  replacement 
stands. 

Impact/danger  areas  -  The  ground  within  the  training  complex 
used  to  contain  fired  or  launched  ammunition  or  explosives  and 
the  resulting  fragments,  debris,  and  components  from  various 
weapons  systems. 

Population  -  A  RCW  population  is  the  aggregate  of  groups 
which  are  close  enough  together  so  that  the  dispersal  of 
individuals  maintains  genetic  diversity  and  all  the  groups  are 
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capable  of  genetic  interchange.  Population  delineations  should 
lie  made  irrespective  of  land  ownership. 


Pj-Qvisioning  -  The  artificial  construction  of  cavities  or 
cavity  starts. 


Recovery  population  -  A  total  of  250  or  more  effective 
breeding  pairs  annually,  for  a  five  year  period. 

Recruitment  -  The  designation  and  management  of  habitat  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  a  new  breeding  group  to  that  habitat. 


Recruitment  stand  -  A  stand  of  trees,  minimum  of  lOacres^in 
size  with  sufficient  suitable  RCW  nesting  habitat  identified  oo 
support  a  new  RCW  group.  Stand  and  supporting  foraging  area 
should  be  located  3/8  mile  to  3/4  mile  from  a  cluster  .or  other 
recruitment  stand. 


Relict  tree  -  a  pine  tree  usually  more  than. 100  years  old 
having  characteristics  making  it  attractive  to  the  RCW  for  cavi  y 
excavation. 

Replacement  stand  -  a  stand  of  trees,  minimi^  of  10  acres  in 
size,  identified  to  provide  suitable  nesting  habitat  for 
colonization  when  the  current  cluster  becomes  unsuitable.  The 
stand  should  be  approximately  20-30  years  younger  than  the 
active  cluster.  While  it  is  preferable  for  replacement  stands  to 
be  contiguous  to  the  active  colony,  at  no  time  should  they  be 
more  than  l/4  mile  from  the  cluster,  unless  there  is  no  suita  e 
alternative. 


Stand  -  an  aggregation  of  trees  occupying  a  specific  area 
and  sufficiently  uniform  in  species  composition,  age, 
arrangement,  Snd  condition  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  rom  le 
forest:  on  adjoining  areas- 


Sub-poDulation  -  the  aggregate  of  groups  which  are  close 
enough  together  to  allow  for  demographic  interchange  between 
groups.  A  sub-population  does  not  have  a  significant  demographic 
influence  on  adjacent  sub-populations,  but  there  is  sufficien 
genetic  interchange  between  the  sub-populations  to  be  considere 
one  population. 


Translocation  -  the  relocation  of  one  or  more  RCWs  from  an 
active  cluster  to  an  inactive  cluster _ or  recruitment  stand  that 
contains  artificially  constructed  cavities. 


V.  Guidelines  for  Installation  RCW  ESMPs. 

Installations  will  prepare  RCW  ESMPs  and  manage  RCW  populations 
according  to  the  follox^7ing  guidelines. 
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A.  RC^‘7  ESMP  Development  Process . 

'  r  ,  , 

Preparation  of  installation  RCW  ESMPs  requires  a  systematic, 
step-by-step  approach.  RCW  populations  (current  and  goal) ,  RCW 
habitat  (current  and  potential) ,  and  training  and  other  mission 
requirements  (present  and  future)  must  be  identified.  Detailed 
analysis  of  these  factors  and  their  interrelated  impacts  are 
required  as  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  an  ESMP. 
Installations  should  use  the  following  or  a  similar  methodology 
in  conducting  this  analysis: 

1.  Identify  the  current  RCW  population  and  its 
distribution  on  the  installation. 

2.  Identify  areas  on  the  installation  suitable  or 
potentially  suitable  for  RCW  nesting  and  foraging  habitat. 

3.  Establish  the  installation  RCW  population  goal  with 
the  FWS  according  to  the  guidance  in  B  below.  The  installation 
RCW  population  goal  will  at  least  equal  the  current  population. 

4.  Identify  installation  and  tenant  unit  mission 
requirements.  Overlay’  these  requirements  on  the  RCW  .distribution 
scheme. 


5.  Identify  mission  requirements  that  are  incompatible 
with  the  conservation  of  RCW  habitat. 

6.  Identify  areas  where  conflicting  mission 
requirements  could  be  relocated  to  avoid  RCW  habitat. 

■  7.  Identify  critical  mission  areas  where  activities 
cannot  be  relocated. 

8.  In  consultation  with  the  FWS,  identify  areas  that 
will  be  subject  to  the  expanded  training  guidelines  in  paragraph 
V.I.2.C  below. 

9 .  Identify  areas  which  could  support  RCW  augmentation 
or  translocation. 

10.  Identify  areas  suitable  for  RCW  habitat  and  free 
of  conflicting  present  and  projected  mission  activities.  These 
are  prime  areas  for  designation  as  recruitment  stands. 

11.  Analyze  the  information  developed  above  using  the 
guidance  contained  in  these  guidelines. 

12.  Prepare  the  RCW  ESMP  to  implement  the  best 
combination  of  options,  consistent  with  meeting  the  established 
RCW  population  goal,  while  minimizing  adverse  impacts  to  training 
readiness  and  other  mission  requirements. 
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B.  RCW  Population  Goal. 

1.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  RCW  management  is  to 
determine  an  installation  population  goal  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  V.B.2  below.  Once  this  goal  is  established,  it  is  used 
to  designate  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  RCW  HMUs  and  the 
appropriate  level  of  management  intensity. 

2 .  ESMPs  must  clearly  state  the  installation  RCW 
population  goal.  This  goal  will  be  established  through  informal 
or  formal  consultation  with  FWS.  Goals  should  be  carefully 
calculated  considering  the  current  and  future  installation  and 
tenant  unit  missions,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  current  and 
future  suitable  habitat  on  and  off  the  installation,  the  guality 
of  the  habitat,  the  current  size  of  the  RCW  population,  the 
distribution  of  clusters,  the  configuration  of  sub-populations, 
the  land  ownership  patterns ,.  the  recovery  potential  (see  3 
below) ,  the  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives,  etc.  The  goal  should 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  present  and  future 
installation  and  tenant  unit  missions  and  conservation.  Once 
established,  the  population  goal  wi-11  determine  the  amount  of 
installation  land  to  be  managed  as  RCW  habitat.  Goals  should  be 
considered  long-term  but  are  subject  to  change,  through 
consultation  with  the  FWS,  based  upon  changing  circumstances  and 
new  scientific  information 

3.  The  population  goal  established  for  an  installation 
will  dictate  the  required  RCW  management  intensity  level.  A 
population  that  has  "achieved  the  installation  goal  need  only  be 
maintained  at  that  level,  however,  installations  should  continue 
to  encourage  population  growth  where  feasible  and  compatible  with 
the  military  mission.  In  contrast,  any  population  that  has  not 
achieved  its  population  goal  requires  an  active 
x’ecruitment/augmentation  strategy.  A  maintenance  strategy  is 
approoriate  for  populations  which  have  attained  the  maximum 
population  that  can  be  supported  by  available  suitable  habitat, 
irrespective  of  population  size.  However,  maintenance  activities 
will  vary  according  to  the  population  size,  for  example,  smaller 
nonviable  populations  may  require  occasional  augmentation, 
predator  control,  etc. 

C.  Surveys,  Inspections ,  and  Monitoring  Programs. 

1.  Installations  will  conduct  the  following  surveys 
and  monitoring  programs. 

a.  Five-Year  installation-wide  RCW  surveys. 
Effective  management  of  the  RCW  requires  an  accurate  survey  of 
installation  land  for  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees.  The 
survey  must  document  the  location  of  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start 
trees  as  accurately  and  precisely  as  possible  (using  Global 
Positioning  System  and  Geographic  Information  System,  ii 
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available)  and  the  activity  within  all  clusters.  An 
installation-wide  sur’/ey  will  be  conducted  every  five  years. 
Installations  may  conduct  the  survey  over  the  five  year  period, 
annually  surveying  one-fifth  of  the  installation. 


b.  Project  surveys.  Prior  to  any  timber 
harvesting  operations,  construction,  or  other  significant  land- 
disturbing  activities,  excluding  burning,  a  100-percent  survey  of 
the  affected  area  will  be  conducted  by  natural  resources 
personnel  trained  and  experienced  in  RCW  survey  techniques  and 
supervised  by  a  RCW  biologist,  if  one  has  not  occurred  within  the 
preceding  year.  Installations  will  conduct  project  surveys  in 
accordance  with  the  survey  guidance  in  V.  Henry,  Guidelines  for 
Preparation  of  Biological  Assessments  and  Evaluations  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Southeast  Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (September  1989) .  In  the  case 
of  range  construction,  the  survey  will  also  include  the  surface 
danger  zone  for  the  weapons  to  be  used  on  that  range. 


c.  Annual  inspections.  Clusters  that  have  not 
been  deleted  from  management  in  accordance  with  paragraph  V.D.2.b 
below  and  recruitment  stands  must  be  inspected  annually.  These 
are  prescriptive  inspections,  used  to  develop  treatments  and 
modifications  of  treatments  to  maintain  suitable  nesting  habitat. 
At  a  minimum,  installations  will  inspect  and  record  data  for: 


encroachment ; 


fires  (prescribed 


(1)  density  and  height  of  hardwood 

(2)  height  of  RCW  cavities; 

(3)  condition  of  cavity  trees  and  cavities; 

(4)  a  description  of  damage  from  training, 
or  wild) ,  etc. ;  and 


(5)  evidence  of  RCW  activity  for  each  cavity 
tree  (includes  each  cavity  in  the  tree)  within  the  cluster.  See 
2a  below  for  guidance  on  the  maintenance  of  survey  and  monitoring 
records . 


d.  Ten-year  forest  survey.  In  addition  to  an  RCW 
survey  required  in  la  above,  installations  will  conduct,  as 
required  by  AR  420-74,  an  installation-wide  forest  survey  at 
least  every  ten  years.  In  conducting  the  forest  survey,  data 
will  be  gathered  to  accurately  determine  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  foraging  and  nesting  habitat  for  the  RCW. 
Alternately,  installations  may  survey  ten  percent  of  the 
installation  annually.  Forest  surveys  will  be  conducted  using  a 
recognized  plot  sampling  technique,  such  as  the 'random  line  plot 
cruise,  the  random  point  sample  cruise,  or  the  line  strip  cruise 
method.  Forest  sui^/eys  in  impact  areas  may  be  conducted  using 
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scientifically  accepted,  aerial  photography  interpretation 
methods. 


e.  Monitoring.  Installations  will  conduct 
monitoring  programs  to  scientifically  determine  demographic 
trends  within  the  population  as  a  whole.  Sample  sizes  will  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  clusters  and  their  dispersion  on  the 
installation  by  habitat  category  (e.g.,  longleaf  pine/scrub  oak, 
pine  flatwoods,  pine  mixed  hardwoods)  and  by  category  of  use 
(e.g.,  non-dud  producing  ranges,  mounted  and  dismounted  training 
areas,  cantonment  areas,  bivouac  areas,  etc.).  Sample  sizes  will 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  have  statistical  validity  and  to  ensure 
that  population  trends  and  important  biological  information  can 
be  determined . for  the  entire  installation.  Installations  with  25 
clusters  or  less  will  monitor  all  sites.  Installations  with 
greater  than  25  clusters  will  monitor  sample  sizes  based  on  the 
following:  25  percent  of  the  RCW  clusters  --(active  and  inactive) 

located  in  each  habitat  and  usage  category  on  the  installation, 
with  a  minimum  of  three  RCW  clusters  per  habitat  type  or  a  total 
of  25  clusters,  whichever  is  greater.  Monitoring  activities  will 
be  done  annually  to  acquire  data  to  determine  the  number  of 
adults  and  fledglings ’per  site,  sex  of  birds,  number  of  breeding 
groups,  and  number  of  nests.  Monitoring  will  include  color 
banding  of  birds. 

2 .  Results  from  surveys  and  monitoring  will  be 
recorded  as  follows: 

a.  Survey/monitoring  records.  Survey  and 
monitoring  results  will  be  recorded  and  retained  permanently 
allowing  for  trend  analysis. 

b.  RCW  map.  Survey  data  will  be  used  to  generate 
installation  RCW  maps  accurately  depicting  the  location  of  RCW 
clusters,  KMUs,  etc.  The  map  will  be  widely  distributed  for  use 
by  those  conducting  land  use  activities  on  the  installation, 
including  military  training,  construction  projects,  range 
maintenance,  etc.  Maps  will  be  updated  at  least  every  five  years 
to  coincide  with  the  installation-wide  RCW  survey  or  when  a  20 
percent  change  in  the  number  of  clusters  occurs,  whichever  is 
sooner. 


D.  RCW  Habitat  Management  Units. 

1.  Designation  of  habitat  management  units  (HMUs) . 
Installation  RCW  ESMPs  will  provide  for  the  designation  of 
nesting  and  foraging  areas  within  HMUs  sufficient  to  attain  and 
sustain  the  installation  RCW  population  goal-  Determination  of 
the  installation  population  goal  is  a  prerequisite  to  HMU 
designation.  HMU  delineation  is  an  important  step  in  the 
planning . process  because  it  defines  the  future  geographic 
configuration  of  the  installation  RCW  population.  Areas 
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designated  as  HMUs  must  be  managed  according  to  these  guidelines - 
2.  Areas  included  within  HMUs. 

a.  Hl'IUs  will  encompass  all  clusters,  areas 

^or  recruitment  and  replacement,  and  adeouate  foraging 
areas  as  specified  in  d  below. 

b.  After  consultation  with  the  FWS,  clusters  that 
have  been  documented  as  continuously  inactive  for  a  period  of 
five  consecutive  years  or  more  may  be  deleted  from  HMUs.  Once 
deletion  of  a  cluster  from  management  is  approved  by  the  FWS, 
existing  cavities  may  be  covered  to  discourage  reactivation. 

This  will  be  part  of  a  long-term  plan  to  shift  the  RCW  population 
to  areas  on  the  installation  where  conflicts  between  RCW 
management,  and  critical  mission  requirements  will  be  minimized. 
Inactive  clusters  will  not  be  deleted  from  HMU  management  unless 
sufficient  clusters  and  recruitment  stands  exist  on  the 
installation,  provisioned  in  accordance  with  these  guidelines,  to 
support  the  installation's  RCW  population  goal  (See  1  above). 

c.  In  designating  HMUs,  fragmentation  of  nesting 
habitat  will  be  avoided.  Installations  will  attempt  to  link  HMUs 
with  HMU  corridors,  allowing  for  demographic  interchange 
throughout  the  installation  population. 

d.  Adequate  foraging  habitat,  in  size,  quality, 
and  location,  must  be  provided  within  HMUs.  The  foraging  habitat 
needed  to  support  clusters  will  be  calculated  and  designated 
according  to  the  range-wide  guidelines  in  V.  Henry,  Guidelines 
for  Preparation  of  Biological  Assessments  and  Evaluations  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Southeast  Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (September  1989)  or  other 
physiographic-specific  guidelines  approved  by  the  FWS.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  high  quality  habitat  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  cluster,  rather  than  large  areas  of  poor  habitat. 

3 .  Minimization  of  RCW  management  impacts  on  the 
installation's  mission. 

a.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  RCW  biological 
needs,  HMUs  should  be  located  where  there  will  be  a  minimum 
impacc  upon  current  and  planned  installation  missions/operations 
and  should  be  consistent  with  land  usage  requirements  in  the  Real 
Property  Master  Plan.  This  is  particularly  important  regarding 
HMUs  designated  for  recruitment/replacement  purposes. 

b.  On  installations  where  the  RCW  is  present  in 
areas  where  there  are  or  potentially  could  be  significant  impacts 
on  installation  missions/operations,  especially  training-related 
operations,  the  RCW  ESMP  should  provide  for  the  following: 
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(1)  The  installation  should  designate 
additional  HMUs  beyond  those  needed  to  attain  and  sustain  the 
installation  population  goal.  Installations  should  manage  these 
additional  HMUs  to  promote  population  growth  in  these  areas. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  RCW  biological  and 
demographic  needs  allow,  installations  should  locate  these 
additional  HMUs  where  RCW  management  requirements  will  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  mission/operations-  This  will  allow  for  a 
gradual,  long-term  shifting  of  RCW  sub-populations  into  more 
suitable  areas  through  natural  demographic  shifting,  recruitment, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  augmentation  and  translocation 
(described  in  paragraph  V.  J  below)  .  In  accordance  with  2  above, 
the  movement  of  RCWs  away  from  high  mission-conflict  areas  can  be 
further  encouraged  by  the  deletion  of  documented,  inactive 
clusters  from  RCW  management,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
quality  recruitment/replacement  sites  in  areas  with  reduced 
mission  conflicts. 

4-  Demographic  and  genetic  interchange. 

Installations  should  delineate  HMUs  to  maximize  the  linkage 
between  sub-populations  on  and  off  the  installations  and  with 
populations  off  the  installation.  Where  fragmentation  exists, 
installations  should  develop  plans  to  link  sub-populations  on  the 
installation  by  designating  habitat  corridors  where  practical. 

E.  EMU  Management  Practices .  All  HMU  management  activities 
and  practices  will  be  consistent  with  the  conservation  of  other 
candidate  and  federally  listed  species. 

1.  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  within  HMUs. 

a.  Due  to  RCW  biological  needs,  clusters  require 
a  higher  management  intensity  level  than  other  areas  within  HMUs. 
Within  HMUs,  maintenance  priority  will  be  given  to  active 
clusters  over  both  inactive  clusters  and  recruitment  .stands . 

b.  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  will  be  kept 
clear  of  dense  midstory.  An  open,  park-like  pine  stand  is 
optimal.  All  midstory  within  50  feet  of  cavity  trees  will  be 
eliminated.  Beyond  50  feet,  some  pine  midstory  should  be 
retained  for  regeneration  and  some  selected  hardwoods  may  be 
retained  for  foraging  by  species  other  than  the  RCW.  Hardwoods 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  canopy  cover  nor 
10  percent  of  the  below  canopy  cover  within  the  cluster  or 
recruitment  stand.  Hardwood  stocking  should  be  kept  below  10 
square  feet  per  acre. 

c.  The  priority  of  forest  management  in  cluster 
sites  and  recruitment  stands  is  maintenance  and  production  of 
potential  cavity  trees  greater  than  100  years  of  age.  For  this 
reason,  no  rotation  age  shall  be  set  in  these  areas.  In  thinning 
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clusters  and  recruitment  stands,  dead,  dying,  or  inactive  cavity 
trees  will  be  left  for  use  by  competitor  species.  Thinning 
should  occur  only  when  pine  species  basal  area  (BA)  exceeds  80 
and  should  not  exceed  the  removal  of  more  than  30  BA  to  avoid 
habitat  disruption  (timber  prescriptions  within  clusters  should 
normally  be  on  a  10  year  cycle)  .  Pine  species  basal  areas  should 
be  kept  within  the  range  of  approximately  50  to  80  square  feet, 
maintaining  average  spacing  of  20  to  25  feet  between  trees,  but 
retaining  clumps  of  trees. 

d.  Trees  within  HMUs  affected  by  beetle  (e.g. , 

IPS  beetle,  southern  pine  beetle)  infestation  should  be  evaluated 
for  treatment  and  treated  appropriately.  Treatment  options  will 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  FWS .  Possible  treatments 
include  the  use  of  pheromones  or  cutting  and  leaving,  cutting  and 
removing,  or  cutting  and  burning  infected  trees.  Cavity  trees 
may  be  cut  only  with  the  approval  of  the  FWS.  Prior  to  cutting 
an  infected  cavity  tree,  a  suitable  replacement  cavity  tree  will 
be  identified  and  provisioned. 

e.  Timber  cutting,  -pine  straw  harvesting,  and 
habitat  maintenance  activities,  with  the  exception  of  burning 
activities,  will  not  be  conducted  during  the  nesting  season, 
occurring  from  April  through  July  depending  upon  the 
installation's  location.  If  a  biologist,  experienced  in  RCW 
management  practices,  determines  that  habitat  maintenance 
activities,  exclusive  of  timber  cutting  and  pine  straw 
harvesting,  will  have  no  effect  on  nesting  activities,  they  may 
be  conducted  at  anytime. 

2.  Other  areas  within  KMUs.  While  not  requiring  the 
same  level  of  intense  management  for  clusters  and  recruitment 
stands,  the  quality  of  foraging  and  replacement  stands  should  be 
maintained  by  a  prescribed  burning  program  sufficient  to  control 
hardwood  growth  and  ground  fuel  buildup  and  to  eliminate  dense 
midstory.  Improving  the  quality  of  foraging  habitat  will ^reduce 
the  quantity  (acreage)  required  to  maintain  the  installation  RCW 
population. 

3.  Midstory  control.  Prescribed  burning  is  normally 
the  most  effective  means  of  midstory  control  and  is  recommended 
as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  ecosystem.  Prescribed 
burning  will  be  conducted  at  least  every  three  years  .in  longleaf, 
loblolly,  slash  pine,  and  shortleaf  pine  systems.  Burning  must 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal,  state,  and 
local  air.  quality  laws  and  regulations.  With  the  agreement  of 
the  FWS,  the  burn  interval  may  be  increased  to  no  more  than  five 
years  after  the  hardwood  midstory  has  been  brought  under  control. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  alternatives  should  only  be  used  when 
burning  is  not  feasible  or  is  insufficient  to  control  a  well 
advanced  hardwood  midstory.  Application  of  herbicide  must  be 
consistent  with  applicable  Federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and 
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regulations.  Cavity  trees  will  be  protected  from  fire  damage 
du]fing  burning.  Burning  should  normally  be  conducted  in  the 
growing  season  since  the  full  benefits  of  fire  are  nou  achieved 
from  non— growing  season  burns.  Winter  burns  may  be  appropriate 
to  reduce  high  fuel  loads.  Use  of  fire  plows  in  clusters -will  be 
used  only  in  emergency  situations. 

4.  Erosion  control.  Installations  will  control 
excessive  erosion  and  sedimentation  in  all  HMUs.  Erosion  control 
measures  within  clusters  will  be  given  priority  over  other  areas 
within  HMUs. 

5.  Impact/danger  and  direct  fire  areas. 

a.  Impact/danger  areas. 

(1)  Impact/danger  areas  that  contain  or 
likely  contain  unexploded  ordnance  or  other  immediate  hazardous 
materials  (radiological  or  toxic  chemicals)  can  pose  danger  to 
personnel.  Natural  resources  conservation  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  intensive  management  in  high  risk  areas  generally  are  noi, 
justified. 

(2)  Designation  of  impact/danger  areas, 
safety  restrictions  on  human  access  to  impact/danger  areas,  range 
operations  in  impact/danger  areas,  and  the  associated  effects  of 
these  actions  on* RCW  management  activities  may  adversely  affect 
the  RCW  and  other  federally  listed  species  within  impacr/ danger 
areas,  including  the  possibility  of  incidental _ take. 
Installations  are  responsible  for  consulting  with  the  FWS  on 
these  potential  effects. 

(3)  To  the  degree  practicable,  clusters  and 
surrounding  foraging  area  should  be  designated  as  "no  fire  areas 
to  protect  clusters  from  projectile  damage. 

b.  Direct  fire  areas. 

(1)  Direct  fire,  non-dud  producing  impact 
areas  that  do  not  contain  unexploded  ordnance  or  other  immediate 
hazardous  materials  may  be  included  within  HMUs,  subjecu  to  the 
guidelines  set  forth  below. 

(2)  In  HMUs  which  are  not  impacted  upon  by 
weapons  firing,  RCW  management  will  be  the  same  as  for  HMUs 
outside  of  impact  areas.  In  HMUs  where  there  is  a  significant 
risk  of  projectile  damage  to  foraging  or  nesting  habitat,  the 
following  guidelines  apply: 

(a)  Range  layout  will  be 

modified/shielded  to  protect  HMUs  from  projectile  damage,  if 
practicable.  Protective  measures  that  will  be  considered  include 
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reorienting  the  direction  of  weapons  fire,  shifting  target 
arrays,  establishing  "no  fire  areas"  around  RCW  clusters  or  HMJs, 
revising  maneuver  lanes,  constructing  berms,  etc. 

(b)  Installations  should  develop 
alternate  HMUs  near  existing  HMUs  but  outside  the  affected  -range 
complex.  Augmentation  and  translocation  should  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  removing  RCWs  from  high  risk  areas. 

F.  Timber  Harvesting  and  Management  in  HMUs. 

1.  Timber  harvesting  in  HMUs  will  be  permitted  if 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  the  RCW.-  If  permitted,  a 
harvest  method  will  be  implemented  that  maintains  or  regenerates 
the  historical  pine  ecosystem.  In  most  ecosystems  inhabited  by 
the  RCW,  historical  conditions  are  characterized  by  old-growth 
longleaf  pines  in  an  uneven-age  forest,  with  small  (1/4  to  5 
acres)  even-age  patches  varying  in  size.  Timber  harvesting 
methods  must  be  carefully  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
historical  conditions  through  emulation  of  natural  processes. 

¥ 

2.  Longleaf  sites  will  not  be  regenerated  to  other 
pine  species.  Where  other  species  have  either  replaced  longleaf 
pine  (due  to  fire  suppression)  or  been  artificially  established 
on  sites  historically  forested  with  longleaf,  forest  ma.nagement 
will  be  directed  toward  regeneration  back  to  longleaf  by  natural 
or  artificial  methods. 

3.  At  a  minimum,  sufficient  old-growth  pine  stands 
will  be  maintained  by:  lengthening  rotations  to  120  years  for 
longleaf  pine  and  100  years  for  other  species  of  pine; 
indefinitely  retaining  snags,  six  to  ten  relict  and/or  residual 
trees  per  acre  when  doing  a  clearcut,  seedtree  cut,  or 
shelterwood  cut;  and  indefinitely  retaining  snags,  all  relicts, 
and  residuals  in  thinning  cuts.  No  rotation  age  will  be 
established  for  cluster  sites  or  replacement  stands.  The  above ^ 
rotation  ages  and  retention  rates  do  not  apply  to  off-site  stands 
of  sand  pine,  loblolly  pine,  or  slash  pine  that  will  be  converted 
back  to  longleaf. 

G.  Pine  Straw  Harvesting  within  HMUs.  Sufficient  pine 
straw  must  be  left  in  HMUs  to  allow  for  effective  burning  and  to 
maintain  soils  and  herbaceous  vegetation.  Areas  within  HMUs  will 
not  be  raked  more  than  once  every  three  to  six  years.  Baling 
machinery  will  not  be  used  or  parked  within  clusters. 

H.  Restoration  and  Construction  of  Cavities. 

1.  Restoration.  Active  and  inactive  cavities  found  to 
be  in  poor  condition  during  periodic  inspections  will  be  repaired 
whenever  feasible  to  prolong  their  use.  Cavity  restrictors  can 
be  installed  on  enlarged  RCW  cavity  entrance  holes  (greater  than 
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t'-o  inches  in  diameter)  to  optimize  the  availability  of  suitable 
cavities.  Thev  also  may  be  installed  to  protect  properly-sized 
cavities  where' suitable  cavities  are  limited,  the  threat  of 
enlargement  is  great,  or  where  another  species  is  occupying  a 
cavity.  Priorities  for  the  installation  of  restrictors,  in 
descending  order,  will  be:  (a)  active  single  tree  clusv,ers>  (b) 
single  bird  groups,  (c)  clusters  with  less  than _ four  suitable 
cavities,  and  (d)  others.  Restrictors  will  be  iJJ^alled 
according  to  scientific  procedures  accepted  by  the  FWS. 
Restrictors  will  be  closely  monitored,  especially  in  active 
clusters.  Adjustments  to  the  positioning  of  the  restrictors  will 
be  SaL  to  ensure  competitors  are  excluded  and  RCW  access  is 
unimpeded. 

2.  Construction.  Artificial  cavities  will  be 
constructed  in  areas  designated  for  recruitment  or  translocation 
and  in  active  clusters  where  the  nuit±)er  of  suitable  cavities  is 
limiting.  The  objective  is  to  provide  at  least  four  suitable 
cavities  per  active  cluster  and  two  cavities  plus  three  advanced 
starts  for  each  recruitment  stand.  Priorities  for  installation 
of  artificial  cavities  in  descending  order  will  be:  (a)  single 

cavity  tree  active  clusters,  (b)  active  clusters  with  _ 
insufficient  cavities  to  support  a  breeding  group,  (c)  mac  ive 
clusters  designated  as  and  managed  for  replacement _  or  recmitment 
stands  with  an  insufficient  number  of  usable  cavities  within  one 
mile  of  an  active  cluster,  (d)  new  replacement/recruitment  s 
within  one  mile  of  an  active  cluster,  (e)  inactive  clusters 
designated  as  and  managed  for  replacement  or  recruitment  stands 
within  three  miles  of  an  active  cluster,  (f)  recruitment 
DOtential  habitat  within  three  miles  of  an  active  clus>.er,  (g) 
inactive  clusters  and  (h)  replacement/recruitment  smnas  beyond 
three  miles  of  ah  active  cluster.  Cavity  construction  may  be  by 
either  the  drilling- or  insert  techniques.  Construction  must  be 
according  to  scientific  procedures  accepted  by  the  FWS  and 
accomplished  by  fully  trained  personnel. 


I.  Protection  of  Clusters. 

1.  Markings.  The  following  uniform  marking  guidance 
for  RCW  clusters  will  supersede  the  marking  guidance  issued  by 
the  Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs,  dated  8. Jan  1993. 


a.  Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees.  These  trees 
will  be  marked  with  two  white  bands'  approximately  four  to  six 
inches  wide  and  one  foot  apart.  The  bands  will  be  centered 
approximately  four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  A 
uniquely  numbered  small  metal  tag  will  be  affixed  to  e  cavi  y 
tree  for  monitoring’  and  identification  purposes. 


b.  Clusters-  Buffer  trees  on  the  outer  perimeter 
of  clusters  will  be  marked  with  a  one  to  two  foot-wide  white  band 
four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  Warning  signs  (c 
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below)  will  be  posted  at  reasonable  intervals  facing  to  the 
outside  of  clusters  and  along  roads,  trails,  firebreaks,  and  " 
other  likely  entry  points  into  clusters. 

c.  Warning  sign.  Signs  posted  at  clusters  will 
be  constructed  of  durable  material,  ten  inches  square  (oriented 
as  a  diamond) ,  white  or  yellow  in  color,  and  of  the  design  in 
Figure  1.  The  RCW  graphic  and  the  lettering  "Endangered  Species 
Site"  and  "Red-cockaded  Woodpecker"  will  be  printed  in  black. 

The  lettering  "Do  Not  Disturb"  and  "Restricted  Activity"  will  be 
printed  in  red.  All  lettering  will  be  3/8  inches  in  height. 

d.  Installations  will  conform  to  the  uniform 
markings  guidelines  in  a  through  c  above  by  1  Jan  1997.  Signs 
erected  and  markings  made  after  the  effective  date  of  these 
guidelines  will  conform  to  the  standards  in  a  through  c  above. 

e.  Training  on  non-Army  lands.  Installations 
conducting  long-term  training  on  private,  state,  or  other  federal 
lands  with  RCW  habitat  will  attempt  to  obtain  agreement  from  the 
landowners  on  compliance  with  these  markings  guidelines.  If  a 
landowner  does  not  agree  to  compliance  with  these  guidelines, 
even  with  the  installation  paying  the  costs  associated  with 
compliance,  installations  will  educate  troops  training  on  such 
lands  to  recognize  the  markings  used  by  the  landowner. 

2.  Training  within  RCW  clusters. 

a.  The  training  guidelines  in  this  section  apply 
within  clusters,  as  defined  in  paragraph  IV  above.  RCW-related 
training  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  recruitment  and  replacement 
stands  and  foraging  areas . 

b.  Standard  training  guidelines  within  clusters. 

(1)  Military  training  is  limited  to 
dismounted  training  of  a  transient  nature. 

(2)  No  bivouacs. 

(3)  No  digging  or  cutting  of  vegetation, 
except  for  hardwoods  used  as  camouflage. 

(4)  Use  of  CS  gas,  smoke,  flares,  incendiary 
devices,  artillery,  artillery  simulators,  mortars,  or  similar 
devices  is  prohibited  within  clusters.  Elsewhere  on  the 
installation,  units  will  coordinate  with  both  the  installation 
natural  resources  office  and  range  control  prior  to  using  CS  gas 
and  smoke,  other  than  smoke  grenades.  Use  of  blanks  in  M16 
rifles  and  handguns  is  permitted. 
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(5)  Vehicle  travel  through  clusters  is 
limited  to  designated  and  maintained  roads trails ,  and 
firebreaks  identified  on  official  installation  maps  ^^ed  for  this 
Durpose  Installations  must  consult  with  FWS  prior  to  ^he 
SsSbUshment  of  new  trails,  roads,  or  firebreaks  in  or  through 

RCW  clusters. 

(6)  With  FWS  approval  through  informal 
consultation,  off-road  through-traffic  by  wheeled  vehicles,  5 
?onJ  or  lisS;  travelling  at  least  100  feet  away  from  cavity  trees 
mav  be  permitted  on  an  infrequent  basis  for  specific  exercises. 
?he  SffSSS  of  this  off-road  vehicular  traffic  will  be  monitored 
and  documented  to  determine  long-term  trends. 

c.  E:'Cpanded  training  guidelines  within  clusters. 

(1)  In  consultation  with  the  FWS,  the 

installation  may  designate  clusters,  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  RCW  clusters  on  the  installation,  that  will  be  su  °i-he 

expanded  training  guidelines.  In  these  designated 

standard  training  guidelines  in  2b -above  apply,  except  that  th 
r-oSo5ing  additiinll  activities,  with  stated  restrictions,  are 

allowed : 

(a)  Bivouacs  and  battalion-level  and 
below  command  posts  are  allowed,  providing _ they  remain  at  least 
2  00  feet  away  from  cavity  trees.  Digging  is  pronibited.  Th 
fiLd  Ictivities  will  be  limited  in  duration  to  18  consecutive 
hours  or  less  from  1  August  through  31  March  and  to  6  consecutive 
hours  or  less  from  1  April  through  31  July. 

(b)  Use  of  blanks  in  individual  and 
crew-served  (M60  MG' and  below)  weapons  is  permitted. 

■  (c)  Wheeled  vehicles  are  permitted  to 

travel  and  remain  in  clusters  so  long  as  soU  erosion  levels 
remain  within  tolerance  limits  for  that  soil  series  under  Soil 
Conservation  Service  standards.  Venicles  will  remain  J:® 

2  00  feet  from  all  cavity  trees  at  all  times  except  as  allowed 
under  the  standard  training  guidelines  in  2b (5)  above. 

(2)  Installations  will  implement  a 

m^onitoring  plan,  approved  by  the  FWS ,  to  _  record  effects  or 

the  expanded  training  activities  and  to 

advers'e  impacts  on  the  RCW.  In  the  event  potential  adverse 
impacts  are  identified,  the  installation  will 

expanded  training  guidelines  and  implement  the  Suandard  training 
guidelines  in  2b (5)  above  and  will  consult  the  FWS. 

d.  Training  guidelines  will  be  actively  enforced 
through  installation  training  and  natural  resources  enrorcement 
programs,  prescribed  in  chapters  1  and  11,  AR  420  7-i,  an 
installation  range  regulations. 
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J.  Augmentation  and  Translocation, 

1.  Augmentation  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  expand  and 
disperse  the  RCW  population _ into  designated  HMUs.  Augmentation 
also  provides  a  means  to  maintain  genetic  viability  in 
populations  with  less  than  250  effective  breeding  pairs. 
Installation  plans  will  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  single¬ 
bird  groups.  Clusters  will  be  made  suitable  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements/procedures  outlined  in  paragraph  V.H.  above 
before  augmentation  is  attempted. 

2.  In  exceptional  situations,  installations  may 
translocate  RCWs  from  active  clusters  to  inactive  clusters  or 
rec:niitment/replacement  stands  where  cavities  have  been 
artificially  constructed.  For  example,  translocation  could  be 
used  to  move  RCWs  from  live  fire  areas  where  there  is  a 
significant  risk  of  harm  to  the  birds.  The  current  scientific 
literature  indicates  serious  limitations  in  successfully 
translocating  adult  RCWs,  in  particular,  adult  territorial  males. 
Translocation  will  be  accompanied  by  an  intensive  monitoring 
program. 


3.  In  areas  to  receive  RCW,  habitat  designation  and 
improvement  work  ensuring  that  nesting  and  foraging  habitat  meet 
the  standards  established  by  these  guidelines  (V.ETl.b  and  c, 
V.E.2,  V.D.2.d)  must  be  completed  before  augmentation  or 
translocation  is  attempted. 

4 .  _  Neither  augmentation  nor  translocation  will  be 
undertaken  without  the  approval  of  and  close  coordination  with 
the  FWS .  Installations  must  obtain  an  ESA  section  10  permit 
(scientific  purposes)  or  an  incidental  take  statement  under  ESA 
section  7  and  all  applicable  marking,  banding,  and  handling 
permits  prior  to  moving  any  RCW  through  augmentation  or 
translocation. 
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I.  General. 

A.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  these  guidelines  is  to  provide  standard  RCW  management 
guidance  to  Army  installations  for  developing  installation  endangered  species  management  plans 
(ESMPs)  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (RCW).  Installation  RCW  ESMPs  will  be  prepared 
according  to  these  guidelines  and  chapter  1 1,  AR  200-3,  Natural  Resources  -  Land.  Forest,  and 
Wildlife  Management.  These  guidelines  establish  the  baseline  standards  for  Army  installations 
in  managing  the  RCW  and  its  habitat.  Installation  RCW  ESMPs  vvdll  supplement  these 
guidelines  with  detailed  measures  to  meet  installation-specific  RCW  conservation  needs.  The 
requirements  in  RCW  ESMPs  will  apply  to  all  activities  on  the  installation. 

B.  Applicability.  The  guidelines  are  applicable  to  Army  installations  where  the 
RCW  is  present  and  to  installations  with  inactive  clusters  that  the  installation,  in  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  continues  to  manage  in.  an  effort  to  promote 
reactivation. 

C.  Revision.  These  guidelines  will  be  revised  as  necessary  to  be  consistent  with  the 
latest  RCW  recovery  plan  and  to  incorporate  the  latest  and  best  scientific  data  available. 

D.  Goal.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  implement  management  guidelines  which  will  allow  the 
Army  to  train  for  assigned  combat  and  other  missions  while  concurrently  developing  and 
implementing  methods  to  assist  in  the  recovery  and  delisting  of  the  RCW. 

E.  Existing  Biological  Opinions.  Installations  will  continue  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  existing  bidlogical  opinions  until  RCW  ESMPs  are  prepared  in  accordance  with 
these  management  guidelines  and  chapter  1 1,  AR  200-3  and  are  approved  through  consultation 
with  the  FWS.  RCW  ESMPs  should  be  drafted  to  incorporate  the  requirements  of  existing  ■ 
biological  opinions,  as  modified  to  conform  to  these  management  guidelines  through 
consultation  with  the  FWS. 

II.  Consultation. 

A.  In  preparing  RCW  ESMPs  and  taking  action  that  may  affect  the  RCW, 
installations  will  comply  with  the  consultation  requirements  of  section  7  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA);  the  implementing  FWS  regulations  at  50  CFRpart  402;  and  chapter  1 1,  AR 
200-3. 

B.  Early  entry  into  informal  consultation  with  the  FWS  is  key  to  resolving  potential 
problems  and  establishing  the  foundation  to  address  issues  in  a  proactive  and  positive  manner. 

If,  through  informal  consultation,  the  FWS  concurs  in  writing  that  the  RCW  ESMP  or  other 
action  is  not  likely  to  adversely  affect  any  endangered  or  threatened  species,  formal  consultation 
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is  not  required.  Issue  resolution  through  informal  consultation  is  the  preferred  method  of 
consultation. 

C.  When  consulting  with  the  FWS  on  RCW  ESMPs  and  other  actions  that  may  affect 
the  RCW,  the  opinions  of  the  FWS  will  normally  be  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  FWS  opinions  may  require  installations  to  take  measures 
inconsistent  with  these  guidelines.  After  every  effort  has  been  made  at  the  installation  and 
MACOM  levels  to  resolve  inconsistencies,  installations  will  report,  through  MACOM  channels, 
to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs  (ODEP),  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  FWS  opinions  that  are  not  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  ODEP  will  expeditiously 
review  these  reports  and  determine  if  HQDA-level  action  is  necessary.  If  feasible,  installations 
should  delay  implementation  of  measures  recommended  by  the  FWS  that  are  inconsistent  with 
these  guidelines  until  after  the  ODEP  review  is  completed. 

III.  Army  Policies  Applicable  to  RCW  Management. 

A.  Conservation.  Implementation  of  RCW  ESMPs,  prepared  in  accordance  with  these 
guidelines,  will  meet  the  Army's  responsibility  under  the  ESA  to  assist  in  conservation  of  the 
RCW.  Conservation,  as  defined  by  the  ESA,  means  the  use  of  all  methods  and  procedures  which 
are  necessary  for  endangered  and  threatened  species  survival  and  to  bring  such  species  to  the 
point  of  recovery  where  measures  provided  by  the  ESA  are  no  longer  necessary. 

B.  Mission  Requirements.  Installation  and  tenant  unit  mission  requirements  do  not 
justify  violating  the  ESA.  Mission  considerations  are  necessary  in  determining  the  installation 
management  and  recovery  goals.  The  keys  to  successfully  balancing  mission  and  conservation 
requirements  are  long-term'  planning  and  effective  RCW  management  to  prevent  conflicts 
between  these  interests.  In  consultations  with  the  FWS,  installations  will  preserve  the  ability  to 
maintain  training  readiness,  while  meeting  ESA  conservation  requirements. 

C.  Cooperation  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Army  will  work  closely. and 
cooperatively  with  the  FWS  on  RCW  conservation.  Installations  should  routinely  engage  in 
informal  consultation  with  the  FWS  to  ensure  that  proposed  actions  are  consistent  with  the  ESA 
requirements. 

D.  Ecosystem  Management.  Conservation  of  the  RCW  and  other  species  is  part  of  a 
broader  goal  to  conserve  biological  diversity  on  Army  lands  consistent  with  the  Army's  mission. 
Biological  diversity  and  the  long-term  survival  of  individual  species,  such  as  the  RCW, 
ultimately  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  sustaining  ecosystem.  Therefore,  RCW  ESMPs  should 
promote  ecosystem  integrity.  Maintenance  of  ecosystem  integrity  and  health  also  benefit  the 
Army  by  preserving  and  restoring  training  lands  for  long-term  use. 
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E.  Staffing  and  Funding.  Installation  commanders  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
adequate  professional  personnel  and  funds  are  provided  for  the  conservation  measures  prescribed 
by  these  guidelines  and  RCW  ESMPs.  Commanders  are  responsible  for  accurately  identifying 
the  funding  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  guidelines.  RCW  conservation  projects  are 
funded  through  environmental  channels  and  will  be  identified  in  the  Environmental,  Pollution 
Prevention,  Control  and  Abatement  Report  (RCS  1383). 

F.  Conservation  on  Adjacent  Lands.  Necessary  habitat  for  the  RCW  includes 
nesting  and  foraging  areas.  Both  of  these  RCW  habitat  components  may  be  located  entirely  on 
installation  lands.  There  may  be  instances,  however,  where  one  of  these  components  is  located 
on  installation  land,  while  a  portion  of  the  other  is  located  on  adjacent  or  nearby  non-Army  land. 
The  FWS  and  installations  should  initiate  cooperative  management  efforts  with  these 
landowners,  if  such  efforts  would  compliment  installation  RCW  conservation  initiatives. 

G.  Regional  Conservation.  The  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  RCW  are  best  served  by 
encouraging  conservation  measures  in  areas  off  the  installation.  The  FWS  and  installations 
should  participate  in  promoting  cooperative  RCW  conservation  plans,  solutions,  and  efforts  with 
other  federal,  state,  and  private  landowners  in  the  surrounding  area. 

H.  Management  Strategy.  These  guidelines  require  installations  to  adopt  a  long-term 
approach  to  RCW  management  consistent  with  the  military  mission  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  First,  installations  are  required  to  establish  installation  RCW  population  goals  in 
consultation  with  the  FWS  using  the  methodology  described  in  para  V.B  below.  Once 
established,  the  installation  must  designate  sufficient  nesting  and  foraging  habitat  to  attain  and 
sustain  the  goals.  The  goals  will  also  dictate  the  required  management  intensity  level.  Next, 
installations  must  develop  {in  ESMP  to  attain  and  sustain  the  installation  RCW  population  goals 
in  accordance  with  chapter  1 1,  AR  200-3.  Fourth,  installations  are  required  to  ensure  that  all 
units  and  persormel  that  conduct  training  and  other  activities  at  the  installation  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  installation  RCW  ESMP. 

IV.  Definitions. 

Augmentation  -  Relocation  of  an  RCW,  normally  a  juvenile  female,  from  one  active 
cluster  to  another  active  cluster. 

Basal  area  (BA)  -  The  cross-sectional  area  (in  square  feet)  of  trees  per  acre  measured  at 
approximately  four  and  one-half  feet  from  the  ground. 

Biological  diversity  -  The  variety  of  life  and  its  processes.  It  includes  the  variety  of 
living  organisms,  the  genetic  differences  among  them,  and  the  communities  and  ecosystems  in 
which  they  occur. 
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Buffer  zone  -  The  zone  extending  outward  200  feet  from  a  cavity  tree  or  cavity  start  tree 
in  an  active  or  primary  recruitment  cluster. 

Cavity  -  An  excavation  in  a  tree  made,  or  artificially  created,  for  roosting  and  nesting  by 

RCWs. 


Cavity  restrictor  -  A  metal  plate  that  is  placed  around  an  RCW  cavity  to  prevent  access  by 
larger  species.  A  restrictor  also  prevents  a  cavity  from  being  enlarged,  or  if  already  enlarged, 
shrinks  the  cavity  entrance  diameter  to  a  size  that  prevents  access  by  larger  competing  species. 

Cavity  start  -  An  incomplete  cavity  excavated  by,  or  artificially  created  for,  RCWs. 

Cavity  tree  -  A  tree  containing  one  or  more  active  or  inactive  RCW  cavities  or  cavity 

starts. 

Cluster  -  (formerly  called  "colony")  -  The  aggregate  area  encompassing  cavity  trees 
occupied  or  formerly  occupied  by  an  RCW  group  plus  a  200  foot  buffer  area. 

Effective  breeding  pairs  -  Groups  that  successfully  fledge  young. 

Group  -  (formerly  called  "clan")  -  A  social  unit  of  one  or  more  RCWs  that  inhabits  a 
cluster.  A  group  may  include  a  solitary,  territorial  male;  a  mated  pair;  dr  a  pair  vidth  helpers 
(offspring  from  previous  years). 

Habitat  Management  Unit  (HMU)  -  Designated  area(s)  managed  for  RCW  nesting  and 
foraging,  including  clusters' and  areas  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  recruitment  and 
replacement  stands. 

Impact  areas  -  The  ground  within  the  training  complex  used  to  contain  fired  or  launched 
ammunition  or  explosives  and  the  resulting  fragments,  debris,  and  components  from  various 
weapons  systems. 

Population  -  A  RCW  population  is  the  aggregate  of  groups  which  are  close  enough 
together  so  that  the  dispersal  of  individuals  maintains  genetic  diversity  and  all  the  groups  are 
capable  of  genetic  interchange.  Population  delineations  should  be  made  irrespective  of  land 
ownership. 

Population  goals  -  A  desired  RCW  population.  For  purposes  of  these  guidelines,  terms 
for  three  types  of  population  goals  may  be  relevant  to  developing  an  installation's  ESMP: 

1 .  Recovery  population  goal  -  The  number  of  groups  required  in  a  physiographic 
region  to  ensure  recovery  of  the  RCW  in  that  region. 
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2.  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal  -  The  number  of  groups  which  FWS 
identifies  as  the  installation's  potential  contribution  toward  meeting  the  recovery  population  goal. 

3.  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal  -  The  number  of  training-restricted 
clusters  which  the  installation  identifies  as  currently  compatible  with  the  installation's  on-going 
operations,  suitable  habitat,  and  missions  considering  its  conservation  responsibilities. 

Provisioning  -  The  artificial  construction  of  cavities  or  cavity  starts. 

Recovery  population  -  A  total  of  250  or  more  effective  breeding  pairs  annually,  for  a  five 
year  period. 

Recruitment  -  The  designation  and  management  of  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a 
new  breeding  group  to  that  habitat. 

Recruitment  stand  -  A  stand  of  trees,  minimum  of  10  acres  in  size,  with  sufficient  suitable 
RCW  nesting  habitat  identified  to  support  a  new  RCW  group.  Stand  and  supporting  foraging 
area  should  be  located  3/8  mile  to  3/4  mile  from  a  cluster  or  other  recruitment  stand. 

Recruitment  cluster  -  A  cluster  site  designated  and  managed  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
a  new  breeding  group  to  that  habitat.  Installations  may  have  two  types  of  recruitment  clusters: 

1 .  Primary  recruitment  cluster  -  A  recruitment  cluster  managed  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  the  growth  of  additional  RCW  groups  toward  meeting  the  Installation  Mission 
Compatible  Goal;  generally  applicable  training  restrictions  will  apply  to  recruitment  clusters. 

2.  Supplemental  recruitment  cluster  -  A  recruitment  cluster  managed  for  the  - 
purpose  of  attracting  the  growth  of  additional  RCW  groups  over  and  above  the  mission 
compatible  goal  needed  for  the  installation  to  reach  the  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal; 
training  restrictions  will  never  apply  to  supplemental  recruitment  clusters. 

Relict  tree  -  a  pine  tree  usually  more  than  100  years  old  having  characteristics  making  it 
attractive  to  the  RCW  for  cavity  excavation. 

Replacement  stand  -  a  stand  of  trees,  minimum  of  10  acres  in  size,  identified  to  provide 
suitable  nesting  habitat  for  colonization  when  the  current  cluster  becomes  unsuitable.  The  stand 
should  be  approximately  20-30  years  younger  than  the  active  cluster.  While  it  is  preferable  for 
replacement  stands  to  be  contiguous  to  the  active  colony,  at  no  time  should  they  be  more  than  1/4 
mile  from  the  cluster,  unless  there  is  no  suitable  alternative. 
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Stand  -  an  aggregation  of  trees  occupying  a  specific  area  and  sufficiently  uniform  in 
species  composition,  age,  arrangement,  and  condition  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  forest 
on  adjoining  areas. 

Sub-population  -  the  aggregate  of  groups  which  are  close  enough  together  to  allow  for 
demographic  interchange  between  groups.  A  sub-population  does  not  have  a  significant 
demographic  influence  on  adjacent  sub-populations,  but  there  is  sufficient  genetic  interchange 
between  the  sub-populations  to  be  considered  one  population. 

Suitable  acreage  -  installation  acreage  determined  to  be  currently  suitable  for  occupation 
by  RCWs  based  upon  vegetation  and  dominant  land  uses  and  acreage  potentially  suitable  for 
occupation  by  RCWs  through  reasonable  and  practicable  management  practices  -  for  example, 
acreage  with  severe  mid-story  encroachment  would  be  considered  as  potentially  suitable  acreage 
and  therefore  suitable  acreage;  however,  urban-type  areas,  the  cantonment,  impact  areas,  or  areas 
free  of  vegetation,  such  as  drop-zones,  field  landing  strips,  or  gun  positions,  would  not  be 
considered  suitable  or  potentially  suitable  acreage. 

Translocation  -  the  relocation  of  one  or  more  RCWs  from  an  active  cluster  to  an  inactive 
cluster  or  recruitment  stand  that  contains  artificially  constructed  cavities. 

V.  Guidelines  for  Installation  RCW  ESMPs. 

Installations  will  prepare  RCW  ESMPs  and  manage  RCW  populations  according  to  the 
following  guidelines.  Installations  will  update  ESMPs  every  five  years  or  when  circumstances 
dictate. 


A.  RCW  ESMP  Development  Process. 

Preparation  of  installation  RCW  ESMPs  requires  a  systematic,  step-by-step  approach.  RCW 
populations  (current  and  goal),  RCW  habitat  (current  and  potential),  and  training  and  other 
mission  requirements  (present  and  future)  must  be  identified.  Detailed  analysis  of  these  factors 
and  their  interrelated  impacts  are  required  as  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  an  ESMP. 
Installations  should  use  the  following  or  a  similar  methodology  in  conducting  this  analysis: 

1 .  Identify  the  current  RCW  population  and  its  distribution  on  the  installation. 

2.  Identify  areas  on  the  installation  currently  and  potentially  suitable  for  RCW 
nesting  and  foraging  habitat. 

3.  Establish  the  installation  RCW  population  goal(s)  with  the  FWS  according  to 
the  guidance  in  B  below. 
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4.  Identify  installation  and  tenant  unit  mission  requirements.  Overlay  these 
requirements  on  the  RCW  distribution  scheme. 

5.  Identify  mission  requirements  that  are  incompatible  with  the  conservation  of 

RCW  habitat. 

6.  Identify  areas  on  the  installation  where  conflicting  mission  requirements  could 
be  relocated  to  avoid  RCW  habitat. 

7.  Identify  critical  mission  areas  where  activities  cannot  reasonably  be  relocated. 

8.  Identify  areas  which  could  support  RCW  augmentation  or  translocation. 

9.  Identify  areas  suitable  for  RCW  habitat  and  free  of  conflicting  present  and 
projected  mission  activities.  These  are  prime  areas  for  designation  as  recruitment  stands. 

10.  Analyze  the  information  developed  above  using  the  guidance  contained  in 
these  guidelines. 

1 1 .  Prepare  the  RCW  ESMP  to  implement  the  best  combination  of  options, 
consistent  v^dth  meeting  the  established  RCW  population  goals,  while  minimizing  adverse 
impacts  to  training  readiness  and  other  mission  requirements. 

B.  RCW  Population  Goals. 

\ 

1 .  The  first  step  in  RCW  management  is  to  determine  the  Installation  Regional 
Recovery  Goal  and  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal  in  accordance  with  paragraph  V.B.2 
below.  Once  the  goals  are  established,  they  Avill  be  used  to  designate  the  amount  of  land  needed 
for  RCW  HMUs  and  the  appropriate  level  of  management  intensity.  Goals  should  be  considered 
long-term  but  are  subject  to  change,  through  consultation  with  the  FWS,  based  upon  changing 
circumstances,  changing  missions,  or  new  scientific  information.  In  conjunction  with  the  5  year 
review  of  ESMPs,  installations  will  reexamine  population  goals  to  reflect  changing  conditions. 

2.  ESMPs  must  clearly  state  the  installation  RCW  population  goals.  The  goals 
will  be  established  tiirough  informal  or  formal  consultation  tvith  FWS  using  the  following 
methodology: 


a.  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal.  Through  consultation  with  FWS 
determine  the  installation  "share"  of  the  recovery  population  goal. 
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(1)  Determine  the  number  of  active  clusters  required  in  the 
population  to  achieve  recovery. 

(2)  Count  RCW  groups  on  other  federal,  state  or  private  lands  that 
are  demographically  functioning  as  part  of  the  regional  population  as  contributing  to  the  overall 
regional  recovery  goal. 

(3)  Determine  the  installation's  carrying  capacity  to  support  RCWs 
based  upon  suitable  acreage  and  known  ecosystem  attributes.. 

(4)  Any  deficit  between  steps  (1)  and  (2),  considering  the 
limitations  of  step  (3),  will  be  considered  the  installation's  potential  contribution  toward  the 
overall  recovery  goal  and  will  be  termed,  for  ESMP  purposes,  the  Installation  Regional  Recovery 
Goal. 

b.  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal.  The  installation  will  determine 
its  known  capacity  to  integrate  RCW  management  with  on-going  and  planned  mission 
requirements  and  dominant  land  uses.  During  this  process,  the  installation  will  seek  input  from 
FWS. 

(1)  Determine  suitable  acreage. 

(2)  Determine  the  installation  carrying  capacity  to  support  RCWs , 
the  calculation  of  suitable  acreage,  known  ecosystem  attributes,  and  acreage  required  as  exempt 
for  critical  and  essential  mission  requirements.  Installations  may  only  exempt  acreage  as 
essential  for  mission  requirements  when,  considering  their  conservation  responsibilities  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  they  determine  that  imposing  generally  applicable  training  restrictions 
upon  such  certain  specific  lands  would  unacceptably  hinder  mission  accomplishment.  The 
mission  compatible  goal  should  be  carefully  calculated  considering  the  current  and  future 
installation  and  tenant  unit  missions,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  suitable  habitat  on  the 
installation,  the  quality  of  the  habitat,  the  distribution  of  clusters,  the  configuration  of  sub¬ 
populations,  the  recovery  potential  and  the  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives,  etc.  The  Installation 
Mission  Compatible  Goal  should  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  present  and  future 
installation  and  tenant  unit  missions  and  the  installation's  duty  to  conserve  the  endangered 
species. 


c.  ESMP  goals.  If  the  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal  is  less  than 
the  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal,  then  the  installation  will  use  the  Installation  Regional 
Recovery  Goal  as  the  ESMP  Goal.  If  the  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal  is  greater  than  the 
Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal,  then  the  installation  will  use  both  goals  in  the  ESMP.  The 
installation  ESMP  will  include  maps  for  planning  and  future  reference  which  show  the 
configuration  of  all  active  clusters  and  primary  recruitment  clusters  required  to  reach  the 
Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal.  These  maps  will  also  show  the  supplemental  recruitment 
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clusters  scheduled  for  management  in  the  5-year  planning  period.  These  maps  will  be  updated 
during  the  5-year  revision  process.  If  the  number  of  recruitment  sites  identified  in  the  initial  5- 
year  plan  falls  short  of  the  Installation  Regional  Recovery  Goal,  the  installation  will  also  identify 
the  additional  habitat  management  areas  where  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  will  be  added 
to  meet  this  goal.  Installations  will  identify  and  manage  a  minimum  of  200  acres  of  suitable 
habitat  for  each  identified  recruitment  cluster. 

d.  Maintenance  of  ESMP  goals.  A  population  that  has  achieved  the 
installation  regional  recovery  goal  need  only  be  maintained  at  that  level;  however,  installations 
should  continue  to  encourage  population  growth  where  feasible  and  compatible  with  the  military 
mission.  A  maintenance  strategy  is  also  appropriate  for  populations  which  have  attained  the 
maximum  population  that  can  be  supported  by  available  suitable  habitat,  irrespective  of 
population  size.  Maintenance  activities  will,  however,  also  vary  according  to  the  population  size. 
For  example,  smaller,  nonviable  populations  may  require  occasional  augmentation,  predator 
control,  etc. 


3.  The  population  goal  established  for  an  installation  will  dictate  the  required 
RCW  management  intensity  level.  An  installation  which  has  not  achieved  its  population  goals 
requires  an  active  recruitment/augmentation  strategy.  Annually,  the  installation  will  determine 
the  number  of  recruitment  clusters  to  provision  with  artificial  cavities,  cavity  restrictors,  etc.,  and 
concurrently  manage  those  recruitment  clusters  using  the  following  methodology: 

a.  Primary  recruitment  clusters.  The  installation  will  annually  add 
recruitment  clusters  ■within  the  limitations  of  available  nesting  and  foraging  habitat  of  at  least  the 
optimum  rate  of  growth  of  the  RCW.  The  optimum  rate  of  growth  of  an  installation’s  RCW 
population  will  be  determined  by  the  installation’s  population  size  and  population  distribution 
and  ■will  be  detailed  in  the  installation’s  ESMP  . 

b.  Supplemental  recruitment  clusters.  If  the  installation  recovery  goal  is 
greater  than  the  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal,  the  installation  will  annually  add 
supplemental  recruitment  clusters  within  the  limitations  of  available  nesting  and  foraging  habitat. 
These  supplemental  will  be  added  over  and  above  the  recruitment  clusters  described  in  paragraph 
V.B.3.a  above,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  rate  of  growth  to  attain  the  installation 
regional  recovery  goal.  The  installation  will  identify  and  subsequently  manage  these 
supplemental  recruitment  clusters  in  areas  not  already  selected  by  the  installation  as  a 
recruitment  cluster  in  paragraph  V.B.3.a  above.  Installations  will  manage  these  supplemental 
clusters  concurrently  and  in  addition  to  recruitment  clusters  managed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal. 

(1)  Management  of  these  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  will  be 
closely  coordinated  with  FWS.  FWS  will  provide  incidental  take  provisions  for  supplemental 
recruitment  clusters  occupied  as  part  of  the  authorized  program  to  exceed  the  mission  compatible 
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goal  in  order  to  reach  the  installation  regional  recovery  goal.  Training  or  other  land  use 
restrictions  will  never  apply  to  recruitment  clusters  managed  under  this  approach;  however,  this 
does  not  authorize  installations  to  engage  in  non-training  related  construction  activities  in 
occupied  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  absent  consultation  with  FWS. 

(2)  The  installation  will  separately  manage  and  track  the 
supplemental  recruitment  clusters  as  contributing  to  the  installation  regional  recovery  goal.  As 
with  other  recruitment  clusters,  the  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  will  be  provisioned  and 
managed  in  woodpecker-suitable  habitat.  The  installation  will  give  priority  to  adding 
supplemental  recruitment  clusters  in  training  area  acreage  previously  exempted  from 
consideration  as  RCW  habitat  because  of  critical  or  essential  mission  requirements  under 
paragraph  V.B.l.b.  Installations  may  elect  to  count  as  either  supplemental  recruitment  clusters 
or  primary  recruitment  clusters,  those  clusters  where  RCWs  voluntarily  move  into  a  stand  which 
has  not  been  designated  previously  as  a  recruitment  cluster. 

c.  During  the  development  of  the  installation’s  ESMP,  and  at  the  5-year 
review,  if  a  cluster  or  recruitment  cluster  identified  previously  as  active  has  no  RCW  activity  for 
a  period  of  five  consecutive  years,  the  installation  may  cease  actively  managing  that  cluster. 

C.  Surveys,  Inspections,  Monitoring  and  Reporting  Programs. 

1 .  Installations  will  conduct  the  following  surveys  and  monitoring  programs. 

a.  Five-Year  installation-wide  RCW  surveys.  Effective  management  of 
the  RCW  requires  an  accurate  survey  of  installation  land  for  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees. 
The  survey  must  documentthe  location  of  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees  as  accurately  and 
precisely  as  possible  (using  Gldbal  Positioning  System  and  Geographic  Information  System,  if 
available)  and  the  activity  within  all  clusters.  An  installation-wide  survey  will  be  conducted  ■ 
every  five  years.  Installations  may  conduct  the  survey  over  the  five  year  period,  annually 
surveying  one-fifth  of  the  installation. 

b.  Project  surveys.  Prior  to  any  timber  harvesting  operations, 
construction,  or  other  significant  land-disturbing  activities,  excluding  burning,  a  100-percent 
survey  of  the  affected  area  will  be  conducted  by  natural  resources  personnel  trained  and 
experienced  in  RCW  survey  techniques  and  supervised  by  a  RCW  biologist,  if  such  survey  has 
not  occurred  within  the  preceding  year.  Installations  will  conduct  project  surveys  in  accordance 
with  the  survey  guidance  in  V.  Henry,  Guidelines  for  Preparation  of  Biological  Assessments  and 
Evaluations  for  the  Red-cnckaded  Woodpecker.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Southeast 
Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (September  1989).  When  conducting  project  assessments,  installations 
may,  through  informal  consultation  with  FWS,  reduce  the  forage  habitat  requirements  from  the 
Henry  guidelines  by  one-third,  or  as  specified  in  paragraph  V.D.2.d  below.  In  the  case  of  range 
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construction,  the  survey  will  also  include  the  surface  danger  zone  for  the  weapons  to  be  used  on 
that  range  except  for  new  ranges  which  use  existing  dedicated  impact  areas. 


c.  Inspections.  Active  clusters  that  have  not  been  deleted  from 
management  in  accordance  with  paragraph  V.D.2.b  below  must  be  inspected  annually. 
Recruitment  clusters  must  be  inspected  twice  per  year  (fall  and  pre-breeding  dispersal  periods)  to 
document  RCWs  occupancy;  once  occupied,  use  monitoring  criteria  in  paragraph  V.C.l.e. 

These  are  prescriptive  inspections,  used  to  develop  treatments  and  modifications  of  treatments  to 
maintain  suitable  nesting  habitat.  At  a  minimum,  installations  will  inspect  and  record  data  for: 


(1)  density  and  height  of  hardwood  encroachment; 

(2)  height  of  RCW  cavities; 

(3)  condition  of  cavity  trees  and  cavities; 

(4)  a  description  of  damage  from  training  (to  include:  damage 
to  cavity  and  cavity  start  trees  requiring  remedial  measures  if  any,  soil  disturbance  adjacent  to 
cavity  and  cavity  start  trees  requiring  remedial  measures  if  any,  and  general  condition  of  the 
forage  habitat  of  the  cluster  being  monitored  if  impacted  by  training  activities),  fires  (prescribed 
or  wild),  etc.;  and 


(5)  evidence  of  RCW  activity  for  each  cavity  tree  (includes 
each  cavity  in  the  tree)  within  the  cluster.  See  2a  below  for  guidance  on  the  maintenance  of 
survey  and  monitoring  records. 

d.  Ten-year  forest  survey.  In  addition  to  the  RCW  survey  required  in  la 
above,  installations  will  conduct,  as  required  by  AR  200-3,  an  installation- wide  forest  survey  at 
least  every  ten  years.  In  conducting  the  forest  survey,  data  will  be  gathered  to  deteimine 
accurately  the  quantity  and  quality  of  available  foraging  and  nesting  habitat  for  the  RCW. 
Alternately,  installations  may  survey  over  the  10  year  period,  e.g.,  ten  percent  of  the  installation 
annually.  Forest  surveys  will  be  conducted  using  a  recognized  plot  sampling  technique,  such  as 
the  random  line  plot  cruise,  the  random  point  sample  cruise,  or  the  line  strip  cruise  method. 
Forest  surveys  in  impact  areas  may  be  conducted  using  scientifically  accepted,  aerial 
photography  interpretation  methods. 

e.  Monitoring.  Installations  will  conduct  monitoring  programs  to 
scientifically  determine  demographic  trends  within  the  population  as  a  whole.  Sample  sizes  will 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  clusters  and  their  dispersion  on  the  installation  by  habitat 
category  (e.g.,  longleaf  pine/scrub  oak,  pine  flatwoods,  pine  mixed  hardwoods)  and  by  category 
of  use  (e.g.,  non-dud  producing  ranges,  mounted  and  dismounted  training  areas,  cantonment 
areas,  bivouac  areas,  etc.).  Sample  sizes  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  have  statistical  validity  and 
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to  ensure  that  population  trends  and  important  biological  information  can  be  determined  for  the 
entire  installation.  Monitoring  activities  will  be  done  annually  to  acquire  data  to  determine  the 
number  of  adults  and  fledglings  per  site,  sex  of  birds,  number  of  breeding  groups,  number  of 
nests,  and  number  of  cavity  trees.  Monitoring  will  include  color  banding  of  birds.  Installations 
will  coordinate  with  FWS  to  determine  if  additional  monitoring,  in  other  than  impact  areas,  may 
be  required  to  address  installation  specific  issues,  e.g.,  fragmented  populations  or  on-going 
translocation  programs. 


(1)  Active  Clusters.  Installations  with  25  active  clusters  or  fewer 
will  monitor  all  sites  annually.  Installations  with  more  than  25  active  clusters  \vill  annually 
monitor  sample  sizes  based  on  the  following:  25  percent  of  the  RCW  active  clusters  located  in 
each  habitat  and  usage  category  on  the  installation,  with  a  minimum  of  three  RCW  clusters  per 
habitat  type  or  a  total  of  25  clusters,  whichever  is  greater. 

(2)  Recruitment  Clusters.  Installations  with  recruitment  clusters 
designed  to  attain  either  the  mission  compatible  goal  or  the  installation  regional  recovery  goal 
will  conduct  additional  monitoring  and  reporting  of  monitoring  results.  Installations  will  monitor 
all  recruitment  clusters  for  at  least  five  years  after  occupation.  In  addition  to  the  monitoring  in 
paragraph  V.C.l.e,  installations  with  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  will  monitor  and  record 
the  following  information  of  military  training  and  activities  occurring  within  all  training  areas 
containing  recruitment  clusters:  a)  type  of  training  that  took  place,  b)  duration  of  training,  c)  date 
of  training,  d)  units  and  approximate  numbers  of  soldiers  involved  in  the  training,  e)  approximate 
number  and  types  of  vehicles  and  equipment  involved  in  the  training,  and  f)  other  relevant 
information  that  would  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  military  training  upon 
RCW  habitat. 


2.  Results  from  surveys  and  monitoring  will  be  recorded  and  reported  as  follows: 

a.  Survey/monitoring  records.  Survey  and  monitoring  results  for  all 
clusters  will  be  recorded  and  retained  permanently  allowing  for  trend  analysis. 

b.  .  Research  on  compatibility  of  military  training  with  RCWs.  ODEP  will 
ensure  that  monitoring  of  population  data  gathered  from  all  installations  with  primary 
recruitment  clusters  and  supplemental  recruitment  clusters  is  evaluated  for  trend  analysis  and  will 
share  this  analysis  with  FWS.  Research  data  will  be  analyzed  at  least  once  every  five  years  for 
population  trends.  In  consultation  with  FWS,  trend  analysis  from  paragraphs  a  and  b  above,  and 
other  outside  5  year  research  programs,  will  dictate  the  revision,  continuation,  or  cancellation  of 
military  training  restrictions  for  all  clusters  considered  part  of  the  mission  compatible  goal. 

Trend  analysis  will  not  effect  supplemental  recruitment  clusters. 

c.  Annual  Reporting.  Installations  will  annually  report  RCW  population 
data  to  FWS.  Along  with  the  population  data,  installations  will  report  all  actions  taken  to  recruit 
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RCWs  or  improve  RCW  habitat  (see  Appendix  2  for  content  and  format  of  report).  A  copy  of 
this  report  will  be  furnished  through  command  chaimels  to  ODEP.  The  Army  will  host  an 
annual  meeting  with  FWS  and  the  installations  to  discuss  installation  RCW  population  data. 
During  these  meetings,  if  it  becomes  clear  that  an  installation  is  accomplishing  less  than  50%  of 
its  ESMP  growth  goals  over  a  period  of  several  years,  then  the  installation  will  informally 
consult  with  the  FWS  to  determine  if  reinitiating  formal  consultation  is  desirable. 

d.  Notification.  The  installation  will  immediately  notify  FWS  and  their 
MACOM  in  the  event  of  incidental  take.  The  installation  will  notify  FWS  and  their  MACOM, 
and  reinitiate  consultation  with  FWS,  within  30  days  of  discovering  a  5%  population  decrease. 
MACOMs  will  report  either  of  these  occurrences  to  ODEP.  In  the  event  of  an  incidental  take, 
the  installation  will  also  comply  with  AR  200-3,  paragraph  1 1-9.  Upon  discovery  of  a  5% 
population  decrease,  the  installation  will  continue  to  abide  by  these  guidelines  and  will  conduct  a 
systematic  review  of  available  data  including  regional  trends  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  within  90  days.  If  the  cause  is  training  related,  within  150  days  the  installation  in 
consultation  with  FWS  will  develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  prevent  further  population  decline. 

e.  RCW  maps.  Survey  data  will  be  used  to  generate  installation  RCW 
maps  accurately  depicting  the  location  of  RCW  clusters,  RCW-related  training  restricted  areas, 
HMUs,  cavity  trees,  etc.  A  copy  of  these  maps  will  be  included  in  the  ESMP.  The  initial  ESMP 
produced  according  to  these  guidelines  will  identify  the  clusters  where  the  area  subject  to 
training  restrictions  have  changed  as  a  result  of  implementation  of  these  guidelines  as  opposed  to 
the  21  June  1994  guidelines.  Relevant  maps  will  be  widely  distributed  for  use  by  those 
conducting  land  use  activities  on  the  installation,  including  military  training,  construction 
projects,  range  maintenance,  etc.  Maps  will  be  updated  at  least  every  five  years  to  coincide  with 
the  installation- wide  RCW'survey  or  when  a  20  percent  change  in  the  number  of  clusters  occurs, 
whichever  is  sooner. 

D.  RCW  Habitat  Management  Units. 

1 .  Designation  of  habitat  management  units  (HMUs).  Installation  RCW  ESMPs 
will  provide  for  the  designation  of  nesting  and  foraging  areas  within  HMUs  sufficient  to  attain 
and  sustain  the  installation  RCW  population  goals.  Determination  of  the  installation's  population 
goals  is  a  prerequisite  to  HMU  designation.  HMU  delineation  is  an  important  step  in  the 
planning  process  because  it  defines  the  future  geographic  configuration  of  the  installation  RCW 
population.  Areas  designated  as  HMUs  for  all  active  and  recruitment  clusters  must  be  managed 
according  to  these  guidelines. 

2.  Areas  included  within  HMUs. 

a.  HMUs  will  encompass  all  clusters,  areas  designated  for  recruitment  and 
replacement,  and  adequate  foraging  areas  as  specified  in  d  below. 
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b.  During  the  development  of  the  installation’s  ESMP,  and  at  the  5-year 
review,  in  consultation  with  the  FWS,  clusters  that  have  been  documented  as  continuously 
inactive  for  a  period  of  five  consecutive  years  or  more  may  be  deleted  from  HMUs.  Designated 
recruitment  clusters  that  have  not  been  occupied  for  a  period  of  five  consecutive  years  may  also 
be  deleted  from  HMUs.  Once  deletion  of  a  cluster  from  management  is  approved  by  the  FWS, 
existing  cavities  may  be  covered  to  discourage  reactivation. 

c.  In  designating  HMUs,  fragmentation  of  nesting  habitat  will  be  avoided. 
Installations  will  attempt  to  link  HMUs  with  HMU  corridors,  allowing  for  demographic 
interchange  throughout  the  installation  population. 

d.  Adequate  foraging  habitat,  in  size,  quality,  and  location,  must  be 
provided  within  HMUs.  The  foraging  habitat  needed  to  support  active  clusters  will  be  calculated 
and  designated  according  to  the  range-wide  guidelines  in  V .  Henry ,  Ouidcllh??  for  Pr^p^r^fron  Pf 
Riological  Assessments  and  Evaluations  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Southeast  Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (September  1989)  or  other  physiographic- 
specific  guidelines  approved  by  the  FWS.  While  the  Henry  guidelines  are  used  to  establish 
minimum  forage  acreage  requirements,  some  installations  may  have  data  to  support  forage 
habitat  minima  below  the  Henry  standard.  If  installations  can  provide  data  to  support  forage 
habitat  requirements  different  from  the  Henry  guidelines,  the  installation,  in  consultation  with 
FWS,  may  establish  installation  specific  forage  minima  for  recruitment  sites,  project 
assessments,  and  habitat  management.  These  forage  requirements  will  apply  to  all  active  sites 
and  recruitment  sites  identified  for  management  in  the  ESMP .  Recruitment  sites  identified  to 
meet  long-term  population  goals  will  be  evaluated  with  the  same  criteria  used  in  the  goal  setting 
procedure.  A  minimum  of  "200  acres  of  potential/ suitable  habitat  will  be  identified  and  managed 
for  recruitment  sites  to  meet  the  Installation  Mission  Compatible  Goal  and  the  Installation 
Regional  Recovery  Goal.  The  underlying  strategy  is  to  identify  and  actively  manage  RCW  - 
habitat  in  the  short  to  mid-term  with  the  long-term  population  goal  always  in  sight.  Adhering 
strictly  to  the  Henry  guidelines,  or  applying  forage  habitat  requirements  to  areas  presently 
lacking  RCW  groups,  may  preclude  long-term  habitat  management.  This  could  increase  the  tune 
required  to  reach  installation  RCW  population  goals.  . 

3.  Minimization  of  RCW  management  impacts  on  the  installations  mission.  To 
the  extent  consistent  with  RCW  biological  opinions,  HMUs  should  be  located  where  there  will 
be  a  minimum  impact  upon  current  and  planned  installation  missions/operations  and  should  be 
consistent  with  land  usage  requirements  in  the  Real  Property  Master  Plan. 

4.  Demographic  and  genetic  interchange.  Installations  should  delineate  HMUs 
to  maximize  the  linkage  between  sub-populations  on  and  off  the  installations  and  with 
populations  off  the  installation.  Where  fragmentation  exists,  installations  should  develop  plans 
to  link  sub-populations  on  the  installation  by  designating  habitat  corridors  where  practical. 
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E.  HMU  Management  Practices.  All  HMU  management  activities  and  practices  will  be 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  other  candidate  and  federally  listed  species. 

1 .  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  within  HMUs. 

a.  Due  to  RCW  biological  needs,  clusters  require  a  higher  management 
intensity  level  than  other  areas  within  HMUs.  Within  HMUs,  maintenance  priority  will  be  given 
to  active  clusters  over  both  inactive  clusters  and  recruitment  stands. 

b.  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  will  be  kept  clear  of  dense  midstory. 
An  open,  park-like  pine  stand  is  optimal.  All  midstory  v^ithin  50  feet  of  cavity  trees  will  be 
eliminated.  Beyond  50  feet,  some  pine  midstory  will  be  retained  for  regeneration  and  some 
selected  hardwoods  may  be  retained  for  foraging  by  species  other  than  the  RCW.  Hardwoods 
will  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  canopy  cover  nor  10  percent  of  the  below  canopy 
cover  within  the  cluster  or  recruitment  stand.  Hardwood  stocking  will  be  kept  below  10  square 
feet  per  acre. 


c.  The  priority  of  forest  management  in  cluster  sites  and  recruitment 
stands  is  to  maintain  and  produce  potential  cavity  trees  greater  than  100  years  of  age.  For  this 
reason,  no  rotation  age  shall  be  set  in  these  areas.  In  thinning  clusters  and  recruitment  stands, 
dead,  dying,  or  inactive  cavity  trees  will  be  left  for  use  by  competitor  species.  Thinning  should 
occur  only  when  pine  species  basal  area  (BA)  exceeds  80  and  should  not  exceed  the  removal  of 
more  than  30  BA  to  avoid  habitat  disruption  (timber  prescriptions  within  clusters  should 
normally  be  on  a  10  year  cycle).  Pine  species  basal  areas  should  be  kept  within  the  range  of 
approximately  50  to  80  sqitare  feet,  maintaining  average  spacing  of  20  to  25  feet  between  trees, 
but  retaining  clumps  of  trees. 

d.  Trees  within  HMUs  affected  by  beetle  (e.g.,  Ips  beetle,  southern  pine 
beetle)  infestation  should  be  evaluated  and  treated  appropriately.  Treatment  options  will  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  FWS.  Possible  treatments  include  the  use  of  pheromones  or 
cutting  and  leaving,  cutting  and  removing,  or  cutting  and  burning  infected  trees.  Cavity  trees 
may  be  cut  only  with  the  approval  of  the  FWS.  Prior  to  cutting  an  infected  cavity  tree,  a  suitable 
replacement  cavity  tree  will  be  identified  and  provisioned. 

e.  Timber  cutting,  pine  straw  harvesting,  and  habitat  maintenance 
activities,  with  the  exception  of  burning  activities,  will  not  be  conducted  in  active  sites  during  the 
nesting  season,  occurring  from  April  through  July  depending  upon  the  installation’s  location.  If  a 
biologist,  experienced  in  RCW  management  practices,  determines  that  habitat  maintenance 
activities,  exclusive  of  timber  cutting  and  pine  straw  harvesting,  will  have  no  effect  on  nesting 
activities,  they  may  be  conducted  at  anytime. 
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2.  Other  areas  within  HMUs.  While  not  requiring  the  same  level  of  intense 
management  for  clusters  and  recruitment  stands,  the  quality  of  foraging  and  replacement  stands 
should  be  maintained  by  a  prescribed  burning  program  sufficient  to  control  hardwood  growth 
and  ground  fuel  buildup  and  to  eliminate  dense  midstory.  Improving  the  quality  of  foraging 
habitat  will  reduce  the  quantity  (acreage)  required  to  maintain  the  installation  ROW  population. 

3.  Midstory  control.  Prescribed  burning  is  normally  the  most  effective  means  of 
midstory  control  and  is  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  ecosystem. 
Prescribed  burning  will  be  conducted  at  least  every  three  years  in  longleaf,  loblolly,  slash  pine, 
and  shortleaf  pine  systems.  Burning  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal, 
state,  and  local  air  quality  laws  and  regulations.  With  the  agreement  of  the  FWS,  the  bum 
interval  may  be  increased  to  no  more  than  five  years  after  the  hardwood  midstory  has  been 
brought  under  control.  Mechanical  and  chemical  alternatives  should  only  be  used  when  burning 
is  not  feasible  or  is  insufficient  to  control  a  well-  advanced  hardwood  midstory.  Application  of 
herbicide  must  be  consistent  with  applicable  Federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

Cavity  trees  will  be  protected  from  fire  damage  during  burning.  Burning  should  normally  be 
conducted  in  the  growing  season  since  the  full  benefits  of  fire  are  not  achieved  from  non-growing 
season  bums.  Winter  bums  may  be  appropriate  to  reduce  high  fuel  loads.  Use  of  fire  plows  in 
clusters  will  be  used  only  in  emergency  situations. 

4.  Erosion  control.  Installations  will  control  excessive  erosion  and  sedimentation 
in  all  HMUs.  Erosion  control  measures  within  clusters  will  be  given  priority  over  other  areas 
within  HMUs. 


5.  Impact  and  direct  fire  areas, 
a.  Impact  areas. 

(1)  Impact  areas  that  contain  or  likely  contain  unexploded 
ordnance  or  other  immediate  hazardous  materials  (radiological  or  toxic  chemicals)  can  pose 
danger  to  personnel.  Natural  resources  conservation  benefits  to  be  gained  by  intensive 
management  in  high  risk  areas  generally  are  not  justified.  Certain  installations  may  have  impact 
areas  or  other  areas  that  have  been  contaminated  with  improved  conventional  munitions  or 
submunitions  where  entry  by  personnel  is  forbidden. 

(2)  Designation  of  impact  areas,  safety  restrictions  on  human 
access  to  impact  areas,  range  operations  in  impact  areas,  and  the  associated  effects  of  these 
actions  on  RCW  management  activities  may  adversely  affect  the  RCW  and  other  federally  listed 
species  within  impact  areas.  These  actions  may  lead  to  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  incidental 
take.  FWS  will  provide  incidental  take  provisions  for  impact  areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  or 
economical  to  either  relocate  or  protect  the  RCW. 
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(3)  To  the  degree  practicable,  clusters  and  surrounding 
foraging  area  should  be  designated  as  "no  fire  areas"  to  protect  clusters  from  projectile  damage. 

b.  Direct  fire  areas. 

(1)  Direct  fire,  non-dud  producing  impact  areas  that  do  not 
contain  unexploded  ordnance  or  other  immediate  hazardous  materials  may  be  included  within 
HMUs,  subject  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  below. 

(2)  In  HMUs  which  are  not  impacted  upon  by  weapons  firing, 
RCW  management  will  be  the  same  as  for  HMUs  outside  of  impact  areas.  In  HMUs  where  there 
is  a  significant  risk  of  projectile  damage  to  foraging  or  nesting  habitat,  the  following  guidelines 
apply: 


(a)  Range  layout  will  be  modified/shielded  where  practical 
and  economically  feasible  to  protect  HMUs  from  projectile  damage.  Protective  measures  that 
will  be  considered  include  reorienting  the  direction  of  weapons  fire,  shifting  target  arrays, 
establishing  "no  fire  areas"  around  RCW  clusters  or  HMUs,  revising  maneuver  lanes, 
constructing  berms,  etc. 


(b)  Installations  should  develop  alternate  HMUs  near 
existing  HMUs  but  outside  the  affected  range  complex.  Augmentation  and  translocation  should 
be  considered  as  a  means  of  removing  RCWs  from  high  risk  areas. 

F.  Timber  Harvesting  and  Management  in  HMUs. 

\ 

1 .  Timber  harvesting  in  HMUs  will  be  permitted  if  consistent  with  the 
conservation  of  the  RCW.  If  permitted,  a  harvest  method  will  be  implemented  that  maintains  or 
regenerates  the  historical  pine  ecosystem.  In  most  ecosystems  inhabited  by  the  RCW,  historical 
conditions  are  characterized  by  old-growth  longleaf  pines  in  an  uneven-age  forest,  with  small  (i/4 
to  2  acres)  even-age  patches  varying  in  size.  Timber  harvesting  methods  must  be  carefully 
designed  to  achieve  and  maintain  historical  conditions  through  emulation  of  natural  processes. 

2.  Longleaf  sites  will  not  be  regenerated  to  other  pine  species.  Where  other 
species  have  either  replaced  longleaf  pine  (due  to  fire  suppression)  or  been  artificially  established 
on  sites  historically  forested  with  longleaf,  forest  management  should  be  directed  toward 
regeneration  back  to  longleaf  by  natural  or  artificial  methods. 

3.  At  a  minimum,  sufficient  old-growth  pine  stands  will  be  maintained  by: 
lengthening  rotations  to  120  years  for  longleaf  pine  and  100  years  for  other  species  of  pine; 
indefinitely  retaining  snags,  six  to  ten  relict  and/or  residual  trees  per  acre  when  doing  a  seedtree 
cut,  or  shelterwood  cut;  and  indefinitely  retaining  snags,  all  relicts,  and  residuals  in  thinning  cuts. 
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No  rotation  age  will  be  established  for  cluster  sites  or  replacement  stands.  The  above  rotation 
ages  and  retention  rates  do  not  apply  to  off-site  stands  of  sand  pine,  loblolly  pine,  or  slash  pine 
that  will  be  converted  back  to  longleaf. 

G.  Pine  Straw  Harvesting  within  HMUs.  Sufficient  pine  straw  must  be  left  in  HMUs  to 
allow  for  effective  burning  and  to  maintain  soils  and  herbaceous  vegetation.  Areas  within  HMUs 
will  not  be  raked  more  than  once  every  three  to  six  years.  Baling  machinery  will  not  be  used  or 
parked  within  clusters. 

H.  Restoration  and  Construction  of  Cavities. 

1 .  Restoration.  Active  and  inactive  cavities  found  to  be  in  poor  condition  during 
periodic  inspections  will  be  repaired  whenever  feasible  to  prolong  their  use.  Cavity  restrictors 
can  be  installed  on  enlarged  RCW  cavity  entrance  holes  (greater  than  two  inches  in  diameter)  to 
optimize  the  availability  of  suitable  cavities.  They  also  may  be  installed- to  protect  properly-sized 
cavities  where  suitable  cavities  are  limited,  the  threat  of  enlargement  is  great,  or  where  another 
species  is  occupying  a  cavity.  Priorities  for  the  installation  of  restrictors,  in  descending  order, 
will  be:  (a)  active  single  tree  clusters,  (b)  single  bird  groups,  (c)  clusters  with  less  than  four 
suitable  cavities,  and  (d)  others.  Restrictors  will  be  installed  according  to  scientific  procedures 
accepted  by  the  FWS.  Restrictors  will  be  closely  monitored,  especially  in  active  clusters. 
Adjustments  to  the  positioning  of  the  restrictors  will  be  made  to  ensure  competitors  are  excluded 
and  RCW  access  is  unimpeded. 

2.  Construction.  Artificial  cavities  will  be  constructed  in  areas  designated  for 
recruitment  or  translocation  and  in  active  clusters  where  the  number  of  suitable  cavities  is 
limiting.  The  objective  is  tb  provide  at  least  four  suitable  cavities  per  active  cluster  and  two 
cavities  plus  three  advanced  starts  for  each  recruitment  stand.  Priorities  for  installation  of 
artificial  cavities  in  descending  order  will  be:  (a)  single  cavity  tree  active  clusters,  (b)  active  ’ 
clusters  with  insufficient  cavities  to  support  a  breeding  group,  (c)  inactive  clusters  designated  as 
and  managed  for  replacement  or  recruitment  stands  with  an  insufficient  number  of  usable  cavities 
within  one  mile  of  an  active  cluster,  (d)  new  replacement/recruitment  stands  within  one  mile  of 
an  active  cluster,  (e)  inactive  clusters  designated  as  and  managed  for  replacement  or  recruitment 
stands  within  three  miles  of  an  active  cluster,  (f)  recruitment  or  potential  habitat  within  three 
miles  of  an  active  cluster,  and  (g)  replacement/recruitment  stands  beyond  three  miles  of  an  active 
cluster.  Cavity  construction  may  be  by  either  the  drilling  or  insert  techniques.  Construction 
must  be  according  to  scientific  procedures  accepted  by  the  FWS  and  accomplished  by  fully 
trained  personnel. 

I.  Protection  of  Clusters. 

1.  Markings.  Installations  will  implement  the  following  marking  guidance  by  1 

Jan  1998. 
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a.  Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees  in  active  and  primary  recruitment  clusters. 
These  trees  will  be  marked  with  two  white  bands,  approximately  four  to  six  inches  wide  zind  one 
foot  apart.  The  bands  will  be  centered  approximately  four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 
Warning  signs  (e  below)  may  be  posted  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  cavity  and  cavity  start 
trees.  A  uniquely  numbered  small  metal  tag  will  be  affixed  to  the  cavity  tree  for  monitoring  and 
identification  purposes. 

b.  Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees  in  supplemental  recruitment  clusters. 
These  trees  may  be  marked  with  one  white  band  approximately  one  inch  wide.  The  band  will  be 
centered  approximately  four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  Warning  signs  (e  below)  will 
not  normally  be  posted.  A  uniquely  numbered  small  metal  tag  will  be  affixed  to  the  cavity  tree 
for  monitoring  and  identification  purposes. 

c.  Buffer  zone  for  cavity  and  cavity  start  trees  within  active  clusters  and 
primary  recruitment  clusters.  Warning  signs  (e  below)  will  be  posted  at  reasonable  intervals 
along  the  200  foot  perimeter  of  cavity  trees  facing  to  the  outside  of  the  buffer  zone  and  along 
roads,  trails,  firebreaks,  and  other  likely  entry  points  into  the  buffer  zone. 

d.  The  installation  will  mark  all  cavity  and  cavity  start  trees  in  a  managed 
cluster  in  accordance  with  paragraph  V.1. 1  .a  and  b,  above.  At  a  minimum,  four  suitable  cavity 
or  cavity  start  trees  will  be  marked  and  protected  within  each  cluster  (see  paragraph  V.H.2). 
Based  on  the  installation  biologist's  determination,  if  more  than  four  cavity  trees  are  required  to 
support  the  cluster,  the  required  number  of  trees  will  be  protected. 

e.  Warning  sign.  Signs  will  be  posted  and  will  be  constructed  of  durable 
material,  ten  inches  square  (oriented  as  a  diamond),  white  or  yellow  in  color,  and  of  the  design  in 
Figure  1 .  The  RCW  graphic  and  the  lettering  "Endangered  Species  Site"  and  "Red-cockaded . 
Woodpecker"  will  be  printed  in  black.  The  lettering  "Do  Not  Disturb"  and  "Restricted  Activity" 
will  be  printed  in  red.  All  lettering  will  be  3/8  inches  in  height. 

f.  Training  on  non-Army  lands.  Installations  conducting  long-term 
training  on  private,  state,  or  other  federal  lands  with  RCW  habitat  will  attempt  to  obtain 
agreement  from  the  landowners  on  compliance  with  these  markings  guidelines.  If  a  landowner 
does  not  agree  to  comply  with  these  guidelines,  even  with  the  installation  paying  the  costs 
associated  with  compliance,  installations  will  educate  troops  training  on  such  lands  to  help  them 
recognize  the  markings  used  by  the  landowner. 

2.  Training  within  RCW  clusters. 

a.  RCW  and  RCW  habitat  will  be  managed  biologically  by  clusters. 
Training  restrictions  will  apply  to  marked  buffer  zones  around  cavity  trees. 
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b.  The  training  restrictions  in  this  section  apply  to  buffer  zones  within 
marked  active  clusters  and  primary  recruitment  clusters.  RCW-related  training  restrictions  do 
not  apply  to  supplemental  recmitment  clusters,  inactive  clusters  and  foraging  areas. 

c.  Standard  training  guidelines  within  active  clusters  and  primary 

recruitment  clusters: 


( 1 )  Military  training  within  marked  cavity  tree  buffer  zones  is 
limited  to  military  activities  of  a  transient  nature  (less  than  2  hours  occupation) .  A  list  of 
prohibited  and  permitted  training  activities  within  buffer  zones  is  contained  at  Appendix  1 . 

(2)  Military  vehicles  are  prohibited  from  occupying  a  position  or 
traversing  within  50  feet  of  a  marked  cavity  tree,  unless  on  an  existing  road,  trail,  or  firebreak. 

3.  Training  throughout  the  installation.  Installations  will  give  priority  to 
maintaining  and  improving  the  habitat  of  RCW  clusters;  however,  in  addition  to  the  HMU 
management  practices  at  para.  V.E,  installations  will  observe  the  following  measures  to  maintain 
and  improve  potentially  suitable  habitat  for  the  RCW  throughout  the  installation 

a.  Military  personnel  are  prohibited  from  cutting  down  or  intentionally 
destroying  pine  trees  unless  the  activity  is  approved  previously  by  the  installation  biologist 
and/or  forester  and  is  authorized  for  tree  removal.  Hardwoods  may  be  cut  and  used  for 
camouflage  or  other  military  purposes. 

b.  Units  will  immediately  report  to  range  control  known  damage  to  any 
marked  cavity  or  cavity  start  tree  and/or  any  known  extensive  soil  disturbance  in  and  around 
RCW  clusters . 


c.  The  installation  will  immediately  (within  48  hours)  reprovision  a.  cavity 
tree  if  one  is  destroyed. 

d.  Installations  will  as  soon  as  practicable  (normally  within  72  hours) 
repair  damage  to  training  land  within  a  cluster  to  prevent  degradation  of  habitat. 

e.  All  digging  for  military  training  activities  in  suitable  acreage  will  be 
filled  vrithin  a  reasonable  time  after  the  completion  of  training 

f.  Training  guidelines  will  be  actively  enforced  through  installation 
training  and  natural  resources  enforcement  programs,  prescribed  in  chapters  1  and  11,  AR  200-3, 
and  installation  range  regulations. 
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J.  Augmentation  and  Translocation. 

1 .  Augmentation  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  expand  and  disperse  the  RCW  population 
into  designated  HMUs.  Augmentation  also  provides  a  means  to  maintain  genetic  viability  in 
populations  with  fewer  than  250  effective  breeding  pairs.  Installation  plans  will  provide  for  the 
augmentation  of  single-bird  groups.  Clusters  will  be  made  suitable  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements/procedures  outlined  in  paragraph  V.H.  above  before  augmentation  is  attempted. 

2.  In  exceptional  situations,  installations  may  translocate  RCWs  from  active 
clusters  to  inactive  clusters  or  recruitment/replacement  stands  where  cavities  have  been 
artificially  constructed.  For  example,  translocation  could  be  used  to  move  RCWs  from  live  fire 
areas  where  there  is  a  significant  risk  of  harm  to  the  birds.  The  current  scientific  literature 
indicates  serious  limitations  in  successfully  translocating  adult  RCWs,  in  particular,  adult 
territorial  males.  Translocation  will  be  accompanied  by  an  intensive  monitoring  program. 

3.  In  areas  to  receive  RCW,  habitat  designation  and  improvement  work  ensuring 
that  nesting  and  foraging  habitat  meet  the  standards  established  by  these  guidelines  (V.E.  1  .b  and 
c,  V.E.2,  V.D.2.d)  must  be  completed  before  augmentation  or  translocation  is  attempted. 

4.  Neither  augmentation  nor  translocation  will  be  undertaken  without  the 
approval  of  and  close  coordination  with  the  FWS.  Installations  must  obtain  an  ESA  section  10 
permit  (scientific  purposes)  or  an  incidental  take  statement  under  ESA  section  7  and  all 
applicable  marking,  banding,  and  handling  permits  prior  to  moving  any  RCW  through 
augmentation  or  translocation . 
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TRAINING  ACTIVITY  WITHIN  MARKED  BUFFER  ZONES 

lANEUVER  AND  BIVOUAC: 

HASTY  DEFENSE,  LIGHT  INFANTRY,  HAND  DIGGING  ONLY,  2  HOURS  MAX 

YES 

HASTY  DEFENSE,  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY /ARMOR  24  HOURS 

NO 

DELIBERATE  DEFENSE,  LIGHT  INFANTRY  48  HOURS 

NO 

DELIBERATE  DEFENSE,  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY/ ARMOR 

NO 

ESTABLISH  COMMAND  POST,  LIGHT  INFANTRY  36  HOURS 

NO 

ESTABLISH  COMMAND  POST,  MECHANIZED  INFANTRY /ARMOR  3  6  HOURS 

NO 

ASSEMBLY  AREA  OPERATIONS,  LIGHT  INFANTRY/MECH  INFANTRY /ARMOR 

NO 

"  ESTABLISH  CS/CSS  SITES 

NO 

ESTABLISH  SIGNAL  SITES 

NO 

FOOT  TRANSIT  THRU  THE  COLONY 

YES 

WHEELED  VEHICLE  TRANSIT  THRU  THE  COLONY  (1) 

YES 

ARMORED  VEHICLE  TRANSIT  THRU  THE  COLONY  (1) 

YES 

CUTTING  NATURAL  CAMOUFLAGE,  HARD  WOOD  ONLY 

YES 

ESTABLISH  CAMOUFLAGE  NETTING  _  _ 

NO 

VEHICLE  MAINTENANCE  FOR  NO  MORE  THAN  2  HOURS 

YES 

WEAPONS  FIRING: 

7.62mm  AND  BELOW  BLANK  FIRING  .  ..  . 

YES 

.50  CAL  BLANK  FIRING 

YES 

ARTILLERY  FIRING  POINT/POSITION 

NO 

MLRS  FIRING  POSITION 

NO 

ALL  OTHERS 

NO 

NOISE: 

GENERATORS 

NO 

ARTILLERY/HAND  GRENADE  SIMULATORS 

YES 

HOFFMAN  TYPE  DEVICES 

YES 

p-fROTECHNICS/SMOKE : 

CS/RIOT  AGENTS 

NO 

-  SMOKE,  HAZE  OPERATIONS  ONLY,  GENERATORS  OR  POTS  (2) 

YES 

SMOKE  GRENADES 

YES 

INCENDIARY  DEVICES  TO  INCLUDE  TRIP  FLARES 

NO 

STAR  CLUSTERS /PARACHUTE  FLARES 

YES 

HC  SMOKE  OF  ANY  TYPE 

NO 

!  DIGGING: 

NO 

TMD'TVIDUAL  FIGHTING  POSITIONS,  HAND  DIGGING  ONLY,  FILLED  AFTER  USE 

YES 

DELIBERATE  INDIVIDUAL  FIGHTING  POSITIONS 

NO 

1-1 


CREW-SERVED  WEAPONS  FIGHTING  POSITIONS 


NO 


VEHICLE  FIGHTING  POSITIONS 

NO 

OTHER  SURVIVABILITY/FORCE  PROTECTION  POSITIONS 

NO 

VEHICLE  SURVIVABILITY  POSITIONS 

NO 

•OTE: 

Hi 

YES  means  that  activity  may  be  conducted  within  20  0  feet  of  a  marked 
:avity  tree 

■ 

NO  means  the  activity  may  not  be  conducted  within  200  feet  of  a  marked 
:avity  tree  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

■ 

- 

IH 

^OTE ;  ^ 

■ 

I.  Vehicles  will  not  get  any  closer  than  5  0  feet  of  a  marked  cavity  tree 
anless  on  existing  roads,  trails  or  firebreaks. 

■ 

■:>  Smoke  generators  and  smoke  pots  will  not  be  set  up  within  200  feet  of  a 
Marked  cavity  tree,  but  the  smoke  may  drift  thru  the  200  feet  circle  around 
a  cavity  tree . 

1 

NOTE*  The  above  training  restrictions  apply  to  RCW  cavity  trees  in 
training  areas  but  not  to  cavity  trees  located  in  dedicated  impact  areas. 

■ 

L-2 
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Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker  (RCW)  Data  Update  -  FY 


INSTALLATION:  _ _ _  DATE:_ 

RCW  Population:  _ _ _ _  POC:  _ 

DSN#:  _ 

A.  RCW  Cluster  Survey  and  Inspection  Results. 

1 .  Number  of  clusters  managed 

2.  Number  of  active  clusters 

a.  Number  of  active  supplemental  recruitment  clusters 

b.  Number  of  active  clusters  with  training  restrictions 

3.  Total  acres  of  suitable  acreage 

4.  Acres  100%  surveyed  for  “new”  RCW  clusters  in  this  FY 

5.  Number  clusters  inspected  once  per  year  for  training  impacts 

a.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  damage  to  cavity  trees 

b.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  soil  disturbance  requiring 

remedial  measures 

c.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  habitat  disturbance  requiring 

remedial  measures 

6.  Number  recruitment  clusters  inspected  twice  per  year  for  training  impacts 

a.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  damage  to  cavity  trees 

b.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  soil  disturbance  requiring 

remedial  measures 

c.  Number  of  clusters  checked  with  other  habitat  disturbance 

requiring  remedial  measures 
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B.  Monitoring  Rgsults 


Active 


Primary  Supplemental 
Recruitment  Recruitment  To.t.al 


1.  Number  of  clusters  where 
monitoring  was  completed 

la.  Number  found  active 

lb.  Number  of  breeding  groups 

lc.  Number  of  nests  found 

ld.  Number  of  cavity  tress 


C.  Unit  Reports 

1 .  Number  of  unit  reports  to  range  control  of  tree  damage 

la.  Number  of  reprovisioning  actions  taken  in  response  (synopsis  enclosed) 

2.  Number  of  unit  reports  of  extensive  soil  disturbance 

2a.  Number  of  remedial  actions  taken  in  response  (synopsis  enclosed) 


D.  Affirmative  RCW  Habitat  Improvement  Measures  Carried  Out  This  EY 

Primary  Supplemental 
Active  Recruitment  Recruitment  Total 


1.  Number  of  clusters  sites 
needing  burning  this  year 

la.  Number  burned 

2.  Number  of  cluster  sites 
needing  midstory  treatment 

2a.  Number  treated 


3.  Number  of  foraging  acres 
needing  burned 

3  a.  Number  acres  burned 

4.  Number  of  foraging  acres 
needing  midstory  treatment 

4a.  Number  acres  treated 


5.  Number  of  cluster  sites 
needing  cavity  restrictors 
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D.  Affirmative  RCW  Habitat  Improvement  Measures  Carried  Out  This  FY  fCont’d) 


Primary 

Active  Recruitment 


5a.  Number  clusters  receiving  restrictors 
5b.  Number  of  cavity  trees  receiving 
restrictors 

6.  Number  of  cavity  trees 
needing  marked 

6a.  Number  marked 

7.  Number  of  buffer  zones 
needing  marked 

7a.  Number  marked 

8.  Number  of  translocations  scheduled 
8a.  Number  of  translocations  received 

9.  Number  of  clusters 
needing  artificial  cavities 

9a.  Number  receiving  inserts 
9b.  Number  receiving  drilled  cavities 
9c.  Number  receiving  drilled  starts 
9d.  Toted  number  of  cavities  treated 
9e  Number  treated  cavities  with  RCW  use 

(1 )  ocular  sign  of  use 

(2)  confirmed  roosting 

(3)  nesting  attempted 

(4)  young  fledged 


Supplemental 
Recruitment  Total 


0. 

n 
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APPENDIX  2a 


Recruitment  Cluster  Inspection,  Monitoring  &  Training  Data 

Type  Recruitment  Cluster: _  Cluster  Number: _ 

(Primary  or  Supplemental) 

A.  Results  of  inspections  and  monitoring.  Yes/No 

Spring  inspection  and  monitoring: 

1 .  Visual,  from  groimd,  sign  of  use  _ 

2.  Cavity  inspected  confirmed  roosting  _ 

3.  Nesting  attempted  _ 

4.  Fledged  young  _ 

5.  Habitat  assessment/general  condition: 

5a.  Damage  to  cavity  or  cavity  start  tree  _ 

5b.  Soil  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures  _ 

5c.  Other  habitat  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures  _ 

6.  Number  of  adults:  _ 

7.  Number  of  fledglings:  _ 

8 .  Sex  of  birds: _ 

Fall  inspection: 

1 .  Visual,  from  ground,  sign  of  use  _ 

2.  Cavity  inspected  confirmed  roosting  _ 

3.  Nesting  attempted  _ 

4.  Fledged  young  _ 

5.  Habitat  assessment/general  condition: 

5  a.  Damage  to  cavity  or  cavity  start  tree  _ 

5b.  Soil  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures  _ 

5c.  Other  habitat  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures  _ 

B.  Training  Data: 

Number  of  Unit  Training  Events 

(Recorded  at  Range  Control/Conducted  at  Recruitment  Cluster  location)  _ 

For  each  training  event: 

1 .  Date  of  training 
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2.  Approximate  duration  of  training 

3.  Type  of  training 

4.  Training  activities  (list  activities  conducted  contained  in  Appendix  1) 

5.  Approximate  number  of  soldiers  involved 

6.  Approximate  number  and  type  of  vehicles  involved 

7.  Misc. 
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APPENDIX  2b 


Active  Cluster  Inspection,  &  Monitoring  Data 


Cluster  Number; 


1 .  Visual,  from  ground,  sign  of  use 

2.  Cavity  inspected  confirmed  roosting 

3.  Nesting  attempted 

4.  Fledged  young 

5.  Habitat  assessment/general  condition: 

5a.  Damage  to  cavity  or  cavity  start  tree 

5b.  Soil  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures 

5c.  Other  habitat  disturbance  requiring  remedial  measures 

6.  Number  of  adults:  _ _ 

7.  Number  of  fledglings:  _ 

8.  Sex  of  birds: _ _ 


\ 
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Appendix  C:  List  of  public  individuals  and  organizations  solicited 
by  letter  dated  13  March  1996  to  provide  conunent  on  the 
proposed  revision  to  the  1994  "Management  Guidelines  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations." 
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List  of  public  individuals  and  organizations  solicited  by  letter  dated  13 
March  1996  to  provide  comment  on  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1994 
"Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on  Army 
Installations." 


Mr.  Barry  Steinberg 
1030  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 

Mr.  Gene  Terry 
753F  Leyte  Circle 
Fort  Devens  MA  01433 

Alabama  Wildlife  Federation 
46  Commerce  Street 
P.O.  Box  2102 
Montgomery  AL  36102 

American  Forestry  Association 
1516  P  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  DC  20005 

Architecture  Engineering  Firm 

Mr.  Jerry  Lang 

409  E.  Monument  Ave. 

Dayton  OH  45402-1261 

Dennis  Breedlove  &  Assoc,  Inc. 
Ms.  Ann  McDonald 
P.O.  Box  720037 
Orlando  FL  32872-0037 

Commander 

National  Training  Center 
ATTN:  AFZJ-DPW  (Trout) 
Fort  Irwin  CA  92310-5000 


Defenders  of  Wildlife 
1244  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  DC  20036 

Department  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Natural  Resources 
P.O.  Box  27687 
Raleigh  NC  27611 

Department  of  Forestry 
Mr.  J.  Michael  Foreman 
P.O.  Box  3758 
Charlottesville  VA  22903 

Dept.  Cons.  &  Natural  Resources 
64  N.  Union  Street 
Montgomery  AL  36130 

Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 
Maijory  Stoneman  Douglas  Bldg 
Tallahassee  FL  32399 

Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 
Floyd  Towers  East 
205  Butler  Street 
Atlanta  GA  30334 

Dept,  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rogue  LA  70898 


Dept,  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Southport  Mall 
P.O.  Box  451 
Jackson  MS  39205 

Div.  of  Energy,  Agriculture  & 
Natural  Resources 
1205  Pendleton  Street 
Columbia  SC  29201 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Bean 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington  DC  20009 

Florida  Wildlife  Federation 
P.O.  Box  6870 
Tallahassee  FL  32314 

Forest  Fanners  Association 
Mr.  B.  Jack  Warren 
P.O.  Box  95385 
4  Executive  Park  East 
Atlanta  GA  30347-0385 

Geo-Marine,  Inc. 

Ms.  Barbara  Meades 
201  Napoleon  Street 
Baton  Rouge  LA  70802 

Georgia  Wildlife  Federation 
1936  Iris  Drive 
Suite  G 

Conyers  GA  30207-5046 


Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
337  S.  Acadian  Throughway 
Baton  Rogue  LA  70806 

Mississippi  Wildlife  Federation 
520  North  President  Street 
Jackson  MS  39201 

National  Audubon  Society 
666  Pennsylvania  Ave,  S.E. 
Washington  DC  20003 

National  Wildlife  Federation 
1400  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  DC  20036-2266 

NC  Div.  of  Forest  Resources 
Mr.  Michael  L.  Thompson 
P.O.  Box  27687 
Raleigh  NC  27611 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
P.O.  Box  10626 
Raleigh  NC  27605 

Putting  People  First 
Mr.  Don  Hepner 
4401  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Suite  310A 

Washington  DC  20008 

RUST  Environment  &  Infrastructure 
Lee  Brunson 
15  Brendan  Way 
Greenville  SC  29615 


Savannah  District 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

ATTN:  PD-EC  (Mr.  David  Crosby) 

P.O.  Box  889 

Savannah  GA  31402-0889 

SE  Regional  Office 
The  Nature  Conservancy 
P.O.  Box  2267 
Chapel  HiU  NC  27515-2267 

SE  Rgn,  NatT  Audubon  Society 
Mr.  Larry  Thompson 
928  N.  Monroe  Street 
Tallahassee  FL  32303 

Sierra  Club 
408  C  Street,  N.E. 

Washington  DC  20002 
Washington  Office 

Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund 
2044  Filmore  Street 
San  Francisco  CA  94115 

South  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation 
P.O.  Box  61159 
Columbia  SC  29260-1159 

Southern  Timber  Purchasers  Cou 
Ms.  Deborah  B.  Baker 
2900  Chamblee  Tucker  Rd 
Building  5 
Atlanta  GA  30341 


The  Alabama  Conservancy 
2717  7th  Avenue,  South 
Suite  201 

Birmingham  AL  35233 

The  Environmental  Company,  Inc 
Ms.  Anne  H.  Tate 
1230  Cedars  Court,  Suite  100 
P.O.  Box  5127 
Charlottesville  VA  22905 

The  Georgia  Conservancy,  Inc. 
1776  Peachtree  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  400  South 
Atlanta  GA  30309 

The  Nature  Conservancy 
1815  North  Lynn  Street 
Arlington  VA  22209 

The  Wilderness  Society 
900  17th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  DC  20006 

U.S.  Forest  Service 
Mr.  Joe  Dabney 
3722  Picketts  Mill  Run 
Aceworth  GA  30101 

Union  Camp  Corporation 
Mr.  John  F.  Godbee,  Jr. 
Woodlands  Div,  Forest  Resource 
P.O.  Box  1391 
Savannah  GA  31402 


USDA  Forest  Service 
Region  8 

1720  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta  GA  30367 

Wildlife  &  Marine  Resources 
Rembert  C.  Dennis  Bldg 
P.O.  Box  167 
Columbia  SC  29202 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Archdale  Building 
512  North  SaUsbury  Street 
Raleigh  NC  27611 

World  Wildlife  Fund-U.S. 

1250  24th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  DC  20037 


Appendix  D:  List  of  individuals  and  organizations  requesting 
drafts  of  the  proposed  revision  to  the  1996  "Management 
Guidelines  for  RCWs  and  Army  Installations." 
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List  of  individuals  and  organizations  requesting  drafts  of  the  proposed 
revision  to  the  1996  "Management  Guidelines  for  RCWs  and  Army 
Installations." 


Robert  Bonnie 

Environmental  Defense  Fund 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington  DC  20009 

F.  G.  Courtney 
Georgia  Wildlife  Federation 
1930  Iris  Drive 
Conyers  GA 

Dennis  Crusheck 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Region  8 
1720  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta  GA  30367 

John  Goodbee 
Union  Camp 
PO  Box  1391 
Savannah  GA  31402 

John  Magistro 
ERM 

2666  Riva  Road,  Suite  200 
Annapolis  MD  21401 

David  Allen 
NC  WildUfe 

550  Ten  Mile  Fork  Road 
PoUocksville  NC  28573 


Bill  Parsons 

NC  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
PO  Box  149 
Hoffman  NC  28347 

Randy  Wilson 

200  Sandy  Run  Road 

Knightsdale  NC  27545 

Mike  Dennis 

Dennis,  Breedlove  &  Associates 

4301  Metrick 

Winter  Park  FL  32792 

Margaret  Copeland 
Oktibdeha  Audubon  Society 
PO  Box  2041 
StarkviUe  MS  39760 

Michael  L.  Thompson 
NC  Div.  of  Forest  Resources 
PO  Box  29851 
Raleigh  NC  27626-0581 

Sarah  S.  Robinson 
Environmental  Services  Inc. 

8711  Perimeter  Park  Blvd.,  Suite  11 
Jackonsville  FL  32216 


Gene  T.  Freeman 

Pine  Wcxxls  Audubon  Society 

401  S.  36th  Ave. 

Hattiesburg  MS  39402 

Roy  Barker 
HQS,  ACC/CEVAN 
129  Andrews  St.,  Suite  102 
Langley  VA  23665-2769 

Steve  C.  Dennis 
Columbia  Audubon  Society 
PO  Box  5923 
Columbia  SC  29250 

Harry  A.  Bryson 
Earthmatters  Inc. 

5728  Wooded  Acres  Dr. 
Knoxville  TN  37921-3919 

Chris  Ingram 
GEO-MARINE 
6554  Florida  Blvd.,  Suite  21 
Baton  Rouge  LA  70806-4463 


Appendix  E:  Environmental  Assessment  of  the  1994  "Army-wide 
Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker" 
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USACERL  SpeciaJ  Report  EN-94/t34 
13  January  1994 


US  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers 

Construction  Engineering 


Environmental  Assessment  of  Army-wide 
Management  Guidelines  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 


Prepared  by:  Natural  Resources  Division 

U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering 
Research  Laboratories 
Champaign,  IL  61826 


Approved  for  public  release;  distribution  is  unlimited. 


Foreword 


This  environmental  assessment  was  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Public  Works 
(USACPW)  under  Military  Interdepartmental  Purchase  Requests  E87920542  and  E87930325. 
The  assessment  was  prepared  to  meet  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 

Act. 

The  work  was  performed  by  the  Natural  Resources  Division  (EN),  Environmental 
Sustainment  Laboratory  (EL),  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories 
(USACERL).  Tim  Hayden  (USACERL)  was  author  of  this  assessment.  Assistance  in 
scoping  and  review  of  drafts  of  this  assessment  was  provided  by  MAT  Craig  Teller  (DAJA- 
EL),  Phil  Pierce  (DAIM-EN),  Dr.  J.H.  Carter  HI  (consulting  biologist),  LTC  (Ret.)  Bruce 
Sneddon,  and  Randy  Norris,  Manroop  Chawla,  and  Dr.  David  Tazik  (USACERL).  Don 
Cole  (DAIM-EN)  provided  revenue  data  for  installation  forestry  programs. 

Information  for  installations  considered  in  this  assessment  was  provided  by  several 
installation  biologists,  major  Army  command  (MACOM)  representatives,  and  operations 
personnel.  These  individuals  also  provided  review  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  report. 
Without  their  assistance,  this  assessment  would  not  have  been  possible. 

William  Severinghaus  is  Chief,  CECER-EN,  and  William  Goran  is  Chief,  CECER-EL.  LTC 
David  J.  Rehbein  is  Commander,  USACERL,  and  Dr.  L.R.  Shaffer  is  Director. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  environmental  assessment  provides  an  analysis  of  the  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  effects  of  implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  management  guidelines 
for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW).  The  proposed  action  is  a  Department  of  Army 
initiative  to  establish  baseline  standards  for  management  of  RCWs  on  Army  lands  and  for 
preparation  of  installation  RCW  endangered  species  management  plans  (ESMPs)  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  11,  Army  Regulation  (AR)  420-74.  Two  alternatives  are 
considered  in  detail  in  this  environmental  assessment  including  (1)  a  "No  Action" 
alternative  by  which  installations  continue  to  operate  under  1984  Army  RCW 
management  guidelines  and  (2)  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative  of  implementing 
proposed  Army- wide  management  guidelines  for  the  RCW  (Appendix  A).  The  "No 
Action"  alternative  provides  the  baseline  for  assessing  cumulative  effects  of  the  Army’s 
preferred  alternative  on  the  human  environment. 

This  environmental  assessment  is  programmatic  in  nature  and  does  not  provide  analysis 
of  site-specific  environmental  and  socioeconomic  effects.  Future  project-level  activities 
associated  with  the  proposed  action  on  Army  installations  will  require  disclosure  of  site- 
specific  effects  in  compliance  with  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
requirements,  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA),  and  other  applicable  laws  as  required. 

A  biological  assessment  has  been  prepared  to  assess  the  effects  of  implementation  of  the 
preferred  eiltemative  on  threatened  and  endangered  species  in  compliance  with  Section  7 
requirements  of  the  ESA.  The  biological  assessment  is  appended  to  this  environmental 
assessment  (Appendix  B)  and  is  included  in  this  analysis  by  reference  where  applicable. 

A.  Need  for  the  Proposed  Action 

The  proposed  action  is  the  implementation  of  Army-wide  management  guidelines  for 
RCWs  on  Army  lands.  These  guidelines  would  supersede  1984  Army  guidelines  for 
RCW  management  on  Army  installations.  The  1984  guidance  was  restricted  primarily  to 
forest  management  practices  on  installations  with  RCWs.  This  guidance  did  not  address 
mission  activities  and  other  land-use  practices  as  they  relate  to  RCW  management 
requirements.  The  1984  guidelines  would  remain  in  effect  under  the  "No  Action" 
alternative.  New  Army  guidance  is  required  because  of: 
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•  Continued  conflict  between  mission  activities  and  RCW  management 
requirements. 

•  Variable  implementation  of  RCW  management  activities  among 
installations. 

•  Lack  of  long-term  planning  for  resolution  of  conflicts  between  mission 
requirements  and  RCW  management. 

•  Inconsistencies  in  regulatory  compliance  requirements  resulting  from 
installation-specific  Biological  Opinions  issued  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  above  factors  have  resulted  in  closures  of  ranges,  increased  restrictions  of  military 
activities,  and  non-attainment  of  RCW  population  goals  or  declines  in  populations  on 
some  installations.  The  objectives  of  the  proposed  action  are  to: 

•  Establish  uniform  Army  policy  and  progammatic  requirements  for  RCW 
management  on  Army  installations. 

•  Provide  baseline  standards  for  regulatory  compliance. 

•  Balance  RCW  management  objectives  with  mission  requirements. 

B.  Scope 

The  scope  of  this  environmental  assessment  is  limited  to  assessing  the  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  effects  resulting  from  implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  management 
guidelines  for  RCWs. 

The  proposed  RCW  management  guidelines  are  a  Department  of  Army  initiative.  No 
other  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  service  branch  (Air  Force,  Navy,  Coast  Guard) 
currently  would  be  subject  to  these  guidelines.  Installations  considered  in  this 
environmental  assessment  are  limited  to  those  with  lands  under  Department  of  Army 
management  authority  (Army-owned  lands)  that  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  Installations  with  currently  active  RCW  cluster  sites. 

•  Installations  with  historical  populations  and  inactive  cluster  sites  that 
currently  are  maintaining  some  level  of  RCW  habitat  management  or 
protection  because  of  potential  reactivation  of  these  sites. 
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Nine  Army  installations  (Table  1)  meet  the  above  criteria  and  are  considered  in  this 
environmental  assessment.  Active  RCW  cluster  sites  currently  are  known  to  occur  on  six 
Army  installations.  Three  installations  had  historical  populations  and  currently  are 
managing  for  RCWs  in  habitat  associated  with  inactive  cluster  sites. 

Table  1.  Army  instaUations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment 


Installation 

State 

Population  Status 

Fort  Benning 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Bragg 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Gordon 

Georgia 

Historical  population 

Fort  Jackson 

South  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  McClellan 

Alabama 

Historical  population 

Fort  Polk 

Louisiana 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Stewart 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Louisiana  Army 

Ammunition  Plant  (LAAP) 

Louisiana 

Historical  population 

Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
Sunny  Point  (MOTSU) 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

National  Guard  installations  are  not  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment.  Lands 
on  these  installations  are  owned  primarily  by  the  host  states  and/or  Department  of 
Agriculture,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  States  and  the  Forest  Service  have  primary 
responsibility  for  natural  resource  management  on  these  lands. 

C.  Guidelines  Development  and  Public  Involvement 

1.  Initial  guidelines  development:  The  Army  Endangered  Species  (ES)  Team  was 
formally  established  20  April  1992  with  the  mission  of  developing  and  implementing 
proactive  policies  and  strategies  to  resolve  endangered  species  issues  that  have  significant 
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impacts  on  the  Army’s  training  readiness.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  ES  Team  was  to 
develop  an  Army- wide  RCW  management  plan. 

During  August  1992,  the  ES  Team  tasked  the  Environmental  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Construction  Engineering  Labs  (USACERL)  to  provide  technical  support  during  the 
guidelines  development  process  and  to  prepare  an  environmental  assessment  and 
biological  assessment  of  the  proposed  action  in  compliance  with  NEPA  and  ESA 
requirements. 

An  initial  draft  of  the  proposed  guidelines  was  prepared  by  members  of  the  Army  ES 
Team.  Early  revisions  of  the  guidelines  and  scoping  of  environmental  and  socioeconomic 
resource  categories  potentially  affected  by  the  proposed  action  were  accomplished  during 
meetings  and  correspondence  among  the  ES  Team,  representatives  of  Army  Major 
Commands  (MACOMS),  installations,  USACERL,  and  contractor  representatives.  The 
Army  ES  Team  conducted  informal  consultations  regarding  the  proposed  action  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  including  two  meetings  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Region  4  Headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  during  December  1992  and  May  1993. 

In  a  letter  dated  1 1  December  1992,  USACERL  notified  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Army’s  intent  to  prepare  a  biological  assessment  of  potential  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action  on  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  requested  a  list  of  threatened  and 
endangered  species  potentially  occurring  on  affected  installations.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  provided  this  information  to  USACERL  by  letter  dated  15  January  1993. 

2.  Public  and  Expert  Involvement:  A  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  was  published  16 
February  1993  in  the  Federal  Register  (Vol  58,  29:85-88)  establishing  the  Army’s  intent 
to  conduct  an  environmental  assessment  on  the  effects  on  the  human  environment  of  the 
proposed  action  and  inviting  public  participation  and  involvement  in  the  guidelines 
development  process.  Following  publication  of  the  NOI,  the  ES  Team  received  14 
requests  for  draft  copies  of  the  proposed  guidelines  when  available.  The  Army  provided 
copies  of  a  17  May  1993  draft  of  the  proposed  guidelines  to  aU  requesters  by  letter  dated 
25  May  1993.  Concurrent  to  responding  to  requests  for  copies  of  the  draft  guidelines, 
copies  were  provided  to,  and  comments  solicited  from,  an  additional  32 
individuals/organizations  representing  a  spectrum  of  state  and  non-government  natural 
resource  agencies.  The  Army  ES  Team  received  review  comments  from  six  individuals 
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and  organizations.  The  list  of  requesters  and  individuals/organizations  receiving  copies 
of  the  17  May  1993  draft  guidelines  are  listed  in  Appendix  C.  Written  responses  are  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations  and  Plans  (DCSOPS), 
Pentagon,  Washington  D.C. 

The  ESA  requires  consideration  of  the  best  scientific  data  available  for  consideration  in 
biological  assessments  of  proposed  actions  potentially  affecting  Federally  threatened  and 
endangered  species.  USACERL  requested  by  letter  dated  28  June  1993  review  comments 
for  the  17  May  1993  draft  guidelines  from  13  recognized  RCW  experts.  These 
individuals  have  extensive  research  and  management  experience  in  RCW  biology  and 
ecology  and  associated  ecosystems,  and  are  affiliated  with  universities  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  Five  of  these  individuals  provided  review  comments  to  USACERL.  The  list  of 
experts  queried  are  listed  in  Appendix  D,  and  their  written  comments  are  on  file  at  the 
Natural  Resources  Division,  USACERL,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Issues  raised  by  public  and  expert  review  focused  primarily  on  three  areas  including: 

•  Clarification  of  technical  points  and  document  inconsistencies. 

•  Impacts  of  guideline  implementation  on  RCWs,  associated  species  and 
habitats,  and  other  biological  resources. 

•  Organizational  responsibility  for  guideline  implementation. 

Issues  elicited  from  public  and  expert  review  that  were  not  incorporated  as  revisions  or 
clarifications  in  the  preferred  alternative  are  addressed  in  Section  IV.  Environmental 
and  Socioeconomic  Effects  where  appropriate. 

*  3.  Final  Proposed  Guideline  Development:  Following  release  of  the  17  May  1993  draft 

^  for  public  comment,  the  Army  ES  Team,  with  technical  support  from  USACERL  and 

contract  personnel,  revised  the  proposed  guidelines  based  on  public  comments,  expert 
comments,  and  additional  comments  from  representatives  of  Army  MACOMS  and 
_  installations.  Informal  discussions  were  also  held  with  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Fish 

and  Wildlife  Service,  including  one  meeting  at  the  Region  4  Headquarters  in  Atlanta 
during  November  1993.  This  revision  process  resulted  in  the  Army’s  preferred 
alternative,  which  is  the  subject  of  analysis  in  this  environmental  assessment. 
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II.  AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


Detailed  descriptions  of  current  activities,  physical  environment,  and  status  of  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  populations  and  other  threatened  and  endangered  species  on 
individual  installations  are  provided  in  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  biological  assessment 
appended  to  this  document  (Appendix  B).  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of 
information  available  in  the  biological  assessment. 

A.  Mission  and  History 

The  nine  installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  (Table  1)  fall  under 
four  Army  Major  Commands:  Forces  Command,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
Army  Materiel  Command,  and  Military  Traffic  Management  Command.  These 
installations  have  military  training  and  support  missions  that  support  the  Army’s  mission 
to  be  ready  to  fight  and  win  military  conflicts  anywhere  in  the  world  on  terms  favorable 
to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Except  for  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point 
(MOTSU),  these  installations  were  initially  established  to  meet  national  defense 
requirements  associated  with  World  Wars  I  and  11. 

B.  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment  are  located  in  five  southeastern 
states:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 

Physiographic  provinces  represented  by  installations  include  Fall  Line  Sandhills  of  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Province,  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Province,  Valley  and  Ridge 
Province  of  Appalachian  Highlands,  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  Province,  and  the  Hilly  Coastal 
Plain  Province.  Upland  habitats  on  these  installations  typically  are  dominated  by  pine 
and  mixed  pine-hardwood  forest.  Mixed  hardwoods  dominate  low  lying  mesic  sites  and 
stream  bottoms.  Predominant  pine  species  on  these  installations  include  longleaf, 
loblolly,  and  slash  pines.  Presettlement  upland  habitats  on  most  of  the  installations  likely 
were  dominated  by  fire-maintained  longleaf  pine  forest  and  longleaf  pine  savanna.  A 
variety  of  aquatic  and  wetland  communities  found  in  the  southeastern  United  States  are 
represented  on  installations  considered  in  this  environmental  assessment. 
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C.  Mission  Activities 


The  full  range  of  training,  maneuver,  and  combat  support  activities  conducted  by  the 
Army  in  support  of  its  mission  are  conducted  on  subject  installations.  These  activities 
include  the  full  range  of  troop  and  mechanized  maneuver,  live-fire  training  from  small 
arms  through  tank  and  heavy  artillery,  paradrops,  and  aviation  training.  Training  is 
conducted  from  small  unit  through  brigade-  and  division-sized  exercises. 


D.  Current  RCW  Populations  and  Habitat 

Current  numbers  of  RCW  cluster  sites  known  to  occur  on  installations  are  shown  in 
Table  2.  Section  3  of  the  biological  assessment  (Appendix  B)  provides  information  on 
current  survey  status  and  population  trends. 

Table  2.  Current  number  (1992-93)  of  active  and  inactive  cluster  sites  known  to 
occur  on  Army  installations. 


Installation 

Inactive 

Active 

Total 

Fort  Benning 

85 

'  180 

265 

Fort  Bragg 

148 

288 

436 

Fort  Gordon 

30+ 

0 

30+ 

Fort  Jackson 

32 

14 

46 

Fort  McClellan 

see  BA 

0 

0 

Fort  Polk 
(see  BA) 

34  (Army  lands) 
30  (Forest  Service) 

58  (Army  lands) 
90  (Forest  Service) 

92  (Army  lands) 
120  (Forest  Service) 

Fort  Stewart 

55  (estimate) 

165  (estimate) 

220  (estimate) 

LAAP 

2 

0 

2 

MOTSU 

3 

6 
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Virtually  no  true  old-growth  RCW  habitat  occurs  on  these  installations  today.  Existing 
pine  forests  generally  represent  second-  and  third-growth  stands.  RCWs  typically  are 
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found  nesting  in  relict  trees  that  were  left  because  of  defects  or  remain  from  seedtree  cuts 
that  were  never  harvested.  Some  pine  stands,  particularly  in  live-fire  areas,  have  reached 
an  age  class  suitable  for  RCW  nesting  because  they  have  not  been  accessible  to 
commercial  harvest. 

Although  some  project-related  foraging  habitat  analyses  have  been  conducted,  data  are 
generally  unavailable  to  comprehensively  assess  current  RCW  habitat  availability  and 
quality  on  installations.  These  data  will  become  available  within  the  next  two  years  as 
installations  update  forest  surveys  to  assess  current  forest  condition  and  availability  of 
foraging  habitat. 

E.  Forest  Management 

Forestry  programs  on  most  subject  installations  are  in  a  period  of  transition  largely  due  to 
RCW  forest  management  requirements.  Historically,  production  of  commercial  forest 
products  had  priority  over  timber  management  for  other  values,  including  endangered 
species.  Currently,  production  of  commercial  forest  products  in  RCW  habitat  areas 
generally  is  subordinate  to  RCW  habitat  management  requirements  due  to  the 
requirements  of  Biological  Opinions  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Historically,  timber  management  on  Army  installations  in  the  Southeast  emphasized 
production  of  pine  sawtimber,  poles,  and  pulpwood  products.  Silvicultural  practices  were 
typified  by  even-aged  management  using  large  clearcuts,  seed  tree,  and  shelterwood  cuts 
and  short  rotations  of  less  than  80  years.  Establishment  of  pine  plantations  heavily 
favored  loblolly  and  slash  pine  over  longleaf.  Active  fire  suppression  in  pine  habitats 
favored  natural  regeneration  of  loblolly,  slash  pine,  and  other  pine  species  over  longleaf. 
The  net  effect  on  forest  composition  was  similar  to  trends  in  commercially  managed  pine 
forests  throughout  southeastern  U.S.,  including  a  decrease  in  longleaf  acreage  and  forests 
characterized  by  young,  even-aged  stands  dominated  by  other  pine  species. 

The  requirement  of  RCWs  for  old-growth  pine  for  nest/roost  cavities  and  foraging  habitat 
has  caused  forestry  management  programs  to  increase  rotation  age  in  RCW  habitat. 

While  even-aged  management  still  dominates  forest  prescriptions  on  most  installations, 
restrictions  on  cutting  of  large  sawtimber  have  increased  emphasis  on  thinning  cuts  and 
single-tree  selection.  Recent  installation  forest  plans  increasingly  emphasize  conversion 
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to  longleaf  on  appropriate  sites.  Currently,  the  dominant  methods  for  longleaf 
regeneration  on  installations  are  seedtree  and  shelterwood  cuts  that  remove  other  pine 
species  in  longleaf/mixed  pine  stands  or  thin  existing  longleaf  stands  together  with  a 
prescribed  burning  program  .  To  date,  few  acres  have  been  planted  in  longleaf. 

Prescribed  burning  programs  are  in  transition  for  reasons  similar  to  those  affecting  forest 
products  production.  Historically,  wildfires  were  actively  suppressed  and  prescribed 
bums  were  limited  primarily  to  improve  downrange  visibility  in  live-fire  areas  and 
prevention  of  wildfires.  The  result  was  increased  fuel  loads  and  midstory  encroachment, 
the  latter  being  an  important  factor  in  RCW  population  declines  on  some  installations.  In 
recent  years,  management  prescriptions  were  developed  on  some  installations  that 
increased  the  area  of  prescribed  bums  and  shortened  bum  rotations.  Although  dormant 
season  bums  still  predominate,  there  is  a  trend  toward  increased  growing  season  burning 
for  improved  midstory  control  in  RCW  habitat. 
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III.  ALTERNATIVES 


Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  initially  were  developed  from  meetings  and 
correspondence  between  the  Army  Endangered  Species  Team,  USACERL,  and  contractor 
representatives.  The  results  of  this  scoping  process  were  the  following  four  alternatives, 
two  of  which  were  dropped  from  further  consideration  for  the  reasons  listed  below.  The 
two  alternatives  that  receive  further  consideration  in  this  environmental  assessment  are  (1) 
a  "No  Action"  alternative  and  (2)  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative,  which  is 
implementation  of  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management  guidelines.  Comments  from 
public,  MACOM  and  installation  rqpresentatives,  expert  reviewers,  and  rq)resentatives  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  a  17  May  1993  draft  version  of  the  proposed 
guidelines  were  considered  in  subsequent  revisions,  which  culminated  in  the  final 
proposed  guidelines  assessed  in  this  environmental  assessment.  •  Public  and  expert  issues 
that  were  not  resolved  in  revisions  to  proposed  guidelines  are  discussed  in  this 
environmental  assessment  in  Section  IV  Environmental  and  Socioeconomic  Effects. 

A.  Alternatives  Eliminated  From  Detailed  Analysis 

1.  Stop  all  activities  that  may  affect  RCWs,  including  military  training,  on 
installations  with  RCW  populations. 

Reason  for  elimination:  The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  is  to  train  and  prepare  troops 
to  fight  and  win  military  conflicts  anywhere  in  the  world  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  All  activities  conducted  on  Army  installations  are  subordinate  to  this 
mission  objective.  Elimination  of  training  on  installations  with  RCWs  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  Army’s  mission  and  with  established  National  Defense  policies  of 
the  United  States.  Shifting  these  activities  to  other  locations  would  result  in  significant 
regional  and  national  economic  costs,  social  impacts,  and  impacts  to  national  security. 

The  scope  of  military  activities  conducted  on  affected  installations  and  the  land  area 
required  to  support  these  activities  makes  it  unlikely  that  suitable  alternative  areas  could 
be  identified.  Although  shifting  military  activities  to  other  areas  could  reduce  potential 
impacts  on  the  RCW,  alternative  areas  would  then  be  subject  to  potential  environmaital 
impacts  from  military  activities.  Such  a  result  does  not  provide  a  long-term  resolution  to 
conflicts  between  military  training  and  conservation  of  sensitive  environmental  resources. 
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2.  Rescind  1984  guidelines  and  leave  ROW  management  activities  and  policy  to  the 
discretion  of  individual  installations. 

Reason  for  elimination:  Rescinding  all  Army-level  guidelines  for  management  of  RCWs 
on  Army  lands  would  expose  the  Army  to  increased  risk  of  violation  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  because  of  the  absence  of  standards  that  ensure  uniformly  effective  RCW 
management  throughout  the  Army.  This  alternative  also  is  inconsistent  with  policy 
statements  of  the  Army  leadership  that  the  Army  will  be  a  leader  among  Federal  agencies 
in  the  proactive  conservation  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  consistent  with 
accomplishing  mission  requirements.  As  a  Federal  agency,  the  Department  of  Army  has 
a  legal  obligation  under  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  further  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  to  conserve  and  protect  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  to  ensure  that 
activities  conducted  by  the  Army  are  not  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  Army-level  responsibility  for  management  of  RCWs 
is  appropriate  because  training  activities  and  other  land  use  practices  on  Army 
installations  are  often  conducted  by  directive  from  the  Department  of  Army,  and  because 
the  RCW  currently  occurs  on  six  Army  installations  in  the  southeastern  United  States. 

B.  Alternatives  Considered  in  Detail 

Alternative  2,  implementation  of  the  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management  guidelines, 
is  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative.  The  full  text  of  the  proposed  guidelines  are  provided 
in  Appendix  A.  Alternative  1,  the  "No  Action"  alternative,  provides  the  baseline  for 
assessing  effects  of  Alternative  2. 

ALTERNATIVE  1:  No  Action.  The  1984  "Policy  and  Management  Guidelines  for 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations"  would  continue  to  provide  Department 
of  Army  guidance  for  RCW  management  on  Army  lands.  Installation  activities  related  to 
RCW  management  would  remain  unchanged  from  current  conditions.  The  full  text  of  the 
1984  guidelines  is  provided  in  Appendix  E. 

Under  this  alternative,  installation  management  activities  would  remain  unchanged  from 
current  conditions  and  would  be  directed  by  requirements  of  the  1984  Army  guidelines, 
installation-specific  Biological  Opinions,  and  individual  installation  policies.  Current 
conditions  have  resulted  in,  and  may  continue  to  result  in,  non-attainment  of  installation 
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population  goals,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives  for  the  species, 
regulatory  non-compliance,  and  potential  for  continued  degradation  of  habitat  over  time. 
These  conditions  do  not  fulfill  Department  of  Army  regulatory  responsibilities  and  policy 
goals  of  proactive  conservation  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  consistent  with 
accomplishing  mission  requirements.  As  discussed  in  Section  I.A  Need  For  the 
Propt^ed  Action,  the  1984  guidelines  do  not  adequately  address  critical  RCW 
management  issues  on  Army  installations,  and  do  not  incorporate  current  regulatory 
guidance  and  biological  information. 

ALTERNATIVE  2  (Preferred  Alternative):  Implement  proposed  Army- wide  Red- 
cockaded  Management  Guidelines.  Full  text  of  the  proposed  guidelines  is  provided  in 
Appendix  A.  Implementation  of  this  alternative  would: 

•  Establish  Army  policy  goals  for  RCW  conservation. 

•  Require  determination  of  installation  RCW  population  goals  and 
development  of  installation  RCW  endangered  species  management  plans  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

•  Establish  inventory,  inspection,  and  monitoring  requirements. 

•  Require  delineation  of  RCW  habitat  management  units  (HMUs). 

•  Prescribe  management  practices  and  marking  guidelines  within  HMUs. 

•  Define  allowable  military  activities  within  HMUs. 

•  Provide  guidelines  for  RCW  augmentation  and  translocation. 

The  proposed  guidelines  in  this  environmental  assessment  are  the  result  of  input  from  the 
Army  ES  Team,  Army  MACOMS,  installations,  USACERL,  contractor  representatives, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  public  and  expert  review  over  a  period  from  June 
1992  to  October  1993. 
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IV.  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  EFFECTS 

This  section  discusses  environmental  and  socioeconomic  effects  anticipated  from 
implementation  of  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management  guidelines  (Alternative  2), 
which  is  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative.  Alternative  1  is  "No  Action"  and  provides  die 
baseline  for  assessing  effects  of  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Resource 
categories  that  may  be  affected  by  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative  were 
identified  in  meetings  and  correspondence  between  the  Army  Endangered  Species  Team 
and  USACERL  personnel  and  from  public  and  expert  review  comments. 

This  environmental  assessment  determines  that  the  Army’s  preferred  alternative, 
implementation  of  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management  guidelines  (Appendix  A), 
will  have  no  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  biological,  physical,  social,  or  economic 
resources. 

A.  Biological 

Issues  identified  from  public  and  expert  review  of  the  17  May  1993  draft  version  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  were  related  primarily  to  effects  of  the  preferred  alternative  on 
biological  resources.  Issues  that  were  not  resolved  in  subsequent  revisions  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 

Effects  to  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW)  due  to  implementation  of  the  proposed 
management  guidelines  (Alternative  2)  are  disclosed  in  the  biological  assessment 
(Appendix  B).  The  biological  assessment  concluded  that  no  significant  adverse  impacts 
to  the  RCW  would  occur  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action.  Activities 
discussed  below  are  those  associated  with  public  and  expert  review  comments  that  were 
not  resolved  in  subsequent  revisions  of  the  proposed  guidelines. 

ACTIVITY:  Responsibility  for  implementation  of  RCW  management 

prescriptions. 

Alternatives  1  and  2 
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Effects: 


Responsibility  for  natural  resource  management  on  installations  is 
established  in  AR  420-74.  Any  Army  personnel  (military  or 
civilian)  who  violates  environmental  laws  or  regulations  are  subject 
to  disciplinary  action  or  penalties  under  the  law.  Ultimately,  the 
installation  Commander  is  responsible  for  all  activities  conducted  on 
the  installation,  including  environmental  compliance. 

Implementation  of  Alternative  2  would  not  change  current 
management  and  compliance  responsibilities. 

Issues:  Two  reviewers  commented  that  the  proposed  guidelines  do  not 

adequately  address  accountability  for  implementation  of  proposed 
RCW  management  activities. 

One  reviewer  stated  that  the  proposed  guidelines  do  not  provide  a 
timetable  for  development  of  installation  Endangered  Species 
Management  Plans. 

Response:  See  discussion  of  effects  under  Alternatives  1  and  2, 
above,  related  to  natural  resource  management  responsibility. 
Chapter  11,  AR  420-74  addresses  target  deadlines  for  development 
and  review  of  installation  ESMPS. 

ACTIVITY:  Army  policies  applicable  to  RCW  management. 

Alternative  1 

Effects:  Section  A  Policy  ,  of  the  1984  Army  Guidelines  defines 

management  goals,  land  areas  subject  to  management,  and  inventory 
and  monitoring  requirements.  No  Army  policy  is  established  under 
this  alternative  related  to  regional  conservation,  mission 
requirements,  or  staffing  and  funding. 

Alternative  2 

Effects:  Section  HI  of  the  proposed  guidelines  establishes  the  conceptual 
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Issues: 


ACTIVITY: 
Alternative  1 
Effects: 


basis  for  specific  management  activities  prescribed  in  the  proposed 
management  guidelines  and  establishes  Army  policies  applicable  to 
RCW  management  including  conservation,  mission  requirements, 
interagency  cooperation,  ecosystem  management,  staffing  and 
funding,  conservation  on  adjacent  lands,  regional  conservation,  and 
management  strategies.  Implementation  of  these  Army  policies  will 
benefit  conservation  efforts  for  the  RCW. 

Concerning  Section  m.D  Ecosystem  Management  in  the  proposed 
guidelines,  one  reviewer  stated  that  phrases  such  as  "health  of 
sustaining  ecosystem"  and  "ecosystem  integrity"  were  vague  and  not 
objectively  measurable  and  should  be  eliminated. 

Response:  The  science  for  objectively  quantifying  ecosystem 
parameters  relevant  to  conservation  of  biological  diversity  and 
sensitive  resources  is  in  its  infancy.  However,  conservation 
biologists  and  national  policy  increasingly  recognize  that  long-term 
conservation  of  individual  species  is  achieved  most  effectively  by  an 
ecosystem-based  approach.  The  proposed  guidelines  establish  the 
Army’s  intent  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  ecosystem  management 
in  its  management  activities  to  the  extent  possible  based  on 
currently  available  scientific  information. 

Determination  of  installation  population  goals. 


Under  the  "No  Action"  alternative,  the  1984  Army  guidelines 
establish  population  goals  on  installations  as  maintenance  of  "(1) 
present  populations  or  (2)  a  viable  population  of  250  colonies  at  a 
density  of  one  clan  per  200  to  400  acres  of  suitable  habitat  available 
for  forest  management."  This  alternative  does  not  provide  guidance 
to  installations  on  which  of  the  two  goals  is  appropriate  for  a 
particular  installation.  It  also  does  not  require  that  installations 
specifically  state  their  population  goal  and  does  not  define  a  process 
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for  determining  installation-specific  population  goals. 


Alternative  2 

Effects:  Alternative  2  does  not  establish  a  fixed  habitat-based  population 

goal  or  installation-specific  goal.  Alternative  2  establishes  a  process 
to  assess  site-specific  habitat  and  land-use  characteristics,  including 
mission  requirements,  related  to  current  and  future  conditions  that 
affect  RCW  populations  on  the  installation.  Based  on  this 
assessment,  an  installation  must  then  determine  its  population  goal 
in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
explicitly  state  that  goal  in  the  installation’s  RCW  Endangered 
Species  Management  Plan  (ESMP).  Effect  of  this  process  will  be 
the  establishment  of  realistic  RCW  population  goals  based  on 
present  and  future  conditions.  Established  population  goals  will 
define  future  management  requirements  and  will  provide  an 
objective  standard  to  assess  effectiveness  of  installation  RCW 
management  activities. 

Issues:  Several  reviewers  commented  on  establishment  of  installation 

population  goals  under  Alternative  2.  Specific  comments  and 
response  are  discussed  below. 

Comment:  "What  biological  criteria  are  to  be  used  in  setting  the 
population  goals?"  This  reviewer  commented  that  these  criteria 
need  to  be  spelled  out.  This  reviewer  also  commented  that  "There 
have  been  significant  problems  associated  with  interpretation  of 
whether  the  goal  needs  to  be  in  terms  of  total  birds,  colonies,  or 
breeding  pairs,  and  how  much  variance  can  be  expected  due  to 
natural  fluctuations.  The  ultimate  goal  should  not  be  a  target  set  in 
stone." 

Another  reviewer  commented  that  "The  size  of  reasonable 
population  goals  is  left  too  vague,  and  does  not  incorporated  MVP 
(minimum  viable  population)  thinking." 
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Response:  Section  V.B.2  of  the  proposed  guidelines  establishes 
basic  biological  parameters  to  be  considered  when  establishing 
installation  population  goals.  Site-specific  population  modeling  and 
habitat  requirements  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Army-wide 
guidance.  Installations  will  determine  specific  population 
parameters  that  will  be  used  to  define  population  goals  in 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during 
development  of  installation-q)ecific  ESMPs.  Guidance  provided  in 
Alternative  2  recognizes  that  modeling  of  critical  site-specific 
biological  parameters  requires  flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances  and  new  scientific  information.  Section  V.B.2  states 
that  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives 
will  be  considered  in  establishing  installation  population  goals.  The 
current  Recovery  Plan  and  anticipated  revisions  do  address  MVP  in 
determining  recovery  populations  and  objectives,  and  would  be 
considered  in  the  development  of  installation  RCW  ESMPs  during 
required  consultations  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Comment:  "...There  must  be  scientific  justification/rationale  for 
the  various  key  numbers"  in  developing  installation  population 
goals.  "If  the  Department  of  Army  sets  population  goals,  in 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  such  goals 
achieve  recovery,  then  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  Army  to  pursue 
population  goals  beyond  recovery." 

Response:  The  process  outlined  in  Sections  V.A  and  V.B  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  requires  detailed  analysis  of  a  variety  of 
biological  and  land-use  parameters  used  for  establishing  installation 
population  goals.  Once  population  goals  are  achieved,  providing 
for  additional  population  growth  is  consistent  with  the  Army’s 
proactive  conservation  policy  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  for  recovery  of  the  species.  Population 
growth  beyond  stated  goals  will  allow  the  Army  increased  flexibility 
in  use  of  its  lands  to  achieve  mission  objectives.  Installation 
population  goals  that  ultimately  contribute  to  recovery  and  delisting 
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of  the  species  will  allow  maximum  use  of  training  lands. 

Comment:  "The  stated  RCW  population  goal  of  at  least  equal  to 
the  current  population  is  not  reasonable  nor  realistic  when  you  take 
into  account  the  overall  RCW  recovery  plan  objectives.  Isolated 
populations  on  small  bases  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  viable.  Thus,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  maintain  populations  on  acres  which 
are  not  large  enough  to  support  a  critical  threshold  of  250  breeding 
pairs." 

Response:  Few  contiguous  land  areas  under  a  single  management 
authority  are  large  enough  to  support  250  breeding  pairs  in  the 
southeastern  U.S.  due  to  land-ownership  patterns,  current  habitat 
availability,  and  current  distribution  of  RCW  populations.  Sections 
IQ.F  and  V.B.2  of  the  proposed  guidelines  acknowledge  that  RCW 
conservation  must  be  addressed  within  the  context  of  populations 
both  on  and  off  the  installation.  Existing  genetic  models  suggest 
that  populations  less  than  250  breeding  pairs  may  not  be  viable. 
However,  active  management  interventions  can  enhance 
demographic  as  well  as  genetic  viability  of  small  populations  and 
may  enable  these  populations  to  exist  indefinately.  Maintenance  of 
small  existing  populations  is  consistent  with  the  Army’s  legal 
obligations  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Sections  V.H  and 
V.J  of  the  proposed  guidelines  describe  methodologies  that  can  be 
used  to  help  maintain  small  populations  on  installations. 

ACTIVITY:  Deletion  of  Inactive  Clusters  From  Management. 

Alternative  1 

Effects:  There  are  no  Army-wide  criteria  for  deletion  of  inactive  clusters 

from  management.  Currently,  installations  must  initiate 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  delete  these 
clusters  from  management. 
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Alternative  2 


Effects: 


Issues: 


ACTIVITY: 
Alternative  1 
Effects: 


This  alternative  allows  clusters  that  have  been  inactive  for  five 
consecutive  years  to  be  exempt  from  management  requirements  and 
allows  covering  of  inactive  cavities  in  deleted  clusters  to  discourage 
reactivation.  The  intent  is  to  reduce  conflicts  between  critical 
mission  requirements  and  RCWs,  particularly  in  live-fire  areas. 

This  alternative  could  negatively  impact  RCWs  if  suitable 
replacement  habitat  is  unavailable.  However,  clusters  may  be 
deleted  and  cavities  covered  only  after  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  only  after  suitable  replacement 
clusters  have  been  designated  to  achieve  the  installation’s  population 
goals.  Deactivation  in  this  case  may  reduce  conflicts  with  mission 
activities  but  may  not  contribute  to  attaining  population  goals. 

Under  these  conditions  there  will  be  no  net  effect,  either  positive  or 
negative,  to  RCW  populations.  Deletion  of  specific  clusters  will 
not  alter  the  requirement  that  installations  provide  adequate  habitat 
and  recruitment  areas  to  achieve  stated  population  goals. 

Two  expert  reviewers  stated  their  disagreement  with  deletion  of 
clusters  from  management  and  covering  of  inactive  cavities  and 
asserted  this  is  inconsistent  with  attaining  and  promoting  population 
growth  beyond  installation  goals. 

Response:  See  discussion  of  effects  under  Alternative  2,  above. 
Augmentation  and  Translocation. 


As  defined  in  the  proposed  guidelines,  no  augmentation  or 
translocation  activities  are  being  conducted  on  any  installation 
considered  in  this  environmental  assessment.  There  are  no  Army- 
wide  criteria  for  implementing  these  activities  on  Army  installations 
under  this  alternative. 
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Alternative  2 


Effects:  This  alternative  allows  installations  to  consider  augmentation  (as 

defined  in  the  proposed  guidelines)  to  enhance  productivity  in  single 
bird  clusters  and,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  translocation  to 
mitigate  potential  risks  to  birds  in  live  fire  areas  and  to  provide 
flexibility  for  Army  training  activities.  The  proposed  guidelines 
acknowledge  that  currently  there  are  serious  limitations  associated 
with  these  techniques.  Any  plan  to  implement  these  activities  will 
require  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  approval,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  intensive  monitoring  program.  Under  these 
criteria,  no  significant  negative  effects  to  RCW  populations  are 
anticipated  from  implementation  of  this  guidance.  Successful 
implementation  of  either  augmentation  or  translocation  could 
enhance  RCW  populations  and  be  useful  in  maintaining  small 
populations  on  installations.  Potential  constraints  on  some  military 
activities  may  be  alleviated,  and  translocation  and  augmentation 
must  be  conducted  within  the  context  of  achieving  stated  installation 
population  goals.  The  proposed  guidelines  do  not  specify  whether 
augmentation  and  translocation  would  be  conducted  within  or 
between  populations.  This  determination  will  be  made  during 
installation-specific  consultations  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  concerning  these  activities. 

Issues:  Two  expert  reviewers  noted  limited  success  in  translocation  and  that 

with  current  technology  usefulness  of  these  techniques  as 
management  tools  is  doubtful. 

Response:  See  discussion  of  effects  under  Alternative  2  above. 

2.  Other  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 
ACTIVITY :  Implementation  of  proposed  guidelines. 

Alternative  1 
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Effects: 


Effects  of  current  installation  activities  on  other  threatened  and 
endangered  species  will  remain  unchanged  under  this  alternative. 
Proactive  RCW  management  activities  that  may  benefit  other 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  such  as  shorter  prescribed 
burning  rotations,  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
installations  or  be  determined  by  regulatory  mandates  of  Biological 
Opinions. 

Alternative  2 

Effects:  The  biological  assessment  (Appendix  B)  determined  that  no  adverse 

impacts  to  other  threatened  and  endangered  species  would  occur 
from  implementation  of  this  alternative.  Some  habitat  management 
practices  prescribed  in  this  alternative,  such  as  shorter  prescribed 
bum  rotations  and  forest  management  practices  that  emulate 
presettlement  conditions,  may  benefit  some  species  occurring  in 
RCW  habitat.  Installations  will  still  be  required  to  assess  impacts 
of  project-level  activities  on  other  threatened  and  endangered 
species  in  accordance  with  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

3.  Timber  Stand  Development  and  Management 

ACTlVirY:  Implementation  of  timber  stand  prescriptions  for  timber 

production  or  RCW  habitat  management  in  RCW  habitat  areas. 

Alternative  1 

Effects:  Effects  of  historical  silvicultural  practices  on  Army  installations  are 

discussed  in  Section  n  of  this  environmental  assessment. 

Traditional  silvicultural  practices  on  installations  have  tended 
toward  short-rotation,  even-aged  systems  with  regeneration  of 
historical  longleaf  sites  to  loblolly  or  other  pine  species.  Production 
of  commercial  forest  products  has  been  emphasized  over  forest 
management  for  other  values,  including  endangered  species. 
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Alternative  2 


Effects:  Forest  management  prescriptions  in  RCW  habitat  areas  under  this 

alternative  emphasize  maintenance  of  quality  RCW  habitat  over 
commercial  timber  production.  Longer  rotations  under  this 
alternative  and  silvicultural  practices  that  emulate  presettlement 
conditions  will  result  in  an  increase  in  old-growth,  sustained-yield 
pine  stands.  Emphasis  on  regeneration  of  longleaf  pine  on 
appropriate  sites  will  reverse  historical  trends  of  regenerating 
longleaf  sites  to  loblolly  and  other  pine  species.  This  alternative 
does  not  dictate  specific  silvicultural  methods  to  achieve  stated 
objectives.  This  will  provide  forest  managers  flexibility  in  adapting 
sUvicultural  practices  to  site-specific  conditions  and  management 
requirements.  Where  even-aged  silvicultural  systems  are  used, 
rotation  ages  specified  in  this  alternative  will  ensure  availability  of 
old-growth  trees  preferred  by  RCWs  for  cavity  construction. 
Increased  rotation  age  in  foraging  habitat  will  reduce  the  forest  area 
required  to  meet  foraging  requirements. 

Issues:  Several  comments  were  received  related  to  silvicultural 

prescriptions  under  the  proposed  guidelines.  General  issues  raised 
included: 

(1)  Concern  that  characterization  and  definition  of  "historical 
pine  ecosystem"  contained  within  the  proposed  guidelines  are 
too  vague  or  cannot  be  reliably  determined  from  available 
data. 

(2)  Silvicultural  systems  to  be  applied  are  not  adequately 
specified. 

(3)  Disagreement  among  reviewers  regarding  applicability  of 
timber  rotations  specified  in  the  proposed  guidelines. 

Response:  Issues  2  and  3  are  addressed  in  "Effects"  under 
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4.  Biodiversity 
ACnVITY; 

Alternative  1 
Effects: 

Alternative  2 
Effects: 


Alternative  2,  above.  Concerning  historical  forest  conditions 
inhabited  by  RCWs,  research  has  shown  that  old-growth  longleaf  is 
the  preferred  pine  species  for  construction  of  nest  cavities. 

Adequate  data  are  available  to  show  that  extensive  fire-maintained 
longleaf  forests  were  a  dominant  presettlement  forest  type 
throughout  the  southeastern  United  States.  The  few  remaining 
examples  of  old-growth  longleaf  pine  stands,  such  as  the  Wade 
Tract,  exhibit  age  class  and  stand  structure  characteristics  described 
in  the  proposed  guidelines. 


Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 
guidelines. 


There  is  no  established  Army  policy  or  guidance  that  addresses 
effects  of  RCW  management  on  biodiversity  and  other  wildlife  and 
plant  species. 


Implementation  of  this  alternative  will  result  in  a  net  positive  benefit 
to  regional  biodiversity.  The  scope  of  specific  management 
prescriptions  under  this  alternative  is  limited  to  RCWs;  however. 
Section  in.D  of  the  proposed  guidelines  establishes  that  RCW 
conservation  is  part  of  a  broader  goal  to  conserve  biological 
diversity  on  Army  lands.  Silvicultural  and  habitat  management 
practices  that  emulate  natural  processes  and  presettlement  habitat 
conditions  are  prescribed  under  this  alternative.  Old-growth,  fire- 
maintained  longleaf  forests  contribute  a  significant  and  increasingly 
threatened  component  to  regional  biodiversity  in  the  southeastern 
United  States.  Fire-maintained  forests  in  the  Southeast  support 
many  plant  and  animal  species  that  are  currently  state  or  Federally 
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listed  as  threatened  or  endangered.  Land-use  practices  in  RCW 
habitat  that  may  affect  other  plant  and  animal  species,  including 
timber  harvest  and  pine  straw  harvest,  will  not  increase  under  this 
alternative  and  likely  will  be  reduced. 

Issues:  Comments  from  one  public  reviewer  expressed  concern  that  the 

guidelines  emphasize  single-species  management  when  a  multi¬ 
species,  ecosystem-based  approach  is  needed.  Concern  was  also 
expressed  that  timber  cutting,  pine  straw  harvest,  and  other  habitat 
maintenance  activities  addressed  in  the  proposed  guidelines  may 
negatively  impact  other  plant  and  animal  species. 

Response:  See  discussion  of  "Effects"  under  Alternative  2  above. 

B.  Physical  Environment 


.  Air  Quality 

ACTIVITY: 

Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 
guidelines. 

Alternative  1 

Effects: 

None  of  the  Army  installations  considered  in  this  analysis  are 
located  in  non-attainment  areas  for  Federal  air  quality  standards. 
Prescribed  burning  conducted  under  this  alternative  does  not 
currently  exceed  Federal  or  state  air  quality  standards. 

Alternative  2 

Effects: 

Frequency  and  area  of  prescribed  bums  likely  would  increase  on 
many  installations  with  implementation  of  Alternative  2.  Increased 
frequency  and  area  of  prescribed  bums  would  increase  atmospheric 
smoke  levels,  potentially  increase  safety  risks  on  nearby  public 
roads  due  to  decreased  visibility,  and  potentially  increase 
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2.  Soils 
ACTIVITY: 

Alternative  1 
Effects: 

Alternative  2 
Effects: 


atmospheric  irritants  to  humans  in  nearby  urban  areas.  Alternative 
2  would  require  installations  to  conduct  prescribed  bums  in 
accordance  with  all  local,  state,  and  Federal  air  quality  laws  and 
regulations.  All  installations  considered  in  this  analysis  currently 
are  responsible  for  coordinating  prescribed  burning  activities  with 
city,  county,  or  state  agencies  responsible  for  smoke  management  to 
minimize  human  and  air  quality  impacts.  On  several  installations, 
scheduled  bums  have  been  cancelled  or  postponed  due  to  smoke 
management  concerns.  Implementation  of  the  proposed  guidelines 
will  not  reduce  the  installations’  responsibility  for  safety  and  air 
quality  standards  associated  with  a  prescribed  bum  program. 


Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 
guidelines. 


Soil  disturbing  activities  associated  with  timber  harvest,  pine  straw 
raking,  plowing  of  fire  breaks,  clearing  of  pine  and  hardwood 
midstory,  and  Army  training  activities  in  RCW  habitat  (off-road 
vehicle  maneuver)  would  continue  at  current  levels. 


Alternative  2  will  have  a  net  positive  effect  in  reducing  the  level  of 
soil  disturbing  activities  in  RCW  habitat  areas.  Implementation  of 
the  proposed  guidelines  will  not  increase  the  level  of  soil-disturbing 
military  activities.  Proposed  guidelines  restrict  mechanical  baling 
of  pine  straw  within  cluster  sites  and  require  a  sufficient  interval 
between  pine  straw  harvests  to  provide  fuel  loads  sufficient  to  carry 
prescribed  bums.  This  requirement  will  reduce,  to  some  extent, 
current  levels  of  pine  straw  harvest  on  specific  sites.  A  likely 
reduction  in  timber  harvest  in  RCW  habitat  will  reduce  the  level  of 
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soil  disturbance  associated  with  timber  harvesting  activities.  Use  of 
fire  plows  will  be  restricted  within  cluster  sites  except  in 
emergencies.  Fire  plows  have  been  routinely  used  within  cluster 
sites  on  at  least  one  installation.  Soil  disturbances  from  mechanical 
hand-clearing  of  midstory  should  be  negligible.  Long-term, 
increases  in  bum  frequency  will  reduce  requirements  for  mechanical 
control  of  midstory  in  RCW  habitat. 

This  alternative  requires  control  of  excessive  erosion  in  RCW 
habitat  management  units.  Erosion  that  results  in  either  excessive 
sedimentation  in  habitat  areas  or  root  exposure  can  increase 
mortality  of  trees.  Under  this  alternative,  soil  disturbing  activities 
associated  with  military  vehicle  activity  may  increase  in  specific 
areas  within  RCW  cluster  sites  on  some  installations.  However, 
effects  on  RCW  habitat  associated  with  soil  disturbance  must  be 
monitored  and  activities  discontinued  if  there  is  evidence  of  adverse 
effects.  Also,  implementation  of  the  guidelines  will  not  increase 
overall  levels  of  military  vehicle  activity  on  the  installation. 

Hot  prescribed  bums  resulting  from  high  fuel  loads  and  burning 
under  environmental  conditions  conducive  to  hot  fires  may  sterilize 
soil  for  a  period  of  time,  which  potentially  lowers  soil  fertility  and 
productivity.  However,  bums  also  will  release  nutrients  for  uptake 
by  new  plant  growth,  and  increased  fire  frequency  will  aid  in 
management  of  excessive  fuel  loads. 


3.  Water  Quality 

ACTIVITY :  Implementation  of  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management 

guidelines. 

Alternative  1 

Effects:  Effects  to  water  quality  from  timber  harvest,  prescribed  bums,  and 

herbicide  and  pesticide  use  would  continue  at  current  levels. 
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Alternative  2 


Effects:  A  likely  reduction  in  timber  harvest  and  clearcutting  in  RCW 

habitat  management  units  may  reduce  peak  flows  and  sediment 
inputs  associated  with  timber  harvest  practices.  Short-term 
herbicide  use  may  increase  to  achieve  management  requirements  for 
midstory  control.  Improper  herbicide  use  associated  with  midstory 
control  may  contaminate  ground  and  surface  waters.  Alternative  2 
requires  herbicide  application  in  accordance  with  all  state  and 
Federal  laws  and  standards.  Long-term,  the  need  for  herbicide  use 
to  control  midstory  wiU  be  reduced  due  to  prescribed  bum  control 
of  midstory.  Pesticide  use  for  southern  pine  beetle  control  in  RCW 
clusters  is  prohibited  under  Alternative  2.  ’ 

Under  some  conditions,  loss  of  herbaceous  ground  cover  and  duff 
layer  from  prescribed  bums  could  result  in  increased  erosion 
potential  and  sedimentation  of  adjacent  surface  waters.  Steep  slopes 
with  sandy  soils  subject  to  "hot"  bums  that  entirely  remove  the  duff 
layer,  basal  growth,  and  root  systems  of  herbaceous  plants  would  be 
particularly  susceptible  to  increased  erosion.  However,  several 
factors  related  to  prescribed  burning  under  the  proposed  guidelines 
will  mitigate  the  potential  for  excessive  erosion  after  bums.  Most 
prescribed  bums  are  conducted  under  conditions  conducive  to 
"cool"  bums  that  tend  to  leave  basal  areas  and  root  systems  of 
herbaceous  plants  intact,  thus  maintaining  much  of  the  soil-holding 
capability.  The  proposed  guidelines  also  call  for  an  increased 
emphasis  on  growing  season  bums.  Herbaceous  vegetation 
typically  emerges  quickly  after  growing  season  bums  so  that  the 
soil-holding  benefit  of  live  vegetation  is  rapidly  regained.  Because 
of  this  rapid  revegetation,  growing  season  bums  in  the  southeastern 
U.S.  typically  offer  a  short  window  of  opportunity  for  increased 
erosion  due  to  vegetation  loss.  Finally,  a  program  of  prescribed 
burning  as  described  under  the  proposed  guidelines  should  reduce 
fuel  loads  and  increase  herbaceous  ground  cover.  These  factors 
will  help  reduce  the  incidence  of  soil-damaging  hot  fires  and 
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enhance  the  soil-holding  properties  that  herbaceous  vegetation 
provides. 

C.  Socioeconomic 

1.  Cultural  Resources 

ACITVITY:  Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 

guidelines. 

Alternatives  1  and  2 

Effects:  No  effects  on  cultural  resources  are  anticipated.  Plow  lines 

associated  with  increased  prescribed  burning  under  Alternative  2 
potentially  could  disturb  archeological  sites.  However,  protection 
and  survey  requirements  under  current  laws  for  cultural  and 
historical  artifacts  would  not  be  affected  by  implementation  of  the 
proposed  RCW  management  guidelines. 

2.  Recreation 

ACTIVITY:  Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 

guidelines. 

Alternatives  1  and  2 

Effects:  No  effects  on  recreation  activities  are  anticipated  from 

implementation  of  Alternatives  1  and  2.  Recreation  activities  on 
Army  lands  are  restricted  due  to  security  and  safety  considerations. 
Neither  of  these  alternatives  directly  addresses  restrictions  on 
recreation  activities  related  to  RCW  management.  If  installations 
designate  recreation  areas  in  RCW  habitat  management  units, 
restrictions  on  recreational  activities  may  be  required;  however, 
such  designation  is  considered  unlikely.  Continuation  of 
recreational  activities  in  areas  with  RCWs  would  require 
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3.  Construction 
ACTIVITY: 

Alternatives  1 
Effects: 

Alternative  2 
Effects: 


4.  Noise 
ACTIVITY: 


consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Hunting  activities 
on  installations  are  typically  short-term  and  transient  in  nature  and 
would  be  consistent  with  guidelines  for  transient  troop  movements 
through  RCW  clusters.  Fort  Jackson,  for  example,  does  not  allow 
attachment  of  deer  stands  to  trees  in  cluster  sites. 


Implementation  of  proposed  Army- wide  RCW  management 
guidelines. 


No  change  in  restrictions  on  construction  activities  is  anticipated 
from  implementing  Alternative  1.  Under  Section  7  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  all  construction  activities  that  potentially 
effect  RCW  habitat  are  subject  to  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 


If  implementation  of  Alternative  2  increases  RCW  populations,  this 
may  cause  increased  constraints  on  construction  in  RCW  habitat 
areas.  However,  increased  RCW  populations  and  improved  habitat 
conditions  resulting  from  implementation  of  these  guidelines  also 
may  allow  installations  greater  flexibility  in  mitigating  construction 
activities  affecting  RCW  habitat.  The  requirement  under 
Alternative  2  to  integrate  present  and  future  mission  activities 
(including  construction)  in  development  of  installation  RCW 
management  plans  will  help  alleviate  potential  conflicts. 


Implementation  of  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management 
guidelines. 
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Alternatives  1  and  2 


Effects: 

5.  Economic 
ACTIVITY: 
Alternative  1 
Effects: 


Alternative  2 
Effects: 


No  effects  are  anticipated  from  implementation  of  Alternatives  1 
and  2. 


Regulatory  compliance. 


Under  Alternative  1 ,  regulatory  compliance  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  has  resulted  in  economic  costs  to  installations  due  to 
range  closures,  modifications  to  ranges  and  construction  projects, 
and  land  acquisitions  for  mitigation.  Some  of  these  costs  are  the 
result  of  inadequate  integration  of  endangered  species  management 
requirements  with  installation  master  planning.  Compliance  costs 
associated  with  a  lack  of  installation  planning  will  not  be  alleviated 
under  Alternative  1. 


Compliance  obligations  under  law  (and  associated  costs)  will , 
continue  under  either  Alternative  1  or  2.  Full  implementation  of 
RCW  management  requirements  and  planning  under  Alternative  2 
will  result  in  increased  costs  to  some  installations.  However, 
consideration  of  mission  requirements  in  developing  installation 
ESMPs  under  Alternative  2  will  reduce  compliance  costs  resulting 
from  inadequate  long-term  planning  as  described  under  Alternative 
1 ,  above,  and  Section  I.  A  Need  for  the  Proposed  Action.  An 
objective  of  the  proposed  guidelines  is  to  provide  installation 
planners  a  blueprint  for  integrating  mission  requirements  with  RCW 
management  requirements,  thus  reducing  costs  associated  with 
conflicting  objectives. 
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ACTIVITY: 


Forest  management  in  RCW  habitat. 


Alternative  1 

Effects:  It  is  anticipated  that  current  installation  forestry  program  revenue 

would  remain  unchanged  due  to  RCW  management  requirements 
under  Alternative  1.  Table  3  shows  forestry  program  revenue  and 
expenses  during  1990-92  for  installations  considered  in  this 
environmental  assessment.  Totals  shown  in  Table  3  include 
revenue  from  all  forest  products,  but  most  revenue  is  derived  from 
timber  sales  (sawtimber,  pole,  and  pulpwood)  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  pine  straw  sales.  Total  forestry  program  expenses  for  these 
installations  exceeded  revenue  in  two  of  the  three  years.  For  the 
entire  three-year  period  there  was  a  net  income  of  $96,000  for  all 
installations.  Net  revenue  for  individual  installations  was  variable, 
but  expenses  of  six  of  the  nine  installations  exceeded  revenues  in 
two  or  more  years. 

Sale  of  pine  straw  currendy  is  conducted  on  six  installations.  Pine 
straw  can  provide  a  significant  revenue  source  for  individual 
installations.  Annual  pine  straw  revenues  for  Fort  Jackson  have 
ranged  from  $130-200,000  in  recent  years.  Sale  of  pine  straw  on 
other  installations  such  as  Fort  Polk  and  Fort  Stewart  is  a  minor 
contributor  to  total  revenue. 

Alternative  2 

Effects:  The  primary  economic  effect  of  implementing  this  alternative  is 

related  to  an  expected  short-term  reduction  in  timber  harvests  due  to 
increased  rotation  ages  and  current  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
guidelines  for  foraging  requirements  in  RCW  habitat.  Timber 
harvest  already  is  restricted  in  cluster  sites  and  associated  foraging 
habitat  on  installations  where  RCWs  occur.  This  limitation  is 
represented  in  revenues  for  1990-92  (Table  3).  Installation-specific 
effects  on  timber  revenues  from  implementing  Alternative  2  will 
depend  on  current  timber  availability  and  quality,  current  RCW 
populations  and  habitat  quality,  and  future  installation  population 
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Table  3.  Forestry  program  revenues  and  expenses  ($000),  1990-92,  for  installations  considered  in  this  assessment. 


goals  established  under  the  proposed  guidelines.  Population  goals 
for  most  installations  likely  will  be  higher  than  existing  populations. 
Designation  of  additional  habitat  management  units  to  support 
population  goals  will  result  in  harvest  restrictions  in  these  areas. 

Cumulative  economic  effects  from  decreased  timber  harvest  are 
expected  to  be  negligible.  Total  area  of  the  nine  installations  (and 
subordinate  installations)  is  377,950  ha.  Less  than  half  this  land  is 
available  for  commercial  timber  production  due  to  mission 
constraints  and  off-limit  areas.  Army  land  available  for  commercial 
forestry  on  these  nine  installations  represents  less  than  two-tenths  of 
one  percent  of  commercial  forests,  in  the  Southern  Region  (USD A, 
Forest  Service).  Short-term  effects  from  implementation  of 
Alternative  2  may  reduce  timber  sales  on  some  installations. 
Long-term  effects  will  tend  toward  establishment  of  forests  with 
sustainable  yields  and  increased  availability  of  high-quality 
sawtimber  due  to  longer  rotations. 

Army  forestry  programs  are  required  to  pay  States  40  percent  of  net 
revenues.  In  years  where  expenses  exceed  revenues,  payments  are 
zero  dollars.  Under  Alternative  1,  total  payment  to  States  during 
1990-92  was  approximately  $920,000  (average  $306,000  per  year). 
The  bulk  of  these  payments  is  generated  from  three  installations: 
Fort  Polk,  Fort  McClellan,  and  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
Fort  McClellan  and  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant  currently  do 
not  have  RCW  populations  and  a  decline  in  State  payments  from 
these  installations  is  not  anticipated  unless  intensive  RCW 
translocation  and  recruitment  is  initiated  in  the  future.  Based  on 
annual  expenses  and  revenues,  Fort  Polk  averaged  $158,000  per 
year  in  State  payments  during  1990-92,  with  these  funds  going 
primarily  to  the  Vernon  Parish  school  district.  Any  decline  in  State 
payments  from  Fort  Polk  related  to  Alternatives  2  potentially  could 
affect  local  school  districts;  however,  potential  long-term  effects  on 
the  regional  or  state  economy  are  expected  to  be  negligible. 
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No  cumulative  adverse  economic  effects  are  expected  at  the  regional 
and  state  levels.  Reductions  in  timber  availability  may  impact  local 
forest  product  industries  in  the  short-term.  However,  in  the  long¬ 
term,  forestry  management  practices  under  Alternative  2  will 
provide  a  stable,  sustainable  yield  of  high-quality  timber  products  to 
local  industries  dependent  on  forest  products  production. 

No  significant  effects  on  pine  straw  revenues  are  expected  from 
implementation  of  Alternative  2.  Installations  with  pine  straw 
harvest  activities  currently  restrict  mechanical  raking  and  baling 
within  RCW  cluster  sites.  Longer  harvest  rotations  to  provide 
adequate  fuel  loads  for  prescribed  bums  could  reduce  revenues; 
however,  in  the  long-term  this  would  be  offset  by  increased  quality 
and  area  available  for  pine  straw  harvest  due  to  midstory  control 
and  increased  regeneration  to  longleaf.  Increased  quality  and  area 
available  for  pine  straw  collection  potentially  could  also  offset 
revenue  loss  associated  with  decreased  timber  sales. 
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V.  CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS  AND  CONCLUSION 


No  significant  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  biological,  physical,  social,  or  economic 
resources  are  anticipated  from  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative. 
Implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative  will  have  a  net  positive  installation-specific 
effect  on  RCW  populations,  forest  resources,  and  some  physical  resources,  such  as  soils, 
through  habitat  management  practices  and  a  reduction  in  soil  disturbing  activities. 

Possible  cumulative  effects  could  result  from  changes  in  timber  harvest  and  prescribed 
burning  practices  on  installations  due  to  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative; 
however,  no  cumulative  adverse  effects  are  anticipated.  Timber  sales  from  public  lands 
in  the  southeastern  United  States  (primarily  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands)  are  expected  to 
decline  somewhat  in  the  future  due  to  RCW  management  requirements.  Potential 
declines  in  timber  production  from  Army  lands  associated  with  implementation  of  the 
preferred  alternative  will  not  contribute  significantly  to  any  decrease  in  timber  production 
in  the  southeastern  U.S.,  since  total  sales  from  Army  lands  represent  less  than  one 
percent  of  total  timber  production  from  public  lands  in  the  Southern  Region.  Shortfalls 
in  other  commercial  products  such  as  pine  straw  due  to  RCW  management  from  Army 
lands  can  be  compensated  by  production  from  other  private  and  public  lands. 

If  other  land  management  agencies  increase  use  of  prescribed  bums  as  a  habitat 
management  tool  in  the  Southeast,  regional  air  quality  could  be  degraded.  No  Army 
installations  subject  to  the  proposed  guidelines  are  currently  located  in  non-attainment 
areas  for  federal  air  quality  standards.  In  the  future,  if  increased  bum  rotations  on  Army 
installations  contribute  to  regional  degradation  in  air  quality,  this  potentially  can  be 
mitigated  by  smoke  easements  for  prescribed  bums  or  regional  coordination  of  bum 
programs  among  land  management  agencies. 

No  other  cumulative  adverse  effects  on  social,  physical,  economic,  or  biological 
resources  are  anticipated  from  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative. 

Increases  in  RCW  populations  on  Army  lands  resulting  from  implementation  of  the 
proposed  guidelines  will  have  a  positive  cumulative  effect  toward  recovery  of  the  RCW. 
Army  lands  currently  support  a  significant  percentage  of  the  entire  known  RCW 
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population.  Any  increase  in  RCW  populations  on  Army  lands  will  be  a  significant  step 
toward  attaining  current  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives 
in  several  portions  of  the  RCW’s  range.  Army  lands  also  support  substantial  populations 
of  other  threatened  and  endangered  plant  and  animal  species.  Habitat  management 
activities  associated  with  implementation  of  the  preferred  alternative,  such  as  increases  in 
prescribed  burning,  may  benefit  populations  of  these  other  species  and  contribute  to 
recovery  of  these  species. 
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Appendix  A:  Management  Guidelines 


Management  Guidelines  for  the  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations 


(Preferred  Alternative) 


(This  page  left  intentionally  blank.) 


Managemerrt  Guidelines 
for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 
on  Army  Installations 


Table  of  Contents 
(References  to  paragraphs) 
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3.  Midstory  control 

4.  Erosion  control 

5.  Impact/danger  and  direct  fire  areas 
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H.  Restoration  and  Construction  of  Cavities 

I.  Protection  of  Clusters 

1.  Markings 

2.  Training  within  RCW  clusters 

J.  Augmentation  and  Translocation 

I.  General. 

A.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  these  guidelines  is  to  provide 
standard  RCW  management  guidance  to  Army  installations  for 
developing  installation  endangered  species  management  plans 
(ESMPs)  for  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  (RCW).  Installation  RCW 
ESMPs  will  be  prepared  according  to  these  guidelines  and  chapter 


11,  AR  420-74,  Land,  Forest,  and  Wildlife  Management.  These 
guidelines  establish  the  baseline  standards  for  Army 
installations  in  managing  the  RCW  and  its  habitat.  Installation 
RCW  ESMPs  will  supplement  these  guidelines  with  detailed  measures 
to  meet  installation-specific  RCW  conservation  needs.  The 
requirements  in  RCW  ESMPs  will  apply  to  all  activities  on  the 
instal lation. 

B.  Applicability.  The  guidelines  are  applicable  to  Army 
installations  where  the  RCW  is  present  and  to  installations  with 
inactive  clusters  that  the  installation,  in  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) ,  continues  to  manage  in  an 
effort  to  promote  reactivation. 

C.  Revision.  These  guidelines  will  be  revised  as  necessary 
to  be  consistent  with  the  latest  RCW  recovery  plan  and  to 
incorporate  the  latest  and  best  scientific  data  available. 

D.  Mission.  The  Army’s  goal  is  to  train  for  assigned 
combat  and  other  missions  while  concurrently  developing  and 
implementing  methods  to  assist  in  the  recovery  and  delisting  of 
the  RCW. 

E.  Existing  Biological  Opinions.  Installations  will 
continue  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  existing  biological 
opinions  until  RCW  ESMPs  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  these 
management  guidelines  and  chapter  11,  AR  420-74  and  are  approved 
through  consultation  with  the  FWS.  RCW  ESMPs  should  be  drafted 
to  incorporate  the  requirements  of  existing  biological  opinions, 
as  modified  to  conform  to  these  management  guidelines  through 
consultation  with  the  FWS. 

.  II.  Consultation. 

A.  In  preparing  RCW  ESMPs  and  taking  action  that  may 
affect  the  RCW,  installations  will  comply  with  the  consultation 
requirements  of  section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA) ; 
the  implementing  FWS  regulations  at  50  CFR  part  402;  and  chapter 
11,  AR  420-74. 

B.  Early  entry  into  informal  consultation  with  the  FWS  is 
key  to  resolving  potential  problems  and  establishing  the 
foundation  to  address  issues  in  a  proactive  and  positive  manner. 
If,  through  informal  consultation,  the  FWS  concurs  in  writing 
that  the  RCW  ESMP  or  other  action  is  not  likely  to  adversely 
affect  any  endangered  or  threatened  species,  formal  consultation 
is  not  required.  Issue  resolution  through  informal  consultation 
is  the  preferred  method  of  consultation. 

C.  In  consulting  with  the  FWS  on  RCW  ESMPs  and  other 
actions  that  may  affect  the  RCW,  the  opinions  of  the  FWS  will 
normally  be  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  In  exceptional 
cases,  however,  FWS  opinions  may  require  installations  to  take 
measures  inconsistent  with  these  guidelines.  After  every  effort 
has  been  made  at  the  installation  and  MACOM  levels  to  resolve 
inconsistencies,  installations  will  report,  through  MACOM 
channels,  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Environmental  Programs 
(ODEP)  ,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  FWS  opinions  that 
are  not  consistent  with  these  guidelines.  ODEP  will 
expeditiously  review  these  reports  and  determine  if  HQDA-level 


action  is  necessary.  If  feasible,  installations  should  delay 
implementation  of  measures  recommended  by  the  FWS  that  are 
inconsistent  with  these  guidelines  until  after  the  ODER  review  is 
completed. 

III.  Army  Policies  Applicable  to  RCW  Management. 

A.  Conservation.  Implementation  of  RCW  ESHPs,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  these  guidelines,  will  meet  the  Army’s 
responsibility  under  the  ESA  to  assist  in  conservation  of  the 
RCW.  Conservation,  as  defined  by  the  ESA,  means  the  use  of  all 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  necessary  for  endangered  and 
threatened  species  survival  and  to  bring  such  species  to  the 
point  of  recovery  where  measures  provided  by  the  ESA  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

B.  Mission  Requirements.  Installation  and  tenant  unit 
mission  requirements  do  not  justify  violating  the  ESA.  The  keys 
to  successfully  balancing  mission  and  conservation  requirements 
are  long-term  planning  and  effective  RCW  management  to  prevent 
conflicts  between  these  interests.  In  consultations  with  the 
FWS,  installations  will  attempt  to  preserve  the  ability  to 
maintain  training  readiness,  while  meeting  ESA  conservation 
requirements, 

C.  Cooperation  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
Army  will  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with  the  FWS  on  RCW 
conservation.  Installations  should  routinely  engage  in  informal 
consultation  with  the  FWS  to  ensure  that  proposed  actions  are 
consistent  with  the  ESA  requirements. 

D.  Ecosystem  Management.  Conservation  of  the  RCW  and  other 
species  is  part  of  a  broader  goal  to  conserve  biological 
diversity  on  Army  lands  consistent  with  the  Army’s  mission. 
Biological  diversity  and  the  long-term  survival  of  individual 
species,  such  as  the  RCW,  ultimately  depend  upon  the  health  of 
the  sustaining  ecosystem.  Therefore,  RCW  ESMPs  should  promote 
ecosystem  integrity.  Maintenance  of  ecosystem  integrity  and 
health  also  benefit  the  Army  by  preserving  and  restoring  training 
lands  for  long-term  use. 

E.  Staffing  and  Funding.  Installation  commanders  are 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  adequate  professional  personnel  and 
funds  are  provided  for  the  conservation  measures  prescribed  by 
these  guidelines  and  RCW  ESMPs.  Commanders  are  responsible  for 
accurately  identifying  the  funding  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  guidelines.  RCW  conservation  projects  are 
funded  through  environmental  channels  and  will  be  identified  in 
the  Environmental,  Pollution  Prevention,  Control  and  Abatement 
Report  (RCS  1383)  . 

F.  Conservation  on  Adjacent  Lands.  Necessary  habitat  for 
the  RCW  includes  nesting  and  foraging  areas.  Both  of  these  RCW 
habitat  components  may  be  located  entirely  on  installation  lands. 
There  may  be  instances,  however,  where  one  of  these  components  is 
located  on  installation  land,  while  the  other  is  located  on 
adjacent  or  near-by  non-Army  land.  Installations  should  initiate 
cooperative  management  efforts  with  these  landowners,  if  such 
efforts  would  compliment  installation  RCW  conservation 
initiatives. 


6.  Regional  Conservation.  The  interests  of  the  Army  and 
the  RCW  are  best  served  by  encouraging  conservation  measures  in 
areas  off  the  installation.  Installations  should  participate  in 
promoting  cooperative  RCW  conservation  plans,  solutions,  and 
efforts  with  other  federal,  state,  and  private  landowners  in  the 
surrounding  area. 

H.  Management  Strategy.  These  guidelines  require 
installations  to  adopt  a  long-term  approach  to  RCW  management 
consistent  with  the  military  mission  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  First,  installations  are  required  to  establish  an 
installation  RCW  population  goal  in  consultation  with  the  FWS 
using  the  methodology  described  in  para  V.B  below.  Once 
established,  the  installation  must  designate  sufficient  nesting 
and  foraging  habitat  to  attain  and  sustain  the  goal.  The  goal 
will  also  dictate  the  required  management  intensity  level.  Next, 
installations  must  develop  an  ESMP  to  attain  and  sustain  the 
installation  RCW  population  goal  in  perpetuity  in  accordance  with 
chapter  11,  AR  420-74.  Third,  installations  are  required  to 
ensure  that  all  units  and  personnel  that  conduct  training  and 
other  activities  at  the  installation  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  installation  RCW  ESMP. 

IV.  Definitions. 

Augmentation  -  Relocation  of  an  RCW,  normally  a 
juvenile/fledgling  female,  from  one  active  cluster  to  another 
active  cluster. 

Basal  area  (BA)  -  The  cross-sectional  area  (square  feet)  of 
trees  per  acre  measured  at  approximately  four  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Biological  diversity  -  The  variety  of  life  and  its 
processes.  It  includes  the  variety  of  living  organisms,  the 
genetic  differences  among  them,  and  the  communities  and 
ecosystems  in  which  they  occur. 

Buffer  zone  -  The  zone  extending  outward  200  feet  from  the 
outermost  cavity  trees  in  a  cluster. 

Cavity  -  An  excavation  in  a  tree  made,  or  artificially 
created,  for  roosting  and  nesting  by  RCWs. 

Cavity  restrictor  -  A  metal  plate  that  is  placed  around  an 
RCW  cavity  to  prevent  access  by  larger  species.  A  restrictor 
also  prevents  a  cavity  from  being  enlarged,  or  if  already 
enlarged,  shrinks  the  cavity  entrance  diameter  to  a  size  that 
prevents  access  by  larger  competing  species. 

Cavity  start  -  An  incomplete  cavity  excavated  by,  or 
artificially  created  for,  RCWs. 

Cavity  tree  -  A  tree  containing  one  or  more  active  or 
inactive  RCW  cavities  or  cavity  starts. 

Cluster  -  The  aggregate  area  encompassing  cavity  trees 
occupied  or  formerly  occupied  by  an  RCW  group  plus  a  200  foot 
buffer  zone  (formerly  called  "colony"). 


Effective  breeding  pairs  -  Groups  that  successfully  fledge 
young. 

Group  -  A  social  unit  of  one  or  more  RCWs  that  inhabits  a 
cluster  (formerly  called  "clan").  A  group  may  include  a 
solitary,  territorial  male;  a  mated  pair;  or  a  pair  with  helpers 
(offspring  from  previous  years). 

Habitat  Management  Unit  (HMU)  -  Designated  area(s)  managed 
for  RCW  nesting  and  foraging,  including  clusters  and  areas 
determined  to  be  appropriate  for  recruitment  and  replacement 
stands . 

Impact/danger  areas  -  The  ground  within  the  training  complex 
used  to  contain  fired  or  launched  ammunition  or  explosives  and 
the  resulting  fragments,  debris,  and  components  from  various 
weapons  systems. 

Population  -  A  RCW  population  is  the  aggregate  of  groups 
which  are  close  enough  together  so  that  the  dispersal  of 
individuals  maintains  genetic  diversity  and  all  the  groups  are 
capable  of  genetic  interchange.  Population  delineations  should 
be  made  irrespective  of  land  ownership. 

Provisioning  -  The  artificial  construction  of  cavities  or 
cavity  starts. 

Recovery  population  -  A  .total  of  250  or  more  effective 
breeding  pairs  annually,  for  a  five  year  period. 

Recruitment  -  The  designation  and  management  of  habitat  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  a  new  breeding  group  to  that  habitat. 

Recruitment  stand  -  A  stand  of  trees,  minimum  of  10  acres  in 
size,  with  sufficient  suitable  RCW  nesting  habitat  identified  to 
support  a  new  RCW  group.  Stand  and  supporting  foraging  area 
should  be  located  3/8  mile  to  3/4  mile  from  a  cluster  or  other 
recruitment  stand. 

Relict  tree  -  a  pine  tree  usually  more  than  100  years  old 
having  characteristics  making  it  attractive  to  the  RCW  for  cavity 
excavation. 

Replacement  stand  -  a  stand  of  trees,  minimum  of  10  acres  in 
size,  identified  to  provide  suitable  nesting  habitat  for 
colonization  when  the  current  cluster  becomes  unsuitable.  The 
stand  should  be  approximately  20  -  30  years  younger  than  the 
active  cluster.  While  it  is  preferable  for  replacement  stands  to 
be  contiguous  to  the  active  colony,  at  no  time  should  they  be 
more  than  1/4  mile  from  the  cluster,  unless  there  is  no  suitable 
alternative. 

Stand  -  an  aggregation  of  trees  occupying  a  specific  area 
and  sufficiently  uniform  in  species  composition,  age, 
arrangement,  and  condition  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  the 
forest  on  adjoining  areas. 

Sub-population  -  the  aggregate  of  groups  which  are  close  . 
enough  together  to  allow  for  demographic  interchange  between 


groups.  A  sub-population  does  not  have  a  significant  demographic 
influence  on  adjacent  sub-populations,  but  there  is  sufficient 
genetic  interchange  between  the  sub-populations  to  be  considered 
one  population. 

Translocation  -  the  relocation  of  one  or  more  RCWs  from  an 
active  cluster  to  an  inactive  cluster  or  recruitment  stand  that 
contains  artificially  constructed  cavities. 

V.  Guidelines  for  Installation  RCW  ESMPs. 

Installations  will  prepare  RCW  ESMPs  and  manage  RCW  populations 
according  to  the  following  guidelines. 


A.  RCW  ESMP  Development  Process. 

Preparation  of  installation  RCW  ESMPs  requires  a  systematic, 
step-by-step  approach.  RCW  populations  (current  and  goal),  RCW 
habitat  (current  and  potential),  and  training  and  other  mission 
requirements  (present  and  future)  must  be  identified.  Detailed 
analysis  of  these  factors  and  their  interrelated  impacts  are 
required  as  a  first  step  in  the  development  of  an  ESMP. 
Installations  should  use  the  following  or  a  similar  methodology 
in  conducting  this  analysis: 

1.  Identify  the  current  RCW  population  and  its 
distribution  on  the  installation. 

2.  Identify  areas  on  the  installation  'suitable  or 
potentially  suitable  for  RCW  nesting  and  foraging  habitat. 

3.  Establish  the  installation  RCW  population  goal  with 
the  FWS  according  to  the  guidance  in  B  below.  The  installation 
RCW  population  goal  will  at  least  equal  the  current  population. 

4.  Identify  installation  and  tenant  unit  mission 
requirements.  Overlay  these  requirements  on  the  RCW  distribution 
scheme. 


5.  Identify  mission  requirements  that  are  incompatible 
with  the  conservation  of  RCW  habitat. 

6.  Identify  areas  where  conflicting  mission 
requirements  could  be  relocated  to  avoid  RCW  habitat. 

7.  Identify  critical  mission  areas  where  activities 
cannot  be  relocated. 

8.  In  consultation  with  the  FWS,  identify  areas  that 
will  be  subject  to  the  expanded  training  guidelines  in  paragraph 
V. I.2.C  below. 

9.  Identify  areas  which  could  support  RCW  augmentation 
or  translocation. 

10.  Identify  areas  suitable  for  RCW  habitat  and  free 
of  conflicting  present  and  projected  mission  activities.  These 
are  prime  areas  for  designation  as  recruitment  stands. 


11.  Analyze  the  information  developed  above  using  the 
guidance  contained  in  these  guidelines. 

12.  Prepare  the  RCW  ESMP  to  implement  the  best 
combination  of  options,  consistent  with  meeting  the  established 
RCW  population  goal,  while  minimizing  adverse  impacts  to  training 
readiness  and  other  mission  requirements. 

B.  RCW  Population  Goal. 

1.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  RCW  management  is  to 
determine  an  installation  population  goal  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  V.B.2  below.  Once  this  goal  is  established,  it  is  used 
to  designate  the  amount  of  land  needed  for  RCW  HMUs  and  the 
appropriate  level  of  management  intensity. 

2.  ESMPs  must  clearly  state  the  installation  RCW 
population  goal.  This  goal  will  be  established  through  informal 
or  formal  consultation  with  FWS.  Goals  should  be  carefully 
calculated  considering  the  current  and  future  installation  and 
tenant  unit  missions,  the  amount  and  distribution  of  current  and 
future  suitable  habitat  on  and  off  the  installation,  the  quality 
of  the  habitat,  the  current  size  of  the  RCW  population,  the 
distribution  of  cl usters , • the  configuration  of  sub-populations, 
the  land  ownership  patterns,  the  recovery  potential  (see  3 
below),  the  RCW  Recovery  Plan  objectives,  etc.  The  goal  should 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  present  and  future 
installation  and  tenant  unit  missions  and  conservation.  Once 
established,  the  population  goal  will  determine  the  amount  of 
installation  land  to  be  managed  as  RCW  habitat.  Goals  should  be 
considered  long-term  but  are  subject  to  change,  through 
consultation  with  the  FWS,  based  upon  changing  circumstances  and 
new  scientific  information 

3.  The  population  goal  established  for  an  installation 
will  dictate  the  required  RCW  management  intensity  level.  A 
population  that  has  achieved  the  installation  goal  need  only  be 
maintained  at  that  level,  however,  installations  should  continue 
to  encourage  population  growth  where  feasible  and  compatible  with 
the  military  mission.  In  contrast,  any  population  that  has  not 
achieved  its  population  goal  requires  an  active 
recruitment/augmentation  strategy.  A  maintenance  strategy  is 
appropriate  for  populations  which  have  attained  the  maximum 
population  that  can  be  supported  by  available  suitable  habitat, 
irrespective  of  population  size.  However,  maintenance  activities 
will  vary  according  to  the  population  size,  for  example,  smaller 
nonviable  populations  may  require  occasional  augmentation, 
predator  control ,  etc. 

C.  Surveys,  Inspections,  and  Monitoring  Programs. 

1.  Installations  will  conduct  the  following  surveys 
and  monitoring  programs. 

a.  Five-Year  installation-wide  RCW  surveys. 
Effective  management  of  the  RCW  requires  an  accurate  survey  of 
installation  land  for  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees.  The 
survey  must  document  the  location  of  RCW  cavity  and  cavity-start 
trees  as  accurately  and  precisely  as  possible  (using  Global 
Positioning  System  and  Geographic  Information  System,  if 


available)  and  the  activity  within  all  clusters.  An 
installation-wide  survey  will  be  conducted  every  five  years. 
Installations  may  conduct  the  survey  over  the  five  year  period, 
annually  surveying  one-fifth  of  the  installation. 

b.  Project  surveys.  Prior  to  any  timber 
harvesting  operations,  construction,  or  other  significant  land- 
disturbing  activities,  excluding  burning,  a  100-percent  survey  of 
the  affected  area  will  be  conducted  by  natural  resources 
personnel  trained  and  experienced  in  RCW  survey  techniques  and 
supervised  by  a  RCW  biologist,  if  one  has  not  occurred  within  the 
preceding  year.  Installations  will  conduct  project  surveys  in 
accordance  with  the  survey  guidance  in  V.  Henry,  Guidelines  for 
Preparation  of  Biological  Assessments  and  Evaluations  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Southeast  Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  {September  1989).  In  the  case 
of  range  construction,  the  survey  will  also  include  the  surface 
danger  zone  for  the  weapons  to  be  used  on  that  range. 

c.  Annual  inspections.  Clusters  that  have  not 
been  deleted  from  management  in  accordance  with  paragraph  V.D.2.b 
below  and  recruitment  stands  must  be  inspected  annually.  These 
are  prescriptive  inspections,  used  to  develop  treatments  and 
modifications  of  treatments  to  maintain  suitable  nesting  habitat. 
At  a  minimum,  installations  will  inspect  and  record  data  for: 

(1)  density  and  height  of  hardwood 

encroachment ; 

(2)  height  of  RCW  cavities; 

(3)  condition  of  cavity  trees  and  cavities; 

(4)  a  description  of  damage  from  training, 
fires  (prescribed  or  wild),  etc.;  and 

(5)  evidence  of  RCW  activity  for  each  cavity 
tree  (includes  each  cavity  in  the  tree)  within  the  cluster.  See 
2a  below  for  guidance  on  the  maintenance  of  survey  and  monitoring 
records. 


d.  Ten-year  forest  survey.  In  addition  to  an  RCW 
survey  required  in  la  above,  installations  will  conduct,  as 
required  by  AR  420-74,  an  installation-wide  forest  survey  at 
least  every  ten  years.  In  conducting  the  forest  survey,  data 
will  be  gathered  to  accurately  determine  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  foraging  and  nesting  habitat  for  the  RCW. 
Alternately,  installations  may  survey  ten  percent  of  the 
installation  annually.  Forest  surveys  will  be  conducted  using  a 
recognized  plot  sampling  technique,  such  as  the  random  line  plot 
cruise,  the  random  point  sample  cruise,  or  the  line  strip  cruise 
method.  Forest  surveys  in  impact  areas  may  be  conducted  using 
scientifically  accepted,  aerial  photography  interpretation 
methods. 


e.  Monitoring.  Installations  will'  conduct 
monitoring  programs  to  scientifically  determine  demographic 
trends  within  the  population  as  a  whole.  Sample  sizes  will  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  clusters  and  their  dispersion  on  the 
installation  by  habitat  category  (e.g.,  longleaf  pine/scrub  oak, 


pine  flatwoods,  pine  mixed  hardwoods)  and  by  category  of  use 
(e.g.,  non-dud  producing  ranges,  mounted  and  dismounted  training 
areas,  cantonment  areas,  bivouac  areas,  etc.)-  Sample  sizes  will 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  have  statistical  validity  and  to  ensure 
that  population  trends  and  important  biological  information  can 
be  determined  for  the  entire  installation.  Installations  with  25 
clusters  or  less  will  monitor  all  sites.  Installations  with 
greater  than  25  clusters  will  monitor  sample  sizes  based  on  the 
following:  25  percent  of  the  RCW  clusters  (active  and  inactive) 
located  in  each  habitat  and  usage  category  on  the  installation, 
with  a  minimum  of  three  RCW  clusters  per  habitat  type  or  a  total 
of  25  clusters,  whichever  is  greater.  Monitoring  activities  will 
be  done  annually  to  acquire  data  to  determine  the  number  of 
adults  and  fledglings  per  site,  sex  of  birds,  number  of  breeding 
groups,  and  number  of  nests.  Monitoring  will  include  color 
banding  of  birds. 

2.  Results  from  surveys  and  monitoring  will  be 
recorded  as  follows: 

a.  Survey/monitoring  records.  Survey  and 
monitoring  results  will  be  recorded  and  retained  permanently 
allowing  for  trend  analysis. 

b.  RCW  map.  Survey  data  will  be  used  to  generate 
installation  RCW  maps  accurately  depicting  the  location  of  RCW 
clusters,  HMUs ,  etc.  The  map  will  be  widely  distributed  for  use 
by  those  conducting  land  use  activities  on  the  installation, 
including  military  training,  construction  projects,  range 
maintenance,  etc.  Maps  will  be  updated  at  least  every  five  years 
to  coincide  with  the  installation-wide  RCW  survey  or  when  a  20 
percent  change  in  the  number  of  clusters  occurs,  whichever  is 
sooner. 

D.  RCW  Habitat  Management  Units. 

1.  Designation  of  habitat  management  units  (HMUs). 
Installation  RCW  ESMPs  will  provide  for  the  designation  of 
nesting  and  foraging  areas  within  HMUs  sufficient  to  attain  and 
sustain  the  installation  RCW  population  goal.  Determination  of 
the  installation  population  goal  is  a  prerequisite  to  HMU 
designation.  HMU  delineation  is  an  important  step  in  the 
planning  process  because  it  defines  the  future  geographic 
configuration  of  the  installation  RCW  population.  Areas 
designated  as  HMUs  must  be  managed  according  to  these  guidelines. 

2.  Areas  included  within  HMUs. 

a.  HMUs  will  encompass  all  clusters,  areas 
designated  for  recruitment  and  replacement,  and  adequate  foraging 
areas  as  specified  in  d  below. 

b.  After  consultation  with  the  FWS,  clusters  that 
have  been  documented  as  continuously  inactive  for  a  period  of 
five  consecutive  years  or  more  may  be  deleted  from  HMUs.  Once 
deletion  of  a  cluster  from  management  is  approved  by  the  FWS, 
existing  cavities  may  be  covered  to  discourage  reactivation. 

This  will  be  part  of  a  long-term  plan  to  shift  the  RCW  population 
to  areas  on  the  installation  where  conflicts  between  RCW 
management  and  critical  mission  requirements  will  be  minimized. 


Inactive  clusters  will  not  be  deleted  from  HMU  management  unless 
sufficient  clusters  and  recruitment  stands  exist  on  the 
installation,  provisioned  in  accordance  with  these  guidelines,  to 
support  the  installation’s  RCW  population  goal  (See  1  above). 

c.  In  designating  HMUs,  fragmentation  of  nesting 
habitat  will  be  avoided.  Installations  will  attempt  to  link  HMUs 
with  HMU  corridors,  allowing  for  demographic  interchange 
throughout  the  installation  population. 

d.  Adequate  foraging  habitat,  in  size,  quality, 
and  location,  must  be  provided  within  HMUs.  The  foraging  habitat 
needed  to  support  clusters  will  be  calculated  and  designated 
according  to  the  range-wide  guidelines  in  V.  Henry,  Guidelines 
for  Preparation  of  Biological  Assessments  and  Evaluations  for  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Southeast  Region,  Atlanta,  Georgia  (September  1989)  or  other 
physiographic-specific  guidelines  approved  by  the  FWS.  The 
objective  is  to  provide  high  quality  habitat  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  cluster,  rather  than  large  areas  of  poor  habitat. 

3.  Minimization  of  RCW  management  impacts  on  the 
installation’s  mission. 

a.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  RCW  biological 
needs,  HMUs  should  be  located  where  there  will  be  a  minimum 
impact  upon  current  and  planned  installation  missions/operations 
and  should  be  consistent  with  land  usage  requirements  in  the  Real 
Property  Master  Plan.  This  is  particularly  important  regarding 
HMUs  designated  for  recruitment/replacement  purposes. 

b.  On  installations  where  the  RCW  is  present  in 
areas  where  there  are  or  potential ly  could  be  significant  impacts 
on  installation  missions/operations ,  especially  training-related 
operations,  the  RCW  ESMP  should  provide  for  the  following: 

(1)  The  installation  should  designate 
additional  HMUs  beyond  those  needed  to  attain  and  sustain  the 
installation  population  goal.  Installations  should  manage  these 
additional  HMUs  to  promote  population  growth  in  these  areas. 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  RCW  biological  and 
demographic  needs  allow,  installations  should  locate  these 
additional  HMUs  where  RCW  management  requirements  will  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  mission/operations.  This  will  allow  for  a 
gradual,  long-term  shifting  of  RCW  sub-populations  into  more 
suitable  areas  through  natural  demographic  shifting,  recruitment, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  augmentation  and  translocation 
(described  in  paragraph  V.J  below).  In  accordance  with  2  above, 
the  movement  of  RCWs  away  from  high  mission-conflict  areas  can  be 
further  encouraged  by  the  deletion  of  documented,  inactive 
clusters  from  RCW  management,  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
quality  recruitment/replacement  sites  in  areas  with  reduced 
mission  conflicts. 

4.  Demographic  and  genetic  interchange. 

Installations  should  delineate  HMUs  to  maximize  the  linkage 
between  sub-populations  on  and  off  the  installations  and  with 
populations  off  the  installation.  Where  fragmentation  exists, 
installations  should  develop  plans  to  link  sub-populations  on  the 


installation  by  designating  habitat  corridors  where  practical. 

E.  HMU  Management  Practices.  All  HMU  management  activities 
and  practices  will  be  consistent  with  the  conservation  of  other 
candidate  and  federally  listed  species. 

1.  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  within  HMDs. 

a.  Due  to  RCW  biological  needs,  clusters  require 
a  higher  management  intensity  level  than  other  areas  within  HMUs. 
Within  HMUs,  maintenance  priority  will  be  given  to  active 
dusters  over  both  inactive  clusters  and  recruitment  stands. 

b.  Clusters  and  recruitment  stands  will  be  kept 
clear  of  dense  midstory.  An  open,  park-like  pine  stand  is 
optimal.  All  midstory  within  50  feet  of  cavity  trees  will  be 
eliminated.  Beyond  50  feet,  some  pine  midstory  should  be 
retained  for  regeneration  and  some  selected  hardwoods  may  be 
retained  for  foraging  by  species  other  than  the  RCW.  Hardwoods 
should  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  canopy  cover  nor 
10  percent  of  the  below  canopy  cover  within  the  cluster  or  . 
recruitment  stand.  Hardwood  stocking  should  be  kept  below  10 
square  feet  per  acre. 

c.  The  priority  of  forest  management  in  cluster 
sites  and  recruitment  stands  is  maintenance  and  production  of 
potential  cavity  trees  greater  than  100  years  of  age.  For  this 
reason,  no  rotation  age  shall  be  set  in  these  areas.  In  thinning 
clusters  and  recruitment  stands,  dead,  dying,  or  inactive  cavity 
trees  will  be  left  for  use  by  competitor  species.  Thinning 
should  occur  only  when  pine  species  basal  area  (BA)  exceeds  80 
and  should  not  exceed  the  removal  of  more  than  30  BA  to  avoid 
habitat  disruption  (timber  prescriptions  within  clusters  should 
normally  be  on  a  10  year  cycle).  Pine  species  basal  areas  should 
be  kept  within  the  range  of  approximately  50  to  80  square  feet, 
maintaining  average  spacing  of  20  to  25  feet  between  trees,  but 
retaining  clumps  of  tress. 

d.  Trees  within  HMUs  affected  by  beetle  (e.g., 

Ips  beetle,  southern  pine  beetle)  infestation  should  be  evaluated 
for  treatment  and  treated  appropriately.  Treatment  options  wj,l  1 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  FWS.  Possible  treatments 
include  the  use  of  pheromones  or  cutting  and  leaving,  cutting  and 
removing,  or  cutting  and  burning  infected  trees.  Cavity  trees 
may  be  cut  only  with  the  approval  of  the  FWS.  Prior  to  cutting 
an  infected  cavity  tree,  a  suitable  replacement  cavity  tree  will 
be  identified  and  provisioned. 

e.  Timber  cutting,  pine  straw  harvesting,  and 
habitat  maintenance  activities,  with  the  exception  of  burning 
activities,  will  not  be  conducted  during  the  nesting  season, 
occurring  from  April  through  July  depending  upon  the 
installation’s  location.  If  a  biologist,  experienced  in  RCW 
management  practices,  determines  that  habitat  maintenance 
activities,  exclusive  of  timber  cutting  and  pine  straw 
harvesting,  will  have  no  effect  on  nesting  activities,  they  may 
be  conducted  at  anytime. 

2.  Other  areas  within  HMUs.  While  not  requiring  the  . 
same  level  of  intense  management  for  clusters  and  recruitment 


stands,  the  quality  of  foraging  and  replacement  stands  should  be 
maintained  by  a  prescribed  burning  program  sufficient  to  control 
hardwood  growth  and  ground  fuel  buildup  and  to  eliminate  dense 
midstory.  Improving  the  quality  of  foraging  habitat  will  reduce 
the  quantity  (acreage)  required  to  maintain  the  installation  RCW 
population. 


3.  Hidstory  control.  Prescribed  burning  is  normally 
the  most  effective  means  of  midstory  control  and  is  recommended 
as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  ecosystem.  Prescribed 
burning  will  be  conducted  at  least  every  three  years  in  longleaf, 
loblolly,  slash  pine,  and  shortleaf  pine  systems.  Burning  must 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal,  state,  and 
local  air  quality  laws  and  regulations.  With  the  agreement  of 
the  FWS,  the  burn  interval  may  be  increased  to  no  more  than  five 
years  after  the  hardwood  midstory  has  been  brought  under  control. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  alternatives  should  only  be  used  when 
burning  is  not  feasible  or  is  insufficient  to  control  a  well 
advanced  hardwood  midstory.  Application  of  herbicide  must  be 
consistent  with  applicable  Federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and 
regulations.  Cavity  trees  will  be  protected  from  fire  damage 
during  burning.  Burning  should  normally  be  conducted  in  the 
growing  season  since  the  full  benefits  of  fire  are  not  achieved 
from  non-growing  season  burns.  Winter  burns  may  be  appropriate 
to  reduce  high  fuel  loads.  Use  of  fire  plows  in  clusters  will  be 
used  only  in  emergency  situations. 

4.  Erosion  control.  Installations  will  control 
excessive  erosion  and  sedimentation  in  all  HMUs.  Erosion  control 
measures  within  clusters  will  be  given  priority  over  other  areas 
within  HMUs. 

5.  Impact/danger  and  direct  fire  areas. 

a.  Impact/danger  areas. 

(1)  Impact/danger  areas  that  contain  or 
likely  contain  unexploded  ordnance  or  other  immediate  hazardous 
materials  (radiological  or  toxic  chemicals)  can  pose  danger  to 
personnel.  Natural  resources  conservation  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  intensive  management  in  high  risk  areas  generally  are  not 
justified. 


(2)  Designation  of  impact/danger  areas, 
safety  restrictions  on  human  access  to  impact/danger  areas,  range 
operations  in  impact/danger  areas,  and  the  associated  effects  of 
these  actions  on  RCW  management  activities  may  adversely  affect 
the  RCW  and  other  federally  listed  species  within  impact/danger 
areas,  including  the  possibility  of  incidental  take. 

Installations  are  responsible  for  consulting  with  the  FWS  on 
these  potential  effects. 

(3)  To  the  degree  practicable,  clusters  and 
surrounding  foraging  area  should  be  designated  as  "no  fire  areas" 
to  protect  clusters  from  projectile  damage. 

b.  Direct  fire  areas. 

(1)  Direct  fire,  non-dud  producing  impact 
areas  that  do  not  contain  unexploded  ordnance  or  other  immediate 


hazardous  materials  may  be  included  within  HMUs,  subject  to  the 
guidelines  set  forth  below. 

(2)  In  HMUs  which  are  not  impacted  upon  by 
weapons  firing,  RCW  management  will  be  the  same  as  for  HMUs 
outside  of  impact  areas.  In  HMUs  where  there  is  a  significant 
risk  of  projectile  damage  to  foraging  or  nesting  habitat,  the 
following  guidelines  apply: 

(a)  Range  layout  will  be 

modified/shielded  to  protect  HMUs  from  projectile  damage,  if 
practicable.  Protective  measures  that  will  be  considered  include 
reorienting  the  direction  of  weapons  fire,  shifting  target 
arrays,  establishing  "no  fire  areas"  around  RCW  clusters  or  HMUs, 
revising  maneuver  lanes,  constructing  berms,  etc. 

(b)  Installations  should  develop 
alternate  HMUs  near  existing  HMUs  but  outside  the  affected  range 
complex.  Augmentation  and  translocation  should  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  removing  RCWs  from  high  risk  areas. 

F.  Timber  Harvesting  and  Management  in  HMUs. 

1.  Timber  harvesting  in  HMUs  will  be  permitted  if 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  the  RCW,  If  permitted,  a 
harvest  method  will  be  implemented  that  maintains  or  regenerates 
the  historical  pine  ecosystem.  In  most  ecosystems  inhabited  by 
the  RCW,  historical  conditions  are  characterized  by  old-growth 
longleaf  pines  in  an  uneven-age  forest,  with  small  (1/4  to  5 
acres)  even-age  patches  varying  in  size.  Timber  harvesting 
methods  must  be  carefully  designed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
historical  conditions  through  emulation  of  natural  processes. 

2.  Longleaf  sites  will  not  be  regenerated  to  other 
pine  species.  Where  other  species  have  either  replaced  longleaf 
pine  (due  to  fire  suppression)  or  been  artificially  established 
on  sites  historically  forested  with  longleaf,  forest  management 
will  be  directed  toward  regeneration  back  to  longleaf  by  natural 
or  artificial  methods. 

3.  At  a  minimum,  sufficient  old-growth  pine  stands 
will  be  maintained  by:  lengthening  rotations  to  120  years  for 
longleaf  pine  and  100  years  for  other  species  of  pine; 
indefinitely  retaining  snags,  six  to  ten  relict  and/or  residual 
trees  per  acre  when  doing  a  clearcut,  seedtree  cut,  or 
shelterwood  cut;  and  indefinitely  retaining  snags,  all  relicts, 
and  residuals  in  thinning  cuts.  No  rotation  age  will  be 
established  for  cluster  sites  or  replacement  stands.  The  above 
rotation  ages  and  retention  rates  do  not  apply  to  off-site  stands 
of  sand  pine,  loblolly  pine,  or  slash  pine  that  will  be  converted 
back  to  longleaf. 

G.  Pine  Straw  Harvesting  within  HMUs.  Sufficient  pine 
straw  must  be  left  in  HMUs  to  allow  for  effective  burning  and  to 
maintain  soils  and  herbaceous  vegetation.  Areas  within  HMUs  will 
not  be  raked  more  than  once  every  three  to  six  years.  Baling 
machinery  will  not  be  used  or  parked  within  clusters. 

H.  Restoration  and  Construction  of  Cavities. 


1.  Restoration.  Active  and  inactive  cavities  found  to 
be  in  poor  condition  during  periodic  inspections  will  be  repaired 
whenever  feasible  to  prolong  their  use.  Cavity  restrictors  can 
be  installed  on  enlarged  RCW  cavity  entrance  holes  (greater  than 
two  inches  in  diameter)  to  optimize  the  availability  of  suitable 
cavities.  They  also  may  be  installed  to  protect  properly-sized 
cavities  where  suitable  cavities  are  limited,  the  threat  of 
enlargement  is  great,  or  where  another  species  is  occupying  a 
cavity.  Priorities  for  the  installation  of  restrictors,  in 
descending  order,  will  be:  (a)  active  single  tree  clusters,  (b) 
single  bird  groups,  (c)  clusters  with  less  than  four  suitable 
cavities,  and  (d)  others.  Restrictors  will  be  installed 
according  to  scientific  procedures  accepted  by  the  FWS. 
Restrictors  will  be  closely  monitored,  especially  in  active 
clusters.  Adjustments  to  the  positioning  of  the  restrictors  will 
be  made  to  ensure  competitors  are  excluded  and  RCW  access  is 
unimpeded. 

2.  Construction.  Artificial  cavities  will  be 
constructed  in  areas  designated  for  recruitment  or  translocation 
and  in  active  clusters  where  the  number  of  suitable  cavities  is 
limiting.  The  objective  is  to  provide  at  least  four  suitable 
cavities  per  active  cluster  and  two  cavities  plus  three  advanced 
starts  for  each  recruitment  stand.  Priorities  for  installation 
of  artificial  cavities  in  descending  order  will  be:  (a)  single 
cavity  tree  active  clusters,  (b)  active  clusters  with  . 
insufficient  cavities  to  support  a  breeding  group,  (c)  inactive 
clusters  designated  as  and  managed  for  replacement  or  recruitment 
stands  with  an  insufficient  number  of  usable  cavities  within  one 
mile  of  an  active  cluster,  (d)  new  replacement/recruitment  stands 
within  one  mile  of  an  active  cluster,  (e)  inactive  clusters 
designated  as  and  managed  for  replacement  or  recruitment  stands 
within  three  miles  of  an  active  cluster,  (f)  recruitment  or 
potential  habitat  within  three  miles  of  an  active  cluster,  (g) 
inactive  clusters  and  (h)  replacement/recruitment  stands  beyond 
three  miles  of  an  active  cluster.  Cavity  construction  may  be  by 
either  the  drilling  or  insert  techniques.  Construction  must  be 
according  to  scientific  procedures  accepted  by  the  FWS  and 
accomplished  by  fully  trained  personnel. 

I.  Protection  of  Clusters. 

1.  Markings.  The  following  uniform  marking  guidance 
for  RCW  clusters  will  supersede  the  marking  guidance  issued  by 
the  Directorate  of  Environmental  Programs,  dated  8  Jan  1993. 

a.  Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees.  These  trees 
will  be  marked  with  two  white  bands,  approximately  four  to  six 
inches  wide  and  one  foot  apart.  The  bands  will  be  centered 
approximately  four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  A 
uniquely  numbered  small  metal  tag  will  be  affixed  to  the  cavity 
tree  for  monitoring  and  identification  purposes. 

b.  Clusters.  Buffer  trees  on  the  outer  perimeter 
of  clusters  will  be  marked  with  a  one  to  two  foot-wide  white  band 
four  to  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  Warning  signs  (c 
below)  will  be  posted  at  reasonable  intervals  facing  to  the 
outside  of  clusters  and  along  roads,  trails,  firebreaks,  and 
other  likely  entry  points  into  clusters. 


c.  Warning  sign.  Signs  posted  at  clusters  will 
be  constructed  of  durable  material,  ten  inches  square  (oriented 
as  a  diamond),  white  or  yellow  in  color,  and  of  the  design  in 
Figure  1.  The  RCW  graphic  and  the  lettering  "Endangered  Species 
Site"  and  "Red-cockaded  Woodpecker"  will  be  printed  in  black. 

The  lettering  "Do  Not  Disturb"  and  "Restricted  Activity"  will  be 
printed  in  red.  All  lettering  will  be  3/8  inches  in  height. 

d.  Installations  will  conform  to  the  uniform 
markings  guidelines  in  a  through  c  above  by  1  Jan  1997.  Signs 
erected  and  markings  made  after  the  effective  date  of  these 
guidelines  will  conform  to  the  standards  in  a  through  c  above. 

e.  Training  on  non-Army  lands.  Installations 
conducting  long-term  training  on  private,  state,  or  other  federal 
lands  with  RCW  habitat  will  attempt  to  obtain  agreement  from  the 
landowners  on  compliance  with  these  markings  guidelines.  If  a 
landowner  does  not  agree  to  compliance  with  these  guidelines, 
even  with  the  installation  paying  the  costs  associated  with 
compliance,  installations  will  educate  troops  training  on  such 
lands  to  recognize  the  markings  used  by  the  landowner. 

2.  Training  within  RCW  clusters. 

a.  The  training  guidelines  in  this  section  apply 
within  clusters,  as  defined  in  paragraph  IV  above.  RCW-related 
training  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  recruitment  and  replacement 
stands  and  foraging  areas. 

b.  Standard  training  guidelines  within  clusters. 

(1)  Military  training  is  limited  to 
dismounted  training  of  a  transient  nature. 

(2)  No  bivouacs. 

(3)  No  digging  or  cutting  of  vegetation, 
except  for  hardwoods  used  as  camouflage. 

(4)  Use  of  CS  gas,  smoke,  flares,  incendiary 
devices,  artillery,  artillery  simulators,  mortars,  or  similar 
devices  is  prohibited  within  clusters.  Elsewhere  on  the 
installation,  units  will  coordinate  with  both  the  installation 
natural  resources  office  and  range  control  prior  to  using  CS  gas 
and  smoke,  other  than  smoke  grenades.  Use  of  blanks  in  M16 
rifles  and  handguns  is  permitted. 


(5)  Vehicle  travel  through  clusters  is 
limited  to  designated  and  maintained  roads,  trails,  and 
firebreaks  identified  on  official  installation  maps  used  for  this 
purpose.  Installations  must  consult  with  FWS  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  new  trails,  roads,  or  firebreaks  in  or  through 
RCW  clusters. 


(6)  With  FWS  approval  through  informal 
consultation,  off-road  through-traffic  by  wheeled  vehicles,  5 
tons  or  less,  travelling  at  least  100  feet  away  from  cavity  trees 
may  be  permitted  on  an  infrequent  basis  for  specific  exercises. 
The  effects  of  this  off-road  vehicular  traffic  will  be  monitored 


and  documented  to  determine  long-term  trends. 

c.  Expanded  training  guidelines  within  clusters. 

(1)  In  consultation  with  the  FWS,  the 
installation  may  designate  clusters,  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  RCW  clusters  on  the  installation,  that  will  be  subject  to 
expanded  training  guidelines.  In  these  designated  clusters,  the 
standard  training  guidelines  in  2b  above  apply,  except  that  the 
following  additional  activities,  with  stated  restrictions,  are 
allowed: 


(a)  Bivouacs  and  battalion-level  and 
below  command  posts  are  allowed,  providing  they  remain  at  least 
200  feet  away  from  cavity  trees.  Digging  is  prohibited.  These 
fixed  activities  will  be  limited  in  duration  to  18  consecutive 
hours  or  less  from  1  August  through  31  March  and  to  6  consecutive 
hours  or  less  from  1  April  through  31  July. 

(b)  Use  of  blanks  in  individual  and 
crew-served  (M60  MG  and  below)  weapons  is  permitted. 

(c)  Wheeled  vehicles  are  permitted  to 
travel  and  remain  in  clusters  so  long  as  soil  erosion  levels 
remain  within  tolerance  limits  for  that  soil  series  under  Soil 
Conservation  Service  standards.  Vehicles  will  remain  at  least 
200  feet  from  all  cavity  trees  at  all  times  except  as  allowed 
under  the  standard  training  guidelines  in  2b(5)  above. 

(2)  Installations  will  implement  a 
monitoring  plan,  approved  by  the  FWS,  to  record  the  effects  of 
the  expanded  training  activities  and  to  identify  any  potential 
adverse  impacts  on  the  RCW.  In  the  event  potential  adverse 
impacts  are  identified,  the  installation  will  suspend  the 
expanded  training  guidelines  and  implement  the  standard  training 
guidelines  in  2b(5)  above  and  will  consult  the  FWS. 

d.  Training  guidelines  will  be  actively  enforced 
through  installation  training  and  natural  resources  enforcement 
programs,  prescribed  in  chapters  1  and  11,  AR  420-74,  and 
installation  range  regulations. 

J.  Augmentation  and  Translocation, 

1,  Augmentation  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  expand  and 
disperse  the  RCW  population  into  designated  HMUs.  Augmentation 
also  provides  a  means  to  maintain  genetic  viability  in 
populations  with  less  than  250  effective  breeding  pairs. 
Installation  plans  will  provide  for  the  augmentation  of  single¬ 
bird  groups.  Clusters  will  be  made  suitable  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements/procedures  outlined  in  paragraph  V.H.  above 
before  augmentation  is  attempted. 

2.  In  exceptional  situations,  installations  may 
translocate  RCWs  from  active  clusters  to  inactive  clusters  or 
recruitment/replacement  stands  where  cavities  have  been 
artificially  constructed.  For  example,  translocation  could  be 
used  to  move  RCWs  from  live  fire  areas  where  there  is  a 
significant  risk  of  harm  to  the  birds.  The  current  scientific 
literature  indicates  serious  limitations  in  successfully 


translocating  adult  RCWs,  in  particular,  adult  territorial  males. 
Translocation  will  be  accompanied  by  an  intensive  monitoring 
program. 


3.  In  areas  to  receive  RCW,  habitat  designation  and 
improvement  work  ensuring  that  nesting  and  foraging  habitat  meet 
the  standards  established  by  these  guidelines  (V.E.l.b  and  c, 
V.E.2,  V.D.2.d)  must  be  completed  before  augmentation  or 
translocation  is  attempted. 

4.  Neither  augmentation  nor  translocation  will  be 
undertaken  without  the  approval  of  and  close  coordination  with 
the  FWS.  Installations  must  obtain  an  ESA  section  10  permit 
(scientific  purposes)  or  an  incidental  take  statement  under  ESA 
section  7  and  all  applicable  marking,  banding,  and  handling 
permits  prior  to  moving  any  RCW  through  augmentation  or 
translocation. 
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Foreword 


This  biological  assessment  was  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Public  Works 
(USACPW)  under  Military  Interdepartmental  Purchase  Requests  E87920542  and  E87930325. 
The  assessment  was  prepared  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended. 

The  work  was  performed  by  the  Natural  Resources  Division  (EN),  Environmental  Sustainment 
Laboratory  (EL),  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratories  (USACERL). 
Dr.  J.H.  Carter  HI  (consulting  biologist)  and  Tim  Hayden  (USACERL)  were  primary  authors 
of  this  assessment.  Assistance  in  scoping  and  review  of  drafts  of  this  assessment  was 
provided  by  MAJ  Craig  Teller  (DAJA-EL),  Phil  Pierce  (DAIM-EN),  LTC  (Ret.)  Bruce 
Sneddon,  and  Dr.  David  Tazik  (USACERL).  Randy  Norris  and  Lyim  P^sh  (North  Carolina 
State  University)  assisted  in  site  visits  and  compiling  information  for  this  assessment. 

Information  for  installations  considered  in  this  assessment  was  provided  by  numerous 
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INTRODUCTION 


1.1  Background 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  is  to  train  and  prepare  troops  to  fight  and  win  military 
conflicts  anywhere  in  the  world  on  terms  favorable  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  In 
support  of  the  National  Military  Strategy,  Army  installations  provide  the  platforms  from 
which  the  Army  sustains  and  projects  its  forces. 

The  Army  must  maintain  an  adequate  land  base  that  meets  current  and  future  requirements 
for  realistic  training  and  operations  in  support  of  its  mission.  The  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  recognizes  that  to  fulfill  long-term  mission  requirements,  the 
military  must  achieve  environmental  objectives  of  sustainability  of  training  lands  and  fuU 
compliance  with  conservation  requirements  under  law.  The  Army  is  committed  to  a 
leadership  role  m  the  conservation  of  threatened  and  endangered  species  on  Army  lands. 

The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  {Picoides  borealis,  RCW)  was  listed  as  federally  endangered 
in  1970,  becoming  one  of  the  first  species  protected  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of 
1973.  This  species  historically  was  found  throughout  the  pine  woods  and  savannahs  of  the 
southeastern  United  States,  and  its  historical  range  encompasses  military  installations  in 
several  southeastern  states.  Existing  RCW  populations  on  military  lands  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  recovery  of  this  species  because  populations  have  declined  throughout 
much  of  its  range  due  to  fragmentation  and  loss  of  critical  nesting  habitat. 

In  1984,  in  an  effort  to  meet  conservation  obligations  under  the  ESA,  the  Army  established 
RCW  management  guidelines  outlining  population  goals,  inventory  requirements,  and 
forestry  practices  for  RCW  management  on  Army  lands.  The  1984  guidelines  did  not 
address  military  impacts  on  this  species.  However,  continuing  conflicts  between  the  military 
mission  and  RCW  conservation  and  non-compliance  with  existing  Army  guidelines  and  ESA 
regulatory  requirements  have  resulted  in  closures  of  ranges,  restrictions  on  military  activities, . 
criminal  indictments,  and  non-attainment  of  RCW  conservation  goals  on  many  installations. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  mitigate  conflicts  between  mission  requirements  and  T&E 
species  conservation  on  Army  lands,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans 
(DCSOPS),  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  for 
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Civil  Law  and  Litigation  formed  the  Army  Endangered  Species  (ES)  Team  in  May  1992. 

One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  ES  Team  was  to  update  Army-wide  RCW  management 
guidelines  to  effectively  meet  Army-wide  RCW  conservation  requirements  in  compliance 
with  the  ESA.  These  proposed  guidelines  expand  upon  earlier  guidance  and  are  meant  to 
provide  standard  RCW  management  guidance  and  baseline  data  requirements  for  Army 
installations. 

1.2  Objective 

The  objective  of  this  biological  assessment  is  to  assess  the  effects  of  implementation  of  the 
proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management  guidelines  on  RCW  populations  and  other  threatened 
and  endangered  species  on  Army  installations  subject  to  the  proposed  guidelines. 

1.3  Scope 

The  action  of  concern  in  this  assessment  is  implementation  of  Army- wide  RCW  management 
guidelines.  Full  text  of  the  proposed  guidelines  is  provided  in  Appendix  A.  Implementation 
of  these  guidelines  would: 

•  Establish  general  Army  policy  goals  for  RCW  conservation. 

•  Require  determination  of  installation  RCW  population  goals  and  development 
of  installation  management  plans  to  achieve  these  goals. 

•  Establish  inventory  and  monitoring  requirements. 

•  Require  delineation  of  habitat  management  units  (HMUs). 

•  Prescribe  management  practices  and  marking  guidelines  within  HMUs. 

•  Establish  consultation  requirements  and  management  recommendations  in 
impact/danger  areas  and  direct  live  fire  areas. 

•  Define  allowable  military  activities  within  HMUs. 

•  Provide  guidelines  for  augmentation  and  translocation  of  RCWs. 

The  proposed  RCW  management  guidelines  are  a  Department  of  Army  initiative.  The  scope 
of  this  biological  assessment  is  limited  to  those  Army  installations  with  lands  under 
Department  of  Army  management  authority  that  meet  the  following  criteria: 

•  Installations  with  currently  active  RCW  cluster  sites. 

•  Installations  with  inactive  cluster  sites  that  installations  continue  to  manage  to 
promote  reactivation. 
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Nine  Army  installations  (Table  1)  meet  the  above  criteria  and  are  considered  in  this 
biological  assessment.  Active  RCW  cluster  sites  currently  are  known  to  occur  on  six  Army 
installations.  Three  installations  had  RCW  populations  historically  and  are  managing  habitat 
associated  with  inactive  cluster  sites  to  some  extent.  A  single,  adult  RCW  was  observed  on 
Fort  Gordon  in  October  1993;  however,  no  recent  activity  at  cavity  trees  has  been  observed. 


Table  1.  Army  installations  considered  in  this  biological  assessment. 


Installation 

State 

Population  Status 

Fort  Benning 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Bragg 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Gordon 

Georgia 

Historical  population 

Fort  Jackson 

South  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  McClellan 

Alabama 

Historical  population 

Fort  Folk 

Louisiana 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Stewart 

Georgia 

RCWs  present 

Louisiana  Army 

Ammunition  Plant 

Louisiana 

Historical  population 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean 
Terminal 

North  Carolina 

RCWs  present 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  an  Army  installation  that  historically  had  an  RCW  population,  is  not 
considered  in  this  assessment.  No  RCWs  currently  occur  on  Fort  Rucker  and  no 
management  activities  for  RCWs  are  conducted  on  this  installation  according  to  information 
provided  by  Fort  Rucker  Natural  Resource  personnel  to  the  Army  ES  Team.  Fort  Rucker 
Natural  Resource  personnel  indicate  that  the  probability  of  RCWs  naturally  recolonizing  this 
installation  is  low  because  of  unsuitability  of  current  habitat  and  no  known  occurrence  of 
RCWs  on  adjacent  lands. 

National  Guard  installations  are  not  subject  to  the  proposed  guidelines  and  are  not  considered 
in  this  assessment.  These  lands  are  owned  primarily  by  the  states  and/or  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Natural  resource  management  on  these  installations  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  the  Forest  Service,  not  the  Department  of  Army. 

Camp  Shelby,  a  National  Guard  installation  in  Mississippi,  initially  was  included  for 
consideration  in  this  biological  assessment  because  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  activities  occur  on  this  installation.  About  47,234  ha  of  the  53,290  ha 
installation  are  owned  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  with  the  remaining  land  ownership  divided 
almost  equally  between  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Army.  Army  land  holdings  are 
distributed  as  a  patchwork  of  small  parcels  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  installation. 
Fifteen  inactive  RCW  cavity  tree  clusters  are  known  to  occur  on  Camp  Shelby,  but  only  3.6 
ha  of  Army  land  are  associated  with  one  inactive  RCW  cavity  tree  cluster. 

The  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard  operates  Camp  Shelby  under  a  Special  Use  Permit 
(SUP)  issued  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Military  activities  and  natural  resource 
management  on  Forest  Service  lands  are  dictated  by  stipulations  of  the  SUP.  Renewal  of  the 
current  SUP  is  currendy  under  negotiation,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  Environmental  Impact 
Analysis  in  compliance  with  NEPA  requirements.  RCW  management  activities  on  Camp 
Shelby  will  be  subject  to  renewal  conditions  of  the  SUP.  At  this  time  there  is  no  plan  by  the 
National  Guard  to  adopt  the  proposed  Army  RCW  management  guidelines  as  part  of  the  new 
SUP.  Camp  Shelby  will  not  be  considered  in  this  BA,  because  of  the  Army’s  insignificant 
ownership  and  control  of  RCW  habitat  on  the  installation. 

Although  the  Army  conducts  activities  on  private,  state,  and  federal  lands  that  are  not  under 
the  Army’s  direct  management  authority,  the  Army  is  still  responsible  for  effects  of  its 
activities  on  threatened  and  endangered  species  occurring  on  these  lands.  If  implementation 
of  provisions  of  the  proposed  guidelines  on  these  lands  will  help  the  Army  in  meeting  its 
legal  responsibilities  and  conservation  objectives,  then  it  will  be  in  the  Army’s  interest  to 
pursue  this  option  where  possible. 

1.4  Approach 

USACERL  and  contract  personnel  conducted  site  visits  to  obtain  information  on  current 
RCW  populations  and  trends  and  to  obtain  information  on  current  and  past  management 
practices.  Pertinent  documents  were  reviewed  including  installation  biological  assessments 
and  opinions,  other  installation  environmental  regulatory  documentation,  and  scientific 
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literature.  Installation  site  descriptions  were  solicited  from  installations.  Expert  review  of  a 
17  May  1993  draft  of  the  guidelines  was  solicited  from  13  recognized  RCW  experts 
(Appendix  D),  five  of  whom  provided  written  comments  to  USACERL.  Based  on 
information  obtained  and  expert  opinions,  an  assessment  was  made  of  the  effects  of 
implementation  of  the  RCW  management  guidelines  on  RCW  populations  and  other 
threatened  and  endangered  species. 
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2  SITE  DESCRIPTIONS 


The  objective  of  the  following  site  descriptions  is  to  provide  a  brief  summary  of  the  location, 
history,  physical  environment,  and  military  activities  for  each  installation  subject  to  the 
proposed  management  guidelines.  The  information  that  follows  is  taken  from  interviews, 
summary  information,  and  environmental  compliance  documents  provided  by  each 
installation. 

2.1  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 

2.1.1  Mission  and  History 

The  primary  mission  of  the  installation  is  to  support  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  School 
(USAIS).  Currently,  USAIS  h^  30  courses  for  officers  and  NCO  professional  development 
with  combined-arms  oriented  instruction.  Fort  Benning  is  under  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  but  has  significant  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
activities. 

Fort  Benning  was  established  on  7  October  1918  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  three 
widely  dispersed  infantry  schools  and  became  a  permanent  military  installation  on  8  February 
1922. 

2.1.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Benning  covers  73,325  contiguous  hectares  in  Georgia’s  Muscogee  and  Chattahoochee 
counties  (68,438  ha)  and  Alabama’s  Russell  county  (4887  ha).  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  City  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

The  installation  is  located  in  the  Fall  Line  Sandhills  of  the  Adantic  Coastal  Plain  Province. 

A  small  portion  of  the  reservations  northern  edge  is  classified  as  Midland  Section  of  the 
Piedmont  Province.  Soils  range  from  sands  to  clays  but  are  primarily  sands  in  the  Sandhill 
physiographic  region  where  Fort  Benning  is  located.  As  erosion  dissected  the  area,  the  more 
resistant  sands  remained  in  place,  becoming  the  present  uplands.  More  erodible  clay  silts 
and  finer  sands  were  deposited  in  drainages. 
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Pine  and  mixed  pine-hardwood  are  the  major  upland  habitat  associations  occurring  on  Fort 
Penning.  In  this  habitat,  pines  dominate  (longleaf,  loblolly,  and  shortleaf),  usually  occurring 
in  mixed  species  associations. 

The  Chattahoochee  River  is  the  prominent  aquatic  feature  on  the  installation,  and  is  fed  by 
Upatoi  Creek,  Uchee  Creek  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries.  Significant  wetlands,  swamps, 
bottomland  hardwood  associations  occur  throughout  the  installation. 

2.1.3  Military  Activities 

2. 1.3.1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

Total  annual  student  input  of  the  USAIS  is  34,375  with  an  average  d^ily  load  of  3,400.  The 
Infantry  Training  Brigade  conducts  One  Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT)  for  infantry  soldiers 
with  an  annual  trainee  load  of  17,000  and  an  average  daily  load  of  4,700.  FORSCOM  units 
that  use  maneuver  areas  include  the  3rd  Brigade,  24th  Infantry  Division  and  36th  Engineer 
Group.  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM)  units  also  train  here,  including  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  Headquarters  and  the  3rd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger  Regiment.  These  units, 
coupled  with  the  Reserve  Component  units  and  visiting  armed  services  total  a  military 
strength  of  24,000  personnel. 

2. 1.3.2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Squads  through  brigades  conduct  exercises  including  attack,  defensive,  retrograde  and 
delayed  maneuvers.  The  full  range  of  troop  and  vehicle  (wheeled  and  tracked)  maneuver 
activities  associated  with  these  activities  are  conducted  on  Fort  Benning.  Units  assigned 
helicopters  conduct  training  which  includes  nap  of  the  earth  flights,  night  vision  training, 
tactical  airlift,  and  support  of  ranger  and  pathfinder  classes. 

2. 1.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Weapons  sustainment  and  qualification  training  for  all  units  include  small  arms,  machine 
guns,  grenade  launchers,  hand  grenades,  anti-armor  weapons,  mortars,  mines,  artillery, 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles,  tanks,  helicopters,  and  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft. 
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2. 1.3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

There  are  60  ranges  designed  to  support  a  diversity  of  requirements.  Most  ranges 
accommodate  multiple  weapons  systems  for  multiple  echelons  of  training  and  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  qualification  and  sustainment  training.  Live-fire  areas  are  characterized  by 
target  areas,  impact  areas,  surface  danger,  and  permanent  dud  areas.  The  majority  of  live- 
fire  ranges  are  located  around  three  major  impact  areas.  Approximately  24,222  ha  are 
dedicated  to  live-fire  ranges/areas.  Most  of  the  remaining  training  area  (approximately 
44,408  ha)  is  available  for  maneuver  exercises.  Some  areas  are  dedicated  to  specific  training 
activities  including  land  navigation,  airborne  drop  zones,  aircraft  landing  strips  and  individual 
tactical  training  exercises.  Because  most  of  the  area  is  forested,  maneuver  training  is 
restricted  and  channeled. 

2.2  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Mackall,  North  Carolina 

2.2.1  Mission  and  History 

The  primary  mission  of  Fort  Bragg  is  the  training,  logistical,  and  mobilization  deployment 
support  of  the  XVm  Airborne  Corps.  Fort  Bragg  is  a  FORSCOM  installation.  Camp 
Mackall  is  a  subsidiary  training  facility  under  Fort  Bragg  administration  and  is  located 
approximately  13  km  southwest  of  Fort  Bragg. 

"Camp"  Bragg  was  initiated  as  a  field  artillery  training  site  in  1918,  becoming  a  permanent 
Army  installation,  Fort  Bragg,  in  1922.  Airborne  training  at  Fort  Bragg  began  in  1942,  with 
all  five  World  War  n  airborne  divisions  training  at  the  installation.  The  82nd  Airborne 
Division  was  assigned  to  Fort  Bragg  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  1951,  The  XVHI 
Airborne  Corps  was  orgartized  at  Fort  Bragg.  The  Psychological  Warfare  Center  (now  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  Assistance)  was  established  in  1952,  and  Fort  Bragg  became 
headquarters  for  Special  Forces  soldiers.  During  the  Vietnam  War  period,  1966-70,  more 
than  200,000  soldiers  took  basic  combat  training  at  the  installation.  Camp  Mackall  was 
established  in  1943  to  meet  World  War  11  training  requirements. 

2.2.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Bragg  encompasses  58,136  ha  in  Cumberland,  Moore,  Hoke,  and  Harnett  counties. 
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Icxated  between  the  cities  of  Southern  Pines  and  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Camp 
Mackall  consists  of  2641  ha  in  Scotland  and  Richmond  counties,  North  Carolina. 

Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Mackall  are  located  in  the  Sandhills  Region  of  North  Carolina’s  Upper 
Coastal  Plain.  The  topography  is  gently  rolling.  Upland  soils  on  Fort  Bragg  include  Blaney 
loamy  sand,  Gilead  loamy  sand.  Candor  Sand,  and  Lakeland  sand.  These  soils  typically  are 
well  drained  and  low  in  fertility.  Soils  in  drainages  generally  are  classified  as  Johnston  loam 
and  are  usually  richer  and  poorly  drained.  Predominate  soils  on  Camp  Mackall  are  Lakeland 
sand  and  Gilead  loamy  sand. 

Forests  on  the  upper  sandy  ridges  of  Fort  Bragg  are  dominated  by  longleaf  pine  mixed  with 
scrub  oaks  and  associated  with  wiregrass.  Loblolly  pine  is  more  common  near  creek 
bottoms.  Pond  pine,  bald  cypress,  and  Atlantic  white  cedar  are  the  dominant  overstory 
species  in  creek  bottoms.  Overstory  hardwoods  in  creek  bottoms  are  typically  black  gum 
{Nyssa  biflora)  and  red  maple  {Acer  rubrum).  A  diverse  midstory  of  broadleaf  shrubs  occurs 
in  mesic  sites.  Vegetation  on  Camp  Mackall  is  similar  to  that  found  on  Fort  Bragg. 

Fort  Bragg  watersheds  drain  north  into  James  Creek  and  Little  River  and  south  into  Rockfish 
Creek,  part  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin.  Camp  Mackall  watersheds  drain  into  Drowning 
Creek,  Big  Muddy  Creek,  and  Beaver  Dam  Creek  as  part  of  the  Lumber  River  Basin. 

2.2.3  Military  Activities 

2.2.3.1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

Fort  Bragg  is  the  most  active  military  installation  in  the  United  States  and  serves  as  one  of 
the  Army’s  major  troop  bases  and  training  installations.  Approximately  44,000  military 
personnel  are  assigned  to  Fort  Bragg.  Tenant  units  include  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  and  a 
field  artillery  brigade  and  engineering  brigade  attached  to  the  XVin  Corps.  Other  tenant 
units  include  10  battalions  of  the  1st  Special  Operations  Command  and  one  battalion  of  the 
JFK  Special  Warfare  Center.  Reserve  units  and  the  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
National  Guards  regularly  conduct  training  at  Fort  Bragg.  Five  battalions  of  the  10th  Marine 
Regiment  annually  spend  two  3-week  periods  training  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Significant  training  also  occurs  on  the  Sandhills  Game  Lands  next  to  Camp  Mackall  and  on 
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nearby  National  Forest  Lands.  However,  RCW  management  on  these  lands  is  the 
responsibility  of  other  agencies,  so  these  lands  are  not  considered  further  in  this  assessment. 
However,  restrictions  to  military  activities  in  RCW  colonies  would  apply  in  these  areas. 

2. 2. 3.2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Maneuver/training  exercises  are  conducted  at  all  levels  of  command  from  platoon  to  brigade 
level  to  ensure  combat  readiness.  Some  exercises  bring  the  equivalent  of  a  division  into  the 
field.  Battalion  size  elements  are  the  greatest  users  of  training  areas.  Unit  training  typically 
includes  ground  movements,  air  operations,  weapons  firing,  and  development  of  bivouac  and 
defensive  positions.  Exercises  are  conducted  to  some  degree  almost  year-round  and  24  hours 
per  day,  averaging  13/4  million  man-days  per  year  during  the  last  five  years.  Maneuver 
activities  include  troops  on  foot  and  both  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles.  Approximately 
3,000-4,000  paradrops  and  2,000-4,000  equipment  drops  are  conducted  annually  over  drop 
zones  at  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Mackall. 

Aviation  training  on  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Mackall  is  conducted  primarily  in  support  of  the 
airborne  mission.  Aircraft  sorties  totaled  224,128  during  fiscal  year  1993.  Training  consists 
of  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  conducting  troop  and  equipment  paradrops  and 
insertions,  and  providing  close  air  support  for  ground  units. 

2.2.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Weapons  live  fire  training  includes  small  arms,  machine  gun,  all  caliber  artillery  through  175 
mm,  tank  guns,  aircraft  bombing  and  strafing,  mortars,  Vulcans,  Shillelagh  and  TOW 
missiles,  DRAGON,  LAW,  and  AT-4  weapons, 

2. 2.3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

Approximately  37,986  ha,  including  six  airborne  drop  zones,  are  available  for 
maneuver/ training  areas  on  Fort  Bragg.  A  Special  Forces  support  facility  and  an  airfield 
used  for  Army  rotary  wing.  Air  Force  airlift.  Low  Altitude  Parachute  Extraction  System,  and 
airmobile  training  are  located  on  Camp  Mackall.  One  drop  zone  is  located  on  Camp 
Mackall. 
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There  are  72  fixed  ranges  at  Fort  Bragg  for  practice  and  qualification.  Manchester 
Impact/Danger  Area  is  primarily  a  small  arms  impact  area  of  1 142  ha.  MacRidge 
Impact/Danger  Area  (approximately  4307  ha)  is  primarily  a  small  arms  impact  area  with 
moderate  amounts  of  light  artillery,  demolitions,  and  mortar  fire.  Coleman  Impact/Danger 
Area  (5430  ha)  is  the  primary  impact  area  on  the  reservation  supporting  the  entire  range  of 
weapons  types  used  on  Fort  Bragg.  McPherson  Impact/Danger  Area  (2792  ha)  has  activities 
similar  to  the  Coleman  area.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  used  fixed  firing  ranges 
during  fiscal  year  1993,  and  over  200,000  personnel  used  impact  areas  and  Observation  Posts 
during  the  same  period. 

2.3  Fort  Gordon,  Goorgia 

2.3.1  Mission  and  History 

The  primary  mission  of  Fort  Gordon  is  to  train  signal  personnel  in  specific  communications 
skills  in  both  tactical  and  fixed  environments.  Fort  Gordon  is  presently  under  TRADOC 
command. 

Fort  Gordon  was  established  as  Camp  Gordon  in  1941  to  train  infantry  and  armored 
divisions.  Although  closed  briefly  after  World  War  n.  Camp  Gordon  was  reopened  and 
subsequently  became  a  permanent  Army  installation  in  1956,  renamed  as  Fort  Gordon. 

2.3.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Gordon  is  located  approximately  14.5  km  west  of  the  center  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
encompasses  parts  of  Richmond,  Columbia,  Jefferson,  and  McDuffie  counties.  The 
installation  comprises  22,438  ha. 

Fort  Gordon  is  in  the  Fall  Line  Sandhills  physiographic  province  and  is  characterized  by 
deeply  dissected  uplands  with  moderate  slopes.  Upland  soils  tend  to  be  sandy,  xeric,  and 
low  in  fertility.  Poorly  drained  silty  or  loamy  soils  distinguish  bottomland  areas. 

Naturally  regenerated  forests  and  plantations  of  longleaf,  slash,  and  loblolly  pine  dominate 
the  xerophytic  upland  acreage.  Persimmon,  turkey  oak,  and  scrubby  post  oak  may  be  found 
mixed  with  pine  species  on  the  most  well-drained  soils.  Mixed  hardwood  stands  are  found 
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along  stream  bottoms  and  low  lying  areas. 


Fort  Gordon  is  located  within  the  Savannah  River  watershed  and  is  drained  by  numerous 
creeks.  Wetlands  are  an  important  hydrological  feature  along  these  drainages  and  contribute 
significantly  to  the  installation’s  biodiversity. 

2.3.3  Military  Activities 

2.3.3.1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

Mission  activities  focus  on  specialized  training  in  operation  and  maintenance  of  sophisticated 
electronic  communications  equipment.  In  1991  more  than  24,000  officers,  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  civilians  were  programmed  for  training  at  the  Signal  Center.  The  15th  Signal  Brigade  is 
the  principal  signal  training  unit  with  a  normal  contingent  of  more  than  5,000  soldiers. 

Support  is  provided  for  Army  Reserve  units.  Army  National  Guard  units,  and  ROTC 
activities.  Fort  Gordon  is  also  home  to  the  Dwight  David  Esenhower  Army  Medical  Center 
providing  specialized  care  to  beneficiaries  in  a  seven-state  area. 

2.3.3.2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Vehicle  maneuver  activity  is  limited  to  established  roadways  and  adjoining  training  sites 
because  of  highly  erodible  soils  and  moderate  to  severe  topographic  relief.  Field  exercises 
typically  involve  deployment  of  tactical  electronic  communications  equipment  and  associated 
troop  bivouacs.  Individual  to  battalion  level  training  is  conducted. 

2.3.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Live-fire  training  is  limited  primarily  to  small-caliber  weapons  up  to  50  caliber  machine 
guns.  Army  Reserve  units  intermittently  use  an  artillery  impact  area. 

2.3. 3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

Fourteen  ranges  bound  a  3028+  ha  small  arms  impact  area.  A  2018  ha  artillery  impact  area 
is  also  located  on  the  installation.  In  addition  to  these  impact  areas,  49  training  areas 
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encompassing  approximately  15,704  ha  are  available  for  unit  training. 

2.4  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina 

2.4.1  Mission  and  History 

The  primary  mission  at  Fort  Jackson  is  to  provide  entry  level  training  for  soldiers  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  including  Basic  Training  (BT)  and  Advanced  Individual  Training  (ATT),  Fort 
Jackson  is  a  designated  U.S.  Army  Training  Center  under  TRADOC  command. 

Fort  Jackson  was  established  in  1917  to  train  troops  during  World  War  I.  The  original  land 
acquisition  was  8882  ha.  For  most  of  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
installation  was  under  the  control  of  the  State  National  Guard.  In  1940  an  additional  12,111 
ha  was  acquired,  and  the  installation  reverted  to  Federal  government  control  for  troop 
training  during  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts. 

2.4.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Jackson  is  located  in  Richland  County,  South  Carolina,  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Columbia.  The  installation  comprises  21,115  ha. 

Fort  Jackson  is  located  in  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  Province,  a 
region  of  low  to  moderate  relief  and  gently  rolling  hills.  The  Fall  Line  Sandhills,  a  zone  that 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  younger,  softer  sediments  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Province  and 
the  ancient,  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Province,  lies  approximately  four  miles  west  of 
the  cantonment  area.  Terrain  on  the  installation  is  characterized  by  rolling,  low  hills.  Soils 
are  predominantly  sands  and  kaolin  clays. 

Most  forest  land  on  Fort  Jackson  is  composed  of  pine-scrub  oak  sandhill  community  type. 
Longleaf  pine  is  the  dominant  overstory  species.  Wetlands  occupy  approximately  2,705  ha, 
and  wetland  hardwood  is  the  dominant  wetland  community. 

The  installation  drains  into  watersheds  of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree  Rivers.  There  are 
approximately  306  km  of  mostly  narrow  streams  on  the  installation,  and  31  named  ponds  or 
reservoirs  cover  approximately  173  ha. 
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2.4.3  Military  Activities 


2. 4.3.1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

Fort  Jackson  is  the  largest  and  most  active  initial  entry  training  center  in  the  United  States. 
The  installation  provides  Basic  Training  for  approximately  50%  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  Army  each  year. 

Fort  Jackson  also  is  host  to  several  FORSCOM  units,  including  units  of  the  48th  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  South  Carolina  Army  National  Guard 
(SCARNG).  In  addition  to  these  units,  there  are  several  tenant  units  from  other  Army, 

Navy,  and  DoD  organizations. 

The  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  1991  Implementation  Plan  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Soldier  Support  Warfighting  Center  at  Fort  Jackson  (SSWFC).  This  action  will  move  the 
Soldier  Support  Center  and  associated  schools  to  Fort  Jackson. 

2. 4.3.2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Maneuver  activity  associated  with  the  Basic  Training  missions  on  Fort  Jackson  is  low 
intensity,  and  consists  primarily  of  foot  traffic  and  wheeled  vehicles  limited  to  established 
roads,  trails,  and  firebreaks.  Most  vehicle  maneuvers  are  associated  with  troop  transport  to 
outlying  bivouac  and  training  sites. 

The  bulk  of  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicle  maneuver  is  associated  with  SCARNG,  Army 
Reserve,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  training  activities.  Except  for  the  224  ha  Free 
Maneuver  Area  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  installation,  traclffid  vehicles  are  restricted 
to  maintained  roads,  tank  trails,  and  firebreaks.  Most  of  this  training  occurs  at  the  squad  or 
platoon  level. 

Helicopter  aviation  training  is  conducted  primarily  by  the  SCARNG.  Occasional  units  from 
Fort  Bragg  conduct  aviation  training  on  Fort  Jackson,  but  no  associated  live  fire  training  is 
conducted. 
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2.4.3.3 


Weapons  Live  Fire: 


Weaponry  used  in  live  fire  training  includes:  small  arms,  machine  guns,  grenade  launchers, 
hand  grenades,  anti-armor  weapons,  mortars  (up  through  4.2  inch  HE),  mines,  artillery  (up 
through  155  mm  HE),  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  and  tank  main  armament  target  practice 
rounds  (25  and  105  mm). 

2.4.3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges; 

Fort  Jackson  contains  21  small  arms  ranges  around  the  boundary  of  the  1919  ha  Small  Arms 
Impact  Area.  Nine  ranges  are  located  along  the  boundary  of  the  2301  ha  South  Impact  Area, 
which  is  used  for  machine  gun  and  large  caliber,  direct-fire  weapons.  The  South  Impact 
Area  also  serves  as  the  artillery  impact  area.  Two  smaller  rifle  and  machine  gun 
qualification  ranges  cover  approximately  170  ha. 

Foot  maneuver  activities  can  occur  anywhere  on  the  installation,  exclusive  of  impact  areas. 
Off-road  vehicle  maneuver  is  limited  to  the  224  ha  Free  Maneuver  Area  located  in  the 
southeast  portion  of  the  installation. 

2.5  Fort  McClellan 

2.5.1  Mission  and  History 

The  mission  of  Fort  McClellan  is  to  administer  and  conduct  training  associated  with  three 
major  organizations:  U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School  (USAMPS),  U.S.  Army  Chemical 
School  (USACMLS),  and  Training  Center  (under  direction  of  Training  Brigade).  Fort 
McClellan  is  under  TRADOC  Command. 

Military  use  of  lands  in  the  area  of  present-day  Fort  McClellan  was  initiated  with  the 
establishment  of  Camp  Shipp  before  1900.  In  1917,  "Camp"  McClellan  was  established  as  a 
National  Guard  Camp.  The  camp  was  expanded  during  the  1930’s  and  World  War  H. 
Deactivated  after  World  War  H,  the  installation  resumed  active  status  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  War.  The  Chemical  Corps  School  and  Women’s  Army  Corps  Center  were 
established  in  1954,  but  were  both  closed  in  the  1970s.  The  U.S.  Army  Chemical  School 
was  relocated  to  Fort  McClellan  in  1979  and  the  Military  Police  School  was  established  in 
1975. 
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2.5.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  McClellan  consists  of  three  tracts  of  land  located  in  Calhoun  County,  Alabama.  The 
Main  Post  (7649  ha)  is  on  the  north  side  and  adjacent  to  Anniston,  Alabama.  Pelham  Range 
(8981  ha)  is  located  approximately  8  km  west  of  the  Main  Post.  Choccolocco  Corridor 
(1812  ha)  is  adjacent  to  the  Main  Post  and  allows  movement  for  training  exercises  to 
National  Forest  lands  to  the  east.  Fort  McClellan  leases  the  corridor  from  the  Alabama 
Forestry  Commission.  The  Forestry  Commission  has  sole  responsibility  for  natural  resource 
management  on  corridor  lands. 

Fort  McClellan  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  Valley  and  Ridge  physiographic  province  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands.  The  Main  Post  is  characterized  by  mountainous  ridges  on  the  south 
and  east,  which  are  known  as  Choccolocco  Mountain.  Elevations  range  from  213  to  629  m 
above  sea  level.  The  rest  of -the  Main  Post  is  gently  rolling  and  contains  the  cantonment 
area.  Pelham  Range  is  characterized  by  moderately  rolling  hills  with  elevations  ranging  from 
146  to  288  m.  Five  major  soil  series  occur  on  Fort  McClellan.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  the  Main  Post  is  composed  of  the  Stony  Rough  Land  Soil  association. 

The  steep  terrain  on  the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  Main  Post  is  predominated  by  upland 
hardwoods.  Within  this  area,  isolated  stands  of  pine  are  mixed  with  hardwoods.  Virginia 
pine  is  encountered  along  the  ridges,  whereas  longleaf  pine  occurs  along  the  lower  slopes  of ; 
many  hills  and  ridges.  The  more  gentle  terrain  of  the  western  and  northern  portions  of  Main 
Post  has  been  cleared  for  cantonment  areas  or  training  area/ranges.  While  upland  hardwoods 
are  also  common  in  this  area,  loblolly  and/or  shortleaf  pine  often  occur  as  prominent  species. 
Bottomland  hardwoods  are  restricted  to  narrow  strips  along  tributary  streams.  A  35-year 
planting  program  has  artificially  established  nearly  2019  ha  of  loblolly  pine. 

Fort  McClellan’s  watershed  consists  of  Cane  and  Cave  creeks.  Cane  Creek  bisects  both  the 
Main  Post  and  Pelham  Range.  Cave  Creek  drains  the  northern  half  of  Main  Post. 

2.5.3  Military  Activities 

2.5.3. 1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure; 

Mission  activities  are  related  to  training  and  operations  of  the  three  major  organizations  on 
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Fort  McClellan  and  other  subordinate  commands. 


In  addition,  the  USAMPS,  USACMLS,  and  the  Training  Brigade,  other  tenant  unit 
commands  include  Health  Services  Command,  Support  Staff,  and  Alabama  National  Guard 
detachments.  As  of  1989,  military  personnel  totaled  7889,  and  civilian  personnel  numbered 
approximately  thirty-three  hundred. 

2. 5.3. 2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Mechanized  maneuver  on  Fort  McClellan  is  limited  due  to  terrain  and  mission  requirements. 
Major  activities  consist  of  small  unit  tadning,  transport  of  troops,  and  activities  associated 
with  Chemical  School  activities,  including  smoke  generation  and  Military  Police  training. 
Bivouac  areas  accommodate  company  to  battalion  units  and  are  located  on  both  the  Main 
Post  and  Pelham  Range.  Most  mechanized  training  occurs  on  Pelham  Range.  Aviation  is 
limited  on  Fort  McClellan. 

2. 5.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Weapons  training  includes  small  arms,  machine  gun,  tank  machine  gun,  grenade,  LAW, 
claymore  mines,  mortars,  and  artillery  including  105  mm,  155  mm,  and  8"  howitzer. 

2.5.3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

There  are  16  training  areas  on  the  Main  Post  and  six  training  areas  on  Pelham  range. 

Training  areas  on  the  Main  Post  support  Basic  Training,  MP  School,  and  Chemical  school 
activities  including  ranges  for  radiation  training,  decontamination,  and  chemical  basic 
training.  Training  areas  on  Pelham  Range  include  a  mock  POW  camp  and  a  drop  zone  for 
troop  and  supply  drops. 

Fort  McClellan  has  18  ranges  on  the  Main  Post  and  four  at  Pelham  Range.  A  Large 
(Artillery)  Impact  Area  and  a  Small  Impact  Area  occur  on  Pelham  Range.  Two  Dudded 
Impact  Areas  are  located  on  the  Main  Post.  Ranges  on  the  Main  Post  support  primarily 
small  caliber,  nonexplosive  ordnance,  grenade,  and  LAW  training.  Ranges  on  Pelham  Range 
support  mechanized  machine  gun  training,  mortar,  and  heavy  artillery  fire. 
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2.6 


Fort  Polk 


2.6.1  Mission  and  Histoiy 

Under  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC),  the  mission  of  Fort  Polk  currently  is  in 
transition.  The  5th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  has  been  relocated  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 
Fort  Polk  will  gain  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC).  The  mission  of  JRTC  wiU 
be  to  provide  advanced  level  joint  training  for  Army  and  Air  Force  contingency  forces  under 
tough,  simulated  conditions  that  replicate,  as  closely  as  possible,  those  of  real  low-  and  mid- 
intensity  conflicts. 

2.6.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Polk  is  located  in  west  central  Louisiana  in  Vernon  Parish  near  the  communities  of 
Leesville  and  DeRidder.  The  post  consists  of  two  separate  land  areas,  the  main  post  (42,794 
ha)  and  Reason  Ridge  (13,322  ha).  Approximately  15,996  ha  of  the  main  post  and  194  ha  of 
Reason  Ridge  are  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Fort  Polk  is  located  in  the  West  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  section  of  the  Coastal  Plain  physiographic 
province.  The  topography  of  both  main  post  and  Reason  Ridge  is  rolling,  well-rounded  hills. 
Soils  at  Fort  Polk  are  variable,  including  clays,  silty  loams,  sandy  loams,  sands,  and  silts. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  classifies  Fort  Polk  soils  as  highly  erodible. 

Fort  Polk  is  located  in  the  southwest  Louisiana  pinelands  region  of  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain. 

In  its  virgin  state,  the  sandy  uplands  of  this  area  were  characterized  by  park-like  stands  of 
longleaf  pine  and  an  understory  dominated  by  bluestem  grasses.  This  upland  community  is  a 
fire  subclimax  community  dependent  on  frequent  fires  to  retard  hardwood  encroachment. 
While  longleaf  pine  is  still  dominant  on  much  of  Fort  Polk,  widespread  reductions  in  longleaf 
acreage  have  occurred  throughout  the  region.  Loblolly  and  shortleaf  pines  are  native  to  Fort- 
Polk  and  are  the  dominant  pines  in  the  stiff  clay  soils  found  in  the  northwest  and  southwest 
portions  of  the  installation.  Loblolly  is  the  dominant  pine  on  poorly  drained  sites  throughout 
Fort  Polk. 

The  main  post  of  Fort  Polk  is  mostly  within  the  Calcasieu  River  watershed,  except  for  Bayou 
Zourie,  which  drains  from  part  of  the  installation  into  the  Sabine  Basin.  Reason  Ridge  is 
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primarily  within  the  Sabine  River,  Red  River,  and  Kisatchie  Bayou  systems,  with  limited 
drainage  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Comrade  Creek-Calcasieu  River  system. 

2.6.3  Military  Activities 

2.6.3.1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

XRTC  provides  rotational  units  with  the  opportunity  to  conduct  joint  operations  that 
emphasize  contingency  force  missions.  The  major  training  effort  of  the  JRTC  is  focused  on 
Army  light  forces,  which  may  be  augmented  by  armor/mechanized  forces,  special  operations 
forces,  Navy  fire  support,  and  the  Air  Force. 

Resident  units  will  include  the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  and  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  to  serve  as  an  Opposing  Force  (OPFOR).  Typical  rotational  units  include  elements 
from  several  infantry  and  airborne  divisions.  Ranger  forces,  and  Special  Forces  Groups. 

Although  non- JRTC  units  and  training  may  be  conducted,  these  activities  will  be  subordinate 
to  JRTC  operations. 

2. 6.3 .2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

JRTC  operations  will  result  in  an  estimated  83  %  reduction  in  tracked  vehicle  use  compared 
with  levels  before  realignment.  Ten  JRTC  training  rotations  involving  approximately  four 
thousand  troops  each  are  anticipated  annually.  Rotation  activities  include  dismounted  ground 
maneuver,  helicopter  operations,  operation  of  wheeled  vehicles,  establishment  of  field 
operating  sites  for  logistics  and  aviation  units,  and  preparation  of  field  fortifications.  All 
activity  is  characterized  by  extensive  movement  of  aircraft,  vehicles,  and  troops  throughout 
the  maneuver  area  and  by  use  of  blanks  and  pyrotechnics  by  all  players.  A  tank  company 
may  be  employed  to  support  the  Army  task  force. 

2. 6.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Live  fire  training  will  allow  execution  of  light  infantry/special  operations  platoon  operations 
with  the  integration  of  all  organic  weapons,  artillery  and  mortar  indirect  fire,  and 
demolitions;  integration  of  close  air  support  will  be  included  as  specific  events  during  most 
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exercises.  Larger  caliber  weapons  such  as  artillery  and  mortars  will  be  integrated  to  fire  on 
unit  objectives  prior,  during,  and  after  live  fire  exercises.  Mechanized/armor  live  fire  is 
planned  during  seven  rotations  annually. 

2.6.3.4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

The  JRTC  will  require  priority  use  of  18,248  ha  of  contiguous  maneuver  area  for  each 
rotation.  On  the  main  post,  JRTC  operations  call  for  three  large  mid-intensity  maneuver 
areas,  each  with  an  associated  forward  landing  strip/drop  zone  and  seven  low-intensity 
maneuver  areas.  Peason  wiU  have  one  .mid-intensity  and  seven  low-intensity  maneuver  areas. 
The  main  post  will  be  the  primary  area  for  force-on-force  operations. 

Two  dedicated  impact  areas  (598  ha  and  2294  ha)  are  located  on  the  main  post.  A  1525  ha 
impact  area  is  located  at  Peason  Ridge.  Fort  Polk  supports  51  live  fire  ranges  for  aU 
weapons  types,  ranging  from  pistol-firing  ranges  to  automated  Multipurpose  Range 
Complexes. 

2.7  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia 

2.7.1  Mission  and  History 

The  primary  mission  of  Fort  Stewart  is  training  and  operational  readiness  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized)  and  other  non-divisional  units.  Fort  Stewart  is  under  Forces 
Command.  A  satellite  installation.  Hunter  Army  Airfield  (HAAF),  is  under  operational 
command  of  Fort  Stewart.  Future  references  to  Fort  Stewart  and  "the  installation"  are 
inclusive  of  HAAF. 

Land  initially  was  purchased  in  1941  for  use  as  the  Third  Army  Antiaircraft  Training  Center, 
and  was  used  for  that  purpose  until  1947.  The  installation  was  placed  on  inactive  status  until 
1950  when  it  was  reactivated  as  an  Antiaircraft  Training  Center.  In  1954,  tank  training  was 
added  to  the  installation’s  mission.  In  1956  the  post  was  officially  designated  as  a  permanent 
military  installation  and  became  Fort  Stewart  Antiaircraft  Artillery  and  Tank  Training 
Center.  In  1967,  Fort  Stewart  and  HAAF  were  designated  the  U.S.  Army  Flight  Training 
Center,  supporting  an  accelerated  helicopter  training  program  in  response  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  Aviation  was  de-emphasized  and  infantry  training  added  to  the  mission  during  the 
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1970’s.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  was  activated  in  1975  and  redesignated  as  a  mechanized 
division  in  1979. 

2.7.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

Fort  Stewart  is  1 12,745  ha  in  size  and  is  located  in  Liberty,  Long,  Bryan,  Tattnall,  and 
Evans  counties.  The  cantonment  area  is  adjacent  to  HinesviUe,  Georgia.  HAAF  occupies 
2168  ha  in  south  Savannah,  Georgia  (Chatham  county). 

The  installation  lies  in  the  lower  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  physiographic  province.  Topography 
is  generally  flat  with  elevations  ranging  from  2-60  m  above  sea  level.’  The  soils  of  the  area 
reflect  their  divergent  origins.  Relict  barrier  islands  and  lagoons  retain  their  xeric  and  mesic 
qualities,  respectively.  The  sandhills  of  the  islands  are  well  drained  by  a  rolling  topography 
and  sandy  soils.  Ponds  of  prehistoric  lagoons  are  poorly  drained  due  to  both  topography  and 
clay  soils.  The  prehistoric  sea  floor  is  identified  by  flat  topography  and  seasonal  variation 
from  mesic  to  xeric  due  to  a  porous  surface  closely  underlain  by  a  relatively  impermeable 
substrate. 

Fort  Stewart  is  in  a  floristically  diverse  region  of  the  country.  Nearly  one  thousand  species 
of  vascular  plants  have  been  reported  in  the  six -county  region  that  comprises  the  installation. 
In  low-lying  or  poorly  drained  soils,  hydrophytic  hardwood  species,  and  conifers  such  as 
cypress  and  pond  pine  occur.  Along  tops  of  low  ridges  and  better  drained  areas,  pine  and 
xeric  hardwood  species  occur,  including  loblolly  pine,  longleaf  pine,  slash  pine,  and  various 
oak  species.  HAAF  also  has  a  salt-marsh  community  component. 

2.7.3  Military  Activities 

2.7.3. 1  Mission  Activities  and  Force  Structure: 

Fort  Stewart  is  home  to  the  24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized),  lst/75th  Ranger  Battalion, 
92nd  engineer  battalion,  260th  Quartermaster  Battalion,  and  other  non-divisional  units. 
Training  by  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  also  occurs  on  Fort  Stewart. 
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2. 7.3. 2  Maneuver  and  Aviation: 

Maneuver  and  training  exercises  are  conducted  by  units  from  platoon  through  brigade  level. 
Maneuver  exercises  conducted  by  the  24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  and  other  units 
use  several  vehicle  types  including  tanks,  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting  Vehicles,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  and  other  wheeled  vehicles.  Mechanized  brigades  of  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  National  Guards  also  conduct  training  exercises  on  Fort  Stewart.  Exercises 
are  conducted  year-round  with  the  greatest  use  of  mechanized  units  occurring  on  the  west 
side  of  the  installation.  On  the  east  side  of  the  installation,  the  presence  of  Red  Cloud  Range 
limits  use  for  maneuver  training. 

-  Aviation  units  stationed  at  Hunter  Army  Airfield  support  both  rotary  and  fixed-wing  airlift 
requirements  for  ground  units  stationed  at  Fort  Stewart.  Fixed-wing  aircraft  used  the 
Artillery  Impact  Area  for  Uve-fire  activities  during  148  days  in  FY90. 

2.7.3.3  Weapons  Live  Fire: 

Live-fire  weapons  training  includes  small  arms,  machine  gun,  grenade,  all  caliber  artillery, 
tank  guns,  aircraft  bombing  and  strafing,  mortars,  and  antitank  missiles  including  TOW. 

2. 7.3. 4  Training  Areas/Ranges: 

Major  live-fire  ranges  on  Fort  Stewart  include  an  Artillery  Impact  Area  (AIA,  approximately 
5200  ha),  Luzon  Range  (an  approximately  650  ha  aerial  gunnery  range),  a  Small  Arms 
Impact  Area  (approximately  2300  ha),  and  the  Red  Cloud  Multipurpose  Range  Complex 
,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  AIA.  Current  requirements  call  for 
installation  firing  ranges  to  support  10,724  training  elements  for  mechanized  crews. 
Approximately  27,000  rounds  were  fired  into  the  AIA  m  1989. 

There  are  seven  drop  zones  on  the  installation.  Three  small  aerial  gunnery  ranges  are 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  installation.  The  remainder  of  the  installation,  exclusive  of 
the  cantonment  area,  is  available  for  vehicle  maneuver  and  dismounted  training. 
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2.8  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point,  North  Carolina 

2.8.1  Mission  and  History 

The  mission  of  the  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point  (MOTSU)  is  to  ship  military 
explosives  destined  for  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  terminal  is  under  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  (MTMC). 

Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point  (MOTSU)  was  opened  in  1953.  Before  opening, 
approximately  1/4  of  the  installation  was  under  cultivation,  1/4  was  heavily  grazed  by 
livestock,  and  the  remaining  1/2  supported  weU-stocked  stands  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber. 


2.8.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

The  terminal  encompasses  6591  ha  in  three  parcels  of  land.  The  main  terminal  facility  is 
located  approximately  8  km  north  of  Southport,  North  Carolina  in  Brunswick  County.  The 
Leland  interchange  yard  (263  ha)  is  located  29  km  west  of  the  main  terminal.  An  854  ha 
parcel  (Fort  Fisher  purchase)  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  New 
Hanover  County. 

The  installation  is  located  on  the  Coastal  Plain  Province  and  is  characterized  by  flat  to  gently 
rolling  plains  with  sandy  soils.  The  dominant  vegetation  associations  are  longleaf  pine-scrub 
oak  sandhill,  pine  flatwoods,  pond  pine  pocosins,  and  limited  bald  cypress  swamps.  Forest 
habitat  covers  approximately  2980  ha  of  the  terminal. 

Aquatic  habitats  are  common  on  the  terminal.  Sixty-six  naturally  formed  ponds  ranging  from 
less  than  one  to  eight  hectares  (43  ha  total)  occur  on  the  terminal.  Forested  wetlands 
(including  pocosins)  and  363  ha  of  tidal  marshes  also  occur.  There  are  9.7  km  of  river 
frontage  along  the  Cape  Fear  River. 

2.8.3  Military  Activities 

Shipment  of  military  explosives  is  the  sole  activity  of  the  terminal.  This  activity  can  entail 
movement,  temporary  storage,  and  handling  of  munitions  on  the  97  miles  of  railroad  and  50 
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miles  of  roadway  throughout  the  installation.  No  training  or  maneuver  activities  are 
conducted  on  the  installation.  A  single  firing  range  is  maintained  for  security  personnel  to 
qualify  with  their  weapons.  The  current  personnel  complement  is  12  military  and  258 
civilian  employees. 

2.9  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Louisiana 

2.9.1  Mission  and  History 

The  mission  of  the  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant  (LAAP)  is  to  manufacture  ammunition 
metal  parts,  load  and  assemble  ammunition,  receive  and  store  bulk  explosives  and 
ammunition,  and  demilitarization  of  unserviceable  ammunition.  LAAP  is  under  the  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC). 

Land  for  LAAP  was  purchased  in  1941,  and  munitions  manufacturing  was  initiated  in  1942 
to  meet  demands  of  World  War  H.  LAAP  was  inactive  for  brief  periods  between  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War  and  between  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  Reactivated  in 
1961,  LAAP  has  continued  production  and  improvement  of  conventional  munitions  to  the 
present  time.  Munitions  manufacture  at  LAAP  is  scheduled  to  be  placed  on  layaway  status 
effective  October  1994. 

2.9.2  Physiographic  and  Habitat  Features 

LAAP  encompasses  6045  ha  in  Bossier  and  Webster  Parishes  approximately  35  km  east  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Most  of  LAAP  lies  in  the  Interior  Flatwoods,  a  subregion  of  the  Lower  Loam  HUls  Region 
of  the  Hilly  Coastal  Plain  Province.  There  is  little  topographic  relief  and  soil  drainage  is 
typically  poor.  The  dominant  soil  types  of  the  Interior  Flatwoods  on  LAAP  are  Alfisols  and 
Ultisols. 

The  presettlement  dominant  upland  vegetation  on  LAAP  was  primarily  loblolly  and  shortleaf 
pines  mixed  with  upland  hardwoods,  mostly  oaks  and  hickories.  Bottomlands  were 
dominated  by  a  variety  of  oak  species,  hickory,  and  sweetgum.  Forest  regeneration  on 
LAAP  has  similar  species  composition  to  presettlement  associations. 
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LAAP  is  bounded  by  Clark  Bayou  on  the  western  boundary  and  Dorcheat  Bayou  on  the  east 
side.  Dorcheat  Bayou  and  its  approaches  are  part  of  the  Miscellaneous  Alluvial  Floodplains 
Region  of  the  Alluvial  Floodplain  Province. 

2.9.3  Military  Activities 

Training  is  not  a  primary  mission  of  LAAP.  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  units 
have  conducted  limited  training  exercises,  primarily  by  medical  engineering  units  because  of 
restrictions  on  vehicle  operations,  smoke,  and  live  fire.  There  is  one  small  arms  range  on 
LAAP.  Current  force  levels  are  two  military  and  1,117  contractor  personnel. 
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3  CURRENT  CONDITIONS 


The  following  section  describes  current  trends  and  conditions  that  affect  the  occurrence  of 
RCWs  on  subject  installations.  This  information  was  obtained  from  installation  site  visits  by 
USACERL  and  contract  personnel  and  environmental  documentation  provided  by  installation 
natural  resources  personnel. 

3.1  Status  of  RCW  Populations  and  Surveys:  Installation  and 
Impact/Danger  Areas 

Knowledge  of  current  population  status  (Table  2)  and  trends  varies  among  installations. 
Comprehensive  installation-wide  surveys  for  RCWs  and  other  threatened  and  endangered 
species  are  currently  in  progress  on  several  installations.  Current  knowledge  of  RCW 
clusters  and  cavity  tree  activity  was  obtained  from  historical  records,  surveys  of  known 
cluster  sites,  and  project-related  surveys  of  available  habitat.  Major  reasons  for  declines  of 
populations  on  installations  include: 

•  Habitat  loss  due  to  timber  sales. 

•  Construction  and  range  clearing  projects. 

•  Midstory  encroachment  in  cluster  sites. 

•  Habitat  fragmentation. 

Five  installations  have  impact/danger  areas  with  known  or  anticipated  RCW  clusters  sit^  that 
are  considered  off-limits  to  ground  personnel  due  to  unexploded  or  other  hazardous  materials 
(Table  3).  These  include  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Jackson,  Fort  Polk,  and  Fort 
Stewart.  Range  Division  on  these  installations  has  responsibility  for  designation  of 
impact/danger  areas  and  control  of  access  to  these  areas.  Access  to  impact/danger  areas 
typically  is  restricted  without  EOD  (Explosive  Ordnance  Demolition)  support.  Fort  Bragg 
has  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  RCW  cluster  sites  within  off-limits  impact  areas.  No 
comprehensive  surveys  of  potential  RCW  habitat  in  danger/impact  areas  have  been  conducted 
on  the  other  installations.  RCW  clusters  in  impact/danger  areas  on  Fort  Polk,  Fort  Benning, 
Fort  Jackson,  and  Fort  Stewart  are  known  from  incidental  observations  or  site-specific 
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Table  2.  Current  number  (1992-93)  of  active  and  inactive  cluster  sites  known  to  occur 
on  Army  installations.  See  text  for  status  of  surveys. 


Installation 

Inactive 

Active 

Total 

Fort  Benning 

85 

180 

265 

Fort  Bragg 

148 

288 

436 

Fort  Gordon 

30+ 

0 

30+ 

Fort  Jackson 

32 

14 

46 

Fort  McClellan 

see  text 

0 

0 

Fort  Folk 

34  (Army  lands) 

58  (Army  lands) 

92  (Army  lands) 

30  (Forest  Service) 

90  (Forest  Service) 

120  (Forest  Service) 

Fort  Stewart 

55  (estimate) 

165  (estimate) 

220  (estimate) 

LAAP 

2 

0 

2 

Sunny  Point 

3 

6 

9 

Table  3.  Installations  with  known  or  potential  cluster  sites  in  o^-limits  danger/impact 
areas.  See  text  for  status  of  surveys  in  these  areas. 


Installation 

Total 

area 

(ha) 

Known 

clusters 

Estimated 

clusters 

Total  clusters 

Fort  Benning 

6091 

15 

,  30 

45‘ 

Fort  Bragg 

13,320 

52  (35  active) 

52  (35  active) 

Fort  Jackson 

2301 

8  (7  active) 

8  (7  active) 

Fort  Polk 

1955 

10-15 

I 

o 

Fort  Stewart 

5850 

4 

see  text 

4 

(see  text) 

*  Activity  status  unknown. 
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project  surveys.  Estimations  of  RCW  cluster  sites  in  impact/danger  areas  on  these 
installations  are  based  on: 

•  Known  cluster  sites. 

•  Area  of  potential  RCW  habitat. 

•  Quality  and  type  of  available  habitat. 

•  Occurrence  of  RCWs  in  areas  surrounding  impact/danger  areas. 

•  Aerial  and  incidental  ground  observations  of  habitat  by  installation  natural 
resources  personnel. 

Typically,  observations  indicate  relatively  high-quality  RCW  habitat  occurs  within  portions  of 
impact/danger  areas.  These  areas  usually  are  burned  on  a  regular  basis,  either  by  accidental 
ignition  from  impacting  ordnance  or  by  prescribed  bums  for  range  maintenance  and  to 
reduce  risk  of  wildfire.  Timber  harvesting  in  these  areas  has  been  limited  or  excluded  due  to 
danger  to  personnel  and  metal  contamination  of  trees,  resulting  in  older  timber  age  classes. 

Besides  the  four  installations  with  RCW  clusters  in  impact/danger  areas,  three  installations 
(Fort  Jackson,  Fort  Gordon,  and  Fort  McClellan)  have  RCW  cavity  tree  clusters  occurring  or 
potentially  occurring  within  direct  fire  areas  as  described  in  Section  V.E.5.b  of  the  proposed 
management  guidelines.  Natural  resource  personnel  on  these  installations  say  that  ground 
access  to  these  clusters  is  possible,  although  access  may  be  limited  at  times  due  to  live  fire 
exercises. 

3.1.1  Fort  Benning 

A  survey  for  RCWs  on  the  installation  is  being  conducted  during  1993.  As  of  December 
1993,  180  active  clusters  and  85  inactive  clusters  are  known  to  occur  on  the  installation. 
Historical  data  available  for  Fort  Benning  are  not  sufficient  to  accurately  determine  RCW 
population  trends  on  the  installation  in  recent  times.  Inventory  and  monitoring  activities 
currently  initiated  on  Fort  Benning  will  help  determine  whether  populations  are  stable  or 
declining. 

Two  impact/danger  areas,  A-20  (3889  ha)  and  K-15  (2202  ha),  are  off-limits  to  ground 
activities.  A  total  of  15  known  clusters  and  an  estimated  30  additional  clusters  occur  on 
these  two  impact/danger  areas.  Estimates  of  suitable  RCW  habitat  are  based  on  photo 
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interpretation  and  field  observations.  Most  of  A-20  is  forested.  Fourteen  clusters  (current 
activity  status  unknown)  are  known  to  occur  on  A-20,  and  an  additional  23  clusters  are 
estimated  to  occur  on  2826  ha  of  unsurveyed  habitat  based  on  one  cluster  per  121  ha. 

Impact  Area  K-15  is  a  primary  artillery  impact  area  and  has  less  forested  area  than  A-20. 
One  ROW  cluster  is  known  to  occur  on  K-15,  and  an  additional  seven  clusters  are  estimated 
on  807  ha  of  suitable  RCW  habitat. 

3.1.2  Fort  Bragg 

A  100%  survey  of  Fort  Bragg  was  completed  in  1992.  In  1993,  RCJW  activity  was  observed 
at  288  cluster  sites.  The  total  of  active  sites  includes  clusters  with  extraterritorial  roosters  or 
transients,  so  the  actual  number  of  RCW  groups  is  fewer  than  288.  An  additional  148 
clusters  (including  five  historical  sites)  were  inactive  in  1993.  Populations  on  Fort  Bragg 
and  Camp  MacKall  are  considered  separate  subpopulations.  Data  presented  by  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  a  1992  Biological  Opinion  for  Fort  Bragg  suggest  that  in  the 
period  1988-91,  breeding  pairs  in  the  North  Carolina  Sandhills  population  declined  from  an 
estimated  404  to  371  pairs.  During  this  period  the  number  of  estimated  pairs  on  Fort 
Bragg/Camp  MacKall  declined  from  229  to  220,  which  suggests  that,  at  best,  the  Fort  Bragg 
population  currently  is  stable. 

Impact/danger  areas  with  RCW  cluster  sites  requiring  EOD  support  for  access  are  located  in 
Manchester,  MacRidge,  Coleman,  and  McPherson  Impact  Areas  on  Fort  Bragg.  The  Fort 
Bragg  Directorate  of  Plans  and  Training  (DPT)  provided  information  for  this  assessment  on 
the  extent  of  impact/danger  areas  and  the  number  of  cluster  sites  within  identified 
impact/danger  areas  on  Fort  Bragg.  Impact/danger  areas  considered  off-limits  by  the 
installation  DPT  to  ground  personnel  without  EOD  support  occupy  most  of  Coleman, 
MacRidge,  and  McPherson  Impact  Areas,  except  some  peripheral  areas.  Total  area  of  these 
three  impact  areas  is  5300  ha,  4246  ha,  and  2694  ha,  respectively.  Off-limits  area  covers 
approximately  50%  (1080  ha)  of  the  total  area  of  the  Manchester  Impact  Area. 

Based  on  1993  survey  information,  a  total  of  89  clusters  (59  active)  occurs  on  the  four  areas 
listed  above.  Of  these  89  clusters,  52  clusters  (35  active)  occur  within  areas  off-limits  to 
ground  personnel  without  EOD  support.  Previous  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biological 
opinions  for  Fort  Bragg  have  included  Conservation  Recommendations  to  monitor  annually 
the  status  of  clusters  within  impact/danger  areas.  Fort  Bragg  has  been  able  to  support  these 
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recommendations  to  date. 


3.1.3  Fort  Gordon 

No  activity  at  RCW  cluster  sites  has  been  observed  on  the  installation  since  1990.  In 
October  1993  a  single  RCW  was  observed  in  an  area  between  two  inactive  cluster  sites  by  a 
crew  conducting  an  RCW  foraging  habitat  survey.  This  bird  was  observed  only  once  despite 
subsequent  visits  to  the  area  by  installation  natural  resource  personnel.  There  was  no 
indication  of  activity  at  cavity  trees  in  the  area. 

A  survey  of  potential  RCW  habitat  was  conducted  during  the  period  December  1990  to  May 
1992.  One  RCW  was  observed  during  this  survey,  and  no  activity  at  cavity  trees  was 
observed.  A  total  of  128  inactive  cavity  trees  was  located  on  the  installation,  representing 
30+  clusters.  No  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  Artillery  Impact  Area,  but  little  potential 
habitat  occurs  in  this  area.  Surveys  were  conducted  in  some  areas  of  potential  habitat  in  the 
Small  Arms  Impact  Area  based  on  interpretation  of  aerial  photos.  A  few  cavity  trees  were 
located  near  Thomas  Lake  in  the  Small  Arms  Impact  Area. 

The  small  population  historically  known  to  occur  on  Fort  Gordon  has  declined  steadily  since 
the  1970s.  In  1979,  at  least  seven  active  breeding  groups  were  known  to  occur  on  Fort 
Gordon.  By  1989,  three  active  groups  were  known  on  the  installation.  The  last  known 
active  RCW  cluster  site  was  observed  in  the  summer  of  1990  before  the  beginning  of  the 
installation- wide  survey. 

Two  major  direct  fire  and  explosive  ordnance  impact  areas  occur  on  Fort  Gordon  including 
approximately  3028  ha  in  the  Small  Arms  Impact  Area  and  approximately  2018  ha  in  the 
Artillery  Impact  Area.  No  comprehensive  RCW  surveys  have  been  conducted  within  these 
impact  areas,  and  no  active  clusters  are  known  to  occur  in  either  impact  area.  However, 
several  inactive  cluster  sites  are  located  on  the  borders  of  impact  areas,  and  both  impact 
areas  contain  extensive  amounts  of  pine  forest. 

3.1.4  Fort  Jackson 

In  1993,  14  active  and  32  inactive  clusters  were  known  on  Fort  Jackson.  This  is  a  decrease 
from  35  active  clusters  observed  on  the  installation  in  1980-81  and  19  active  clusters 
observed  in  1992.  Activity  status  in  1993  was  determined  directly  by  monitoring  groups.  In 
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previous  years,  activity  status  was  inferred  from  observations  of  cavity  trees. 

The  primary  impact  area  for  explosive  ordnance  on  Fort  Jackson  is  the  2301  ha  South  Impact 
Area.  In  1993,  seven  active  RCW  clusters  and  one  inactive  cluster  were  known  to  occur 
within  the  boundary  of  the  South  Impact  Area.  Although  intensive  management  is  not 
conducted  within  this  area,  RCW  clusters  are  monitored  annually.  Habitat  in  this  area  is 
maintained  by  frequent  burning. 

The  Small  Arms  Impact  Area  is  primarily  a  complex  of  direct  fire  ranges  for  nonexplosive 
ordnance  comprising  1919  ha.  In  1992,  one  active  and  three  inactive  clusters  were  known 
within  this  area.  All  four  cluster  sites  were  inactive  in  1993.  Much  less  habitat  in  the  Small 
Arms  Impact  Area  has  been  burned  regularly  compared  with  the  South  Impact  Area,  but 
there  is  potential  for  more  burning  to  improve  RCW  habitat. 

3.1.5  Fort  McClellan 

Although  considered  common  in  the  area  as  late  as  the  1950s,  RCW  populations  had  declined 
to  one  breeding  pair  by  1968,  and  no  live  birds  have  been  sighted  since  1978-79.  Surveys  of 
potential  habitat  on  Fort  McClellan  were  conducted  in  1992.  The  objective  of  this  survey 
was  to  document  the  presence  of  live  birds,  not  to  inventory  cavity  trees.  Although  some 
inactive  cavity  trees  were  located  (both  in  historical  sites  and  previously  unknown  locations),  . 
no  RCWs  or  cavity  tree  activity  were  detected. 

Some  potential  habitat  may  occur  within  small  arms  ranges  and  the  two  dudded  impact  areas 
on  the  main  post.  No  cavity  trees  are  known  to  occur  in  these  areas;  however,  these  areas 
were  not  searched  during  the  1992  RCW  survey  of  the  installation. 

3.1.6  Fort  Polk 

A  total  of  212  cluster  sites  is  known  on  Fort  Polk  and  Reason  Ridge  training  areas.  Of 
these,  120  (90  active)  are  located  on  lands  under  administrative  control  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Military  training  occurs  on  these  lands  under  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  however,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  management  responsibility  for  RCWs  on  these 
lands. 
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Fort  Polk  has  direct  management  responsibility  for  RCWs  occurring  on  Army  lands.  On 
Army  lands,  92  cavity  tree  clusters  were  documented  in  1992,  58  of  which  were  active. 
Thirty-five  of  the  active  clusters  were  on  Fort  Polk  proper,  and  the  remaining  23  clusters 
were  located  on  Peason  Ridge. 

Off-limits  impact/danger  areas  currently  occur  on  the  Redleg  and  Peason  6  Impact  Areas. 

On  the  Peason  6  Impact  Area  there  are  five  known  RCW  cluster  sites  and  an  estimated  11-16 
additional  clusters.  This  entire  area  is  currently  being  surface  cleared  for  the  JTRC  and  will 
be  accessible  for  ground  activities  after  surface  clearing  is  completed.  No  dud-producing 
munitions  will  be  used  on  Peason  6  in  the  future. 

The  entire  1955  ha  Redleg  Impact  Area  is  off-limits  to  ground  activities.  An  estimated  1077 
ha  is  suitable  RCW  habitat,  possibly  supporting  an  estimated  10-15  cluster  sites. 

3.1.7  Fort  Stewart 

An  estimated  220  cavity  tree  clusters  occur  on  Fort  Stewart.  Of  these,  an  estimated  165 
clusters  are  active.  As  of  1992,  approximately  75-80%  of  the  installation  had  been  surveyed. 
A  complete  installation  endangered  species  survey  currently  is  being  conducted  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1994.  Twenty-two  clusters  that  were  active  in  1980  are 
currently  inactive.  During  this  period  two  new  clusters  were  observed  in  areas  where  it  is 
relatively  certain  none  had  previously  occurred. 

Off-limit  impact/danger  areas  with  potential  RCW  habitat  occur  on  the  Artillery  Impact  Area 
(ALA,  5200  ha)  and  Luzon  Range  (650  ha).  Dudded  munitions  on  Luzon  Range  are 
primarily  rockets  and  40  mm  grenades,  a  particularly  unstable  dudded  munition.  Use  of 
Lu2x>n  Range  has  been  limited  since  helicopter  training  was  de-emphasized  in  1971. 
Currently,  four  RCW  clusters  are  known  to  occur  in  Luzon  Range. 

No  RCW  clusters  are  known  in  the  ALA,  although  no  systematic  surveys  for  RCW  clusters 
or  potential  habitat  have  been  conducted.  A  helicopter  survey  of  some  of  the  AIA  by  an 
installation  endangered  species  biologist  on  14  July  1993  noted  older  age  class  pine  stands 
with  little  midstory  hardwood  encroachment,  which  is  typical  of  RCW  habitat.  However,  no 
cavity  trees  were  located. 
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3.1.8  Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant  (LAAP) 


Two  inactive  cluster  sites  with  a  total  of  13  cavity  trees  are  known  on  the  LAAP.  Surveys 
conducted  during  the  last  7-12  years  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  have  not  documented  any  RCW  activity  at  these  sites.  A 
few  active  clusters  may  occur  on  private  timber  company  lands  adjacent  to  the  installation, 
but  information  on  these  possible  sites  was  not  forthcoming  from  the  timber  company. 

3.1.9  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Sunny  Point  (Sunny  Point) 

Nine  cluster  sites  are  known  within  the  boundaries  of  Sunny  Point,  six  active  and  three 
inactive.  An  additional  four  clusters  occur  adjacent  to  Sunny  Point,  and  birds  from  these 
clusters  may  use  foraging  habitat  available  on  the  installation. 

3.2  Forest  Management 

Forestry  programs  on  most  subject  installations  currently  are  in  a  period  of  transition  largely 
due  to  forest  management  requirements  associated  with  RCTWs.  Historically,  production  of 
commercial  forest  products  had  priority  over  management  for  other  values,  including 
endangered  species.  Currently,  due  to  Biological  Opinions  and  other  regulatory  requirements 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  production  of  commercial  forest  products  in  RCW  habitats  is 
subordinate  to  RCW  habitat  management  requirements. 

Timber  management  on  Army  installations  in  the  Southeast  once  emphasized  production  of 
pine  sawtimber,  pole,  and  pulpwood  products.  Silvicultural  practices  were  typified  by  even- 
aged  management  using  large  clearcuts,  seed  tree,  and  shelterwood  cuts,  and  short  rotations 
of  less  than  80  years.  Establishment  of  pine  plantations  heavily  favored  loblolly  and  slash 
pine  over  longleaf.  Active  fire  suppression  in  pine  habitats  favored  natural  regeneration  of 
loblolly  and  slash  pine  and  hardwood  species  over  longleaf.  The  general  effect  on  forest 
composition  was  similar  to  trends  in  commercially  managed  pine  forests  throughout  the 
southeastern  U.S.,  including  a  decrease  in  longleaf  acreage  and  forests  characterized  by 
young,  even-aged  stands  dominated  by  loblolly,  slash,  and  other  off-site  pine  species. 

The  requirement  of  RCWs  for  old-growth  pine  for  nest  cavity  construction  and  foraging 
habitat  has  shifted  forestry  management  programs  to  increased  rotation  age  in  RCW  habitat. 
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While  even-aged  management  still  dominates  forest  prescriptions  on  most  installations, 
restrictions  on  cutting  of  large  sawtimber  quality  trees  have  resulted  in  an  increased  emphasis 
on  thinning  cuts  and  single-tree  selection.  Recent  installation  forest  plans  increasingly 
emphasize  conversion  to  longleaf  on  appropriate  sites.  Currently,  the  dominant  methods  for 
longleaf  regeneration  on  installations  are  seedtree  and  shelterwood  cuts  that  remove  pine 
species  other  than  longleaf  in  longleaf/mixed  pine  stands  or  thinning  existing  longleaf  stands 
together  with  a  prescribed  bum  program.  To  date,  few  acres  have  been  planted  in  longleaf. 

Prescribed  burning  programs  are  in  transition  for  reasons  similar  to  those  affecting  timber 
harvest.  Historically,  wildfires  were  actively  suppressed  and  prescribed  bums  were  limited 
primarily  to  improving  downrange  visibility  in  live-fire  areas  and  prevention  of  wildfires. 

The  result  was  increased  fuel  loads  arid  midstory  encroachment,  which  was  an  important 
factor  in  RCW  population  declines  on  some  installations.  In  recent  years,  management 
prescriptions  were  developed  that  increased  the  area  of  prescribed  bums  on  shortened  bum 
rotations.  Although  dormant' season  bums  stiU  predominate,  there  is  a  trend  toward 
increased  growing  season  bums  for  improved  midstory  control  in  RCW  habitat. 

3.3  Current  Restrictions  on  Military  Activities  in  RCW  Cluster  Sites 

This  section  describes  current  restrictions  on  military  activities  due  to  RCWs  on  Army  lands. 
The  proposed  Army-wide  RCW  management  guidelines  provide  q)ecific  guidance  on  the 
conduct  of  military  activities  within  cluster  sites.  Military  activities  addressed  in  the 
proposed  guidelines  include: 

•  Dismounted  training 

•  Vehicle  traffic  and  maneuver 

•  Bivouacs 

•  Habitat  disturbing  activities  (digging  and  cutting  of  vegetation  for  camouflage) 

•  Use  of  CS,  smokes,  incendiary  devices,  and  artillery 

•  Other  weapons  use 

Current  restrictions  on  these  activities  vary  among  Army  installations  and  are  based  primarily 
on  Biological  Opinions  issued  by  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  for  ongoing  mission 
activities  near  RCW  cavity  trees.  Table  4  shows  restricted  military  activities  in  RCW 
clusters  by  installation. 
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Table  4.  Current  restrictions  on  military  activities  in  cluster  sites  in  maneuver  areas. 
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'Biological  Opinions  restrict  activities  vi'ithin  200  feet  of  cavity  trees;  however  installations  delineate  protected 
based  on  perimeter  cavity  trees  of  clusters  sites  with  200  foot  buffer. 


The  U,S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  has  issued  Biological  Opinions  for  ongoing  mission 
activities  for  Fort  Bragg  (issued  February  2,  1990),  Fort  Polk  (issued  March  8,  1980),  and 
Fort  Stewart  (issued  July  15,  1992).  These  opinions  dictate  restrictions  on  military  activities 
on  the  referenced  installations,  and  provide  a  model  for  other  Army  installations  for 
determining  allowable  military  activities  in  cluster  sites.  These  opinions  differ  in  the 
specifics  of  buffer  zone  delineation  and  the  types  of  activities  specifically  prohibited,  which 
has  resulted  in  inconsistencies  among  installations  in  the  extent  and  types  of  military 
activities  allowed  near  RCW  clusters. 

The  Fort  Bragg  Biological  Opinion  (1990)  is  the  most  restrictive  in  delineation  of  buffer 
zones  as  it  relates  to  allowable  military  activities.  The  Fort  Bragg  opinion  states: 

"All  military  training,  except  transient  foot  travel  through  the  protected  areas  and 
transient  vehicular  traffic  on  presently  existing  maintained  roads  and  fire  breaks,  must 
be  excluded  from  within  a  200-foot  radius  of  all  red-cockaded  woodpecker  cavity 
trees  [emphasis  mine]."  In  addition,  all  vehicles  >1.5  ton  "must  be  excluded  from 
within  all  the  space  between  the  cavity  trees  comprising  each  colony  site  where  the 
cavity  trees  are  more  than  400  feet  apart." 

In  effect,  aU  vehicle  traffic  >1.5  ton  is  restricted  from  the  cluster  site  (as  defined  in  the 
proposed  Army-wide  guidelines)  except  on  maintained  roads,  while  other  activities  are 
restricted  relative  to  a  200-foot  buffer  around  individual  cavity  trees. 

The  Fort  Stewart  Biological  Opinion  (1992)  also  prohibits  activities  within  200  feet  of  cavity 
trees  including  "establishment  of  bivouac  sites,  felling  of  trees,  excavation,  and  vehicle 
operation  to  include  tactical  maneuvers  and  live  fire  exercises  (except  on  improved  roads)." 
However,  in  variance  from  the  Fort  Bragg  opinion.  Fort  Stewart  "may  designate  traffic 
corridors  in  clusters  where  existing  corridors  are  now  present  and  the  nearest  cavity  trees  are 
greater  than  400  feet  apart."  The  Fort  Stewart  opinion  states  that  the  use  of  chemical  agents 
such  as  obscurant  smoke  aind  CS  must  be  coordinated  through  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Management  Division. 

The  Fort  Polk  Biological  Opinion  (1980)  issues  no  specific  limitations  on  personnel  or 
vehicular  activity  near  cluster  sites  or  cavity  trees  except  that  "cavity  trees  should  be  avoided 
by  all  vehicles. "  Bivouacking  and  digging  of  slit  trenches  is  not  allowed  within  200  feet  of 
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cavity  trees.  Fort  Polk  regulations  regarding  military  activities  in  RCW  habitat  have 
mirrored  directives  of  the  1980  opinion,  with  the  exception  that  vehicles  are  not  allowed 
within  50  feet  of  cavity  trees. 

Restricted  activities  on  the  remaining  Army  installations  generally  reflect  precedents 
established  by  the  biological  opinions  discussed  above.  To  date,  no  military  activities  have 
been  specifically  prohibited  near  inactive  cavity  trees  on  Fort  McClellan,  although  RCW 
habitat  management  units  have  been  designated.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  missions  of  LAAP 
and  Suxmy  Point,  restrictions  on  military  activities  are  not  applicable  except  for  limiting 
vehicular  traffic  to  roads  and  trails. 
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4 


ANALYSIS  OF  EFFECTS 


4.1  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  Other  than  the  RCW 

In  a  letter  dated  15  January  1993,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  provided  a  list  of 
threatened,  endangered,  and  candidate  species  known  to  occur  or  potentially  occurring  on 
installations  subject  to  the  proposed  Army-wide  RCTW  management  guidelines  (Appendix  A). 
As  required  by  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  this  assessment  addresses  effects  of 
the  proposed  action  on  all  threatened  and  endangered  (T&E)  species  on  the  subject 
installations. 

The  list  of  T&E  species,  scientific  names,  listing  status,  and  the  installations  on  which  they 
may  occur  is  shown  in  Table  5.  The  list  provided  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
also  included  candidate  species.  The  Army  recognizes  that  candidate  species  may  be  listed 
and  subject  to  Section  7  requirements  in  the  future  and  that  it  is  prudent  to  consider  the 
effects  of  current  and  future  activities  on  these  species.  The  Natural  Resources  Division  of 
USACERL,  through  a  contract  with  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Southeast  Region,  is 
reviewing  potential  effects  of  RCW  management  on  candidate,  threatened,  and  endangered 
species.  The  contract  delivery  date  for  this  work  is  30  September  1994.  This  review  will  be 
distributed  to  affected  installations  and  other  interested  parties  when  available.  However, 
because  of  the  number  of  candidate  species  and  the  geographic  range  involved,  potential 
effects  of  the  proposed  action  on  candidate  species  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  assessment. 

Proposed  actions  related  to  RCW  management  that  may  affect  T&E  species  (other  than 
RCW)  in  the  action  area  include: 

•  Prescribed  bums. 

•  Midstory  hardwood  control  (mechanical,  hand  cutting,  and  herbicide  control). 

•  Timber  harvesting  prescriptions. 

•  Pine  straw  harvesting. 

•  Restrictions  on  some  military  activities. 

Many  wildlife  species  listed  in  Table  5  are  inhabitants  of  aquatic,  beach,  or  estuarine  habitats 
and  are  unlikely  to  be  found  in  areas  subject  to  RCW  management  activities.  Improper  use 
or  accidental  spills  of  herbicides  related  to  hardwood  control  could  result  in  contamination  of 
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Table  5.  Continued 


aquatic  environments.  However,  localized  use  of  these  substances  in  RCW  habitats  in 
compliance  with  management  guidelines  will  result  in  minimal  release  into  aquatic  systems. 
Erosion  control  and  a  reduction  in  clear-cutting  related  to  RCW  management  will  help  reduce 
sedimentation  in  aquatic  environments.  For  these  reasons,  implementation  of  the  proposed 
guidelines  is  not  likely  to  adversely  affect  the  following  species:  all  listed  sea  turtle  species, 
wood  stork,  piping  plover,  roseate  tern.  West  Indian  manatee,  American  alligator,  fine-lined 
pocketbook  mussel,  southern  pigtoe  mussel,  Tulotoma  snail,  and  all  listed  fishes. 

Several  listed  wildlife  species  are  potential  transients  on  affected  installations.  These  include 
both  subspecies  of  peregrine  falcon,  gray  and  Indiana  bats,  Kirtland’s  warbler,  and  bald 
eagle.  Occurrence  of  these  species  is  typically  transient  and  of  short  duration.  Because  of 
their  transient  status  and  mobility,  these  species  are  not  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
activities  associated  with  RCW  management.  Bachman’s  warbler  probably  is  extinct  and 
historically  inhabited  swamps  and  wooded  bottomlands,  and  so  is  unlikely  to  be  affected  by 
activities  associated  with  RCW  management. 

A  bald  eagle  nest  was  recorded  on  Fort  Stewart  in  1993.  This  nest  is  not  located  within  any 
RCW  nesting  habitat.  The  only  potential  impact  of  RCW  management  is  from  smoke  from 
prescribed  bums  during  nesting.  Monitoring  and  management  of  burning  activities  will 
minimize  the  potential  for  excessive  smoke  in  the  vicinity  of  an  active  nest. 

Bald  eagles  are  also  known  to  occur  on  Fort  Benning,  and  a  potential  nest  site  has  been 
located  on  the  installation.  This  site  win  be  monitored  to  verify  nesting  activity  during  the 
1994  nesting  season.  This  potential  nest  location  is  located  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  cluster  site  and  would  not  be  impacted  by  RCW  management  activities  on  the 
installation. 

The  gopher  tortoise  does  not  currently  have  listed  status  on  any  of  the  installations 
considered  in  this  assessment,  so  it  is  not  listed  in  Table  5.  However,  the  tortoise  is  listed 
as  threatened  in  the  western  part  of  its  range,  and  several  species,  including  the  threatened 
eastern  indigo  snake,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  burrows  created  by  tortoises.  Both  the 
gopher  tortoise  and  indigo  snake  are  found  in  habitats  potentially  subject  to  RCW 
management  activities.  Implementation  of  the  proposed  guidelines  will  not  likely  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  gopher  tortoise  or  indigo  snake. 
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The  gopher  tortoise  prefers  upland  pine  forests  with  sandy  soils  and  open  forest  floors  with 
grass  and  forb  cover.  Extended  timber  harvest  rotations  as  well  as  frequent  growing  season 
bums  will  promote  habitat  characteristics  preferred  by  the  gopher  tortoise.  Restrictions  on 
military  activities  in  RCW  colony  sites  will  reduce  destruction  of  burrows  due  to  vehicle 
traffic  and  digging  activities. 

Major  threats  to  the  indigo  snake  are  habitat  destruction  and  collecting.  Enhancement  of 
gopher  tortoise  habitat  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  RCW  management 
guidelines  likely  will  have  a  positive  benefit  for  indigo  snakes.  Prescribed  bums  could 
potentially  kill  individual  tortoises  or  indigo  snakes.  However,  most  would  find  adequate 
protection  in  burrows,  and  any  losses  of  individuals  would  likely  be  offset  in  improved 
habitat  and  forage  conditions. 

Tennessee  yellow-eyed  grass  occurs  in  seqiage-slopes,  springy  meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of 
small  streams.  Threats  to  its  existence  include  agriculture,  siltation  and  degradation  of  water 
quality  due  to  upslope  timbering,  and  over-collecting.  Implementation  of  the  proposed 
guidelines  would  not  increase  any  of  these  threats.  Increased  timber  rotations  and  a 
reduction  in  large  clearcuts  associated  with  the  guidelines  would  reduce  the  possibility  of 
siltation  and  water-quality  degradation  in  potential  habitats. 

Relict  trillium  is  found  primarily  in  mesic  hardwood  stands  with  limited  disturbance  and  no 
evidence  of  recent  fire.  Typically,  RCW  management  activities  are  not  conducted  in  these 
areas.  Control  of  prescribed  bums  and  avoidance  of  indiscriminate  herbicide  use  near  mesic 
hardwood  stands  and  known  trillium  sites  will  prevent  any  adverse  impacts  resulting  from 
RCW  management  activities. 

Habitats  of  several  plant  species  are  characterized  by  periodic  disturbance,  usually  from  fire. 
These  plants  typically  are  found  in  upland  pinewoods  openings,  savannas,  or  upland/wetland 
ecotones.  A  significant  threat  to  the  existence  of  these  species  is  fire  exclusion  and 
subsequent  encroachment  of  woody  species.  Fire-adapted  or  dependent  species  include 
smooth  coneflower,  rough-leaved  loosestrife,  Michaux’s  sumac,  American  chaffseed, 
Mohr’s  Barbara’s  buttons,  Cooley’s  meadowrue,  and  hairy  rattleweed.  Increased  prescribed 
burning  associated  with  implementation  of  the  RCW  management  guidelines  will  likely 
enhance  habitat  conditions  for  these  species. 
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Two  plant  species,  pondberry  and  Canby’s  dropwort,  are  found  in  wetlands,  around  ponds 
and  depressions  in  piney  woods,  or  in  wet  ecotones.  Individual  plants  occurring  in  wet 
ecotones  or  other  mesic  habitats  in  piney  woods  could  be  affected  under  certain  conditions 
due  to  prescribed  burning;  however,  control  of  prescribed  bums  near  known  locations  of 
these  plants,  especially  under  drought  conditions,  should  reduce  the  possibility  of  impacts 
from  burning.  In  the  case  of  Canby’s  dropwort,  fire  may  help  maintain  the  open  canopy 
conditions  preferred  by  this  species. 

Seabeach  amaranth  is  found  on  Atlantic  coast  barrier  island  beaches.  RCW  management 
activities  are  not  conducted  in  these  habitats  and  are  not  likely  to  affect  this  species. 

Guidelines  for  pine-straw  harvest  in  HMUs  likely  will  result  in  longer  raking  rotations  in 
these  areas  on  most  installations.  Longer  periods  between  pine  straw  harvest  will  reduce 
disturbance  of  soils  and  plant  communities  and  will  reduce  potential  impacts  on  threatened  or 
endangered  plant  species  occurring  in  these  areas. 

Midstory  hardwood  control  in  cluster  sites  likely  will  increase  under  these  guidelines. 
Prescribed  burning  is  the  preferred  method  for  midstory  hardwood  control.  Other  methods 
typically  will  include  selective  cutting  and/or  herbicide  application  to  targeted  hardwoods. 
Hardwood  control  under  these  conditions  would  not  likely  affect  threatened  or  endangered 
plants  species.  Any  hardwood  control  involving  significant  earth-disturbing  activities  or 
indiscriminate  herbicide  application  would  require  assessment  of  possible  impacts  on  known 
or  possible  occurrences  of  threatened  or  endangered  plant  species  in  accordance  with  Section 
7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Under  the  proposed  guidelines,  military  activities  may  increase  or  decrease  in  some  HMUs 
depending  on  installation-specific  circumstances.  In  areas  where  military  activity  may 
increase,  installations  must  meet  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to  avoid  take 
of  any  threatened  and  endangered  species  occurring  in  these  areas.  Currently,  installations 
considered  in  this  assessment  have  restrictions  on  military  activities  near  known  locations  of 
threatened  and  endangered  plant  species. 

4.2  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker 

This  section  discusses  potential  impacts  on  RCWs  from  implementation  of  the  proposed 
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guidelines.  The  discussion  that  follows  is  organized  by  reference  to  paragraph  number  of  the 
proposed  guidelines.  Potential  impacts  on  RCWs  are  discussed  in  the  context  of 
programmatic  implementation  of  the  guidelines.  Installation-specific  effects  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  analysis  but  would  be  addressed  during  installation-specific  consultations 
required  under  the  proposed  guidelines. 

4.2.1  PARAGRAPH  I.  General  and  PARAGRAPH  n.  Consultation. 

Paragraphs  I  and  n  outline  the  purpose  of  the  RCW  management  guidelines  and  the 
consultation  requirements  under  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA),  as 
amended,  respectively.  These  general  policy  statements,  if  implemented,  will  have  a  positive 
effect  on  RCWs  on  the  pertinent  Army  installations  by  providing  basic  and  unifying  guidance 
for  progressive  RCW  management  and  protection. 

Paragraph  I.E.  (Existing  Biological  Opinions)  provides  for  replacing  existing 
installation-specific  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biological  opinions  with  a  biological 
opinion  on  the  installation  RCW  ESMP,  which  will  be  developed  within  the  framework  of 
these  guidelines.  In  some  cases  new  ESMP’s  will  contain  less  restrictive  training  guidelines 
than  those  in  existing  biological  opinions.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  new  guidelines  should  have 
no  adverse  effect  because  of  the  required  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  monitoring  of  training  effects  on  the  RCW,  and  extensive  habitat  management. 

4.2.2  PARAGRAPH  HI.  Army  Policies  Applicable  to  RCW  Management. 

Paragraph  in  contains  general  policy  statements  on  conservation,  mission  requirements, 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  ecosystem  management,  staffing,  local 
and  regional  conservation  efforts,  and  general  implementation  of  the  RCW  management 
strategy.  These  statements  and  prescribed  actions  break  new  ground  for  DA  installations, 
particularly  pertaining  to  endangered  species  conservation,  ecosystem  management,  and 
local/regional  conservation  efforts.  These  policies,  when  implemented,  will  have  positive 
effect  on  the  RCW. 

4.2.3  PARAGRAPH  IV.  Definitions. 

Paragraph  IV  contains  definitions  of  technical  terms  used  in  the  guidelines  that  generally 
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follow  established  terminology,  and  will  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RCW. 


4.2.4  PARAGRAPH  V.  Guidelines  for  Installation  RCW  ESMPs. 

Guidelines  for  preparation  of  the  installation  RCW  ESMPs  are  contained  in  Paragraph  V. 

Paragraph  V.A.  (RCW  ESMP  Development  Process)  outlines  the  ESMP 
development  process,  which  emphasizes  documentation  of  current  and  future  RCW 
populations,  current  and  future  mission  needs,  conflicts  between  RCW  conservation  and 
mission  requirements,  and  RCW  management  priorities.  This  process  is  critical  to 
progressive  RCW  management,  and  should  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.B.  (Population  Goal)  requires  installations  to  formally  establish  a 
RCW  population  goal  in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
installation  population  goal  must  at  least  equal  the  current  population  on  the  installation. 
Because  of  this  requirement,  this  guidance  should  have  a  positive  effect  on  existing  RCW 
populations. 

Paragraph  V.C.  (Survey,  Inspection,  and  Monitoring  Program)  provides  for  the 
surveys  and  monitoring  necessary  to  determine  the  status  and  trends  of  installation  RCW 
populations,  the  amounts  and  condition  of  available  RCW  habitat,  and  current  data  for 
biological  assessments.  The  specifications  herein  meet  or  exceed  existing  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  DA  guidelines  and  regulations  for  RCW  surveys  and  monitoring.  There 
is  some  potential  for  incidental  take  of  nestling  and  adult  RCWs  resulting  from  capture  and 
banding  as  specified  in  the  mandatory  monitoring  program.  Such  losses  are  expected  to  be 
very  small,  and  more  than  offset  by  increases  in  the  RCW  population  resulting  from  the 
management  and  population  recovery  efforts  made  possible  by  the  guidelines  as  a  whole,  and 
by  the  information  on  demographics  provided  by  the  monitoring  in  particular. 

Paragraph  V.D.  (Habitat  Management  Units)  provides  for  the  designation  and 
management  of  RCW  nesting  and  foraging  habitat,  and  replacement  and  recruitment  stands. 
Collectively,  Paragraph  V.D.  is  expected  to  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RCW.  However,  some 
parts  of  this  section  may  raise  concerns  about  potential  impacts  to  the  RCW.  Specifically, 
Paragraph  V.D.2.b  allows  for  the  deletion,  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  approval, 
of  inactive  clusters  that  can  be  documented  as  continuously  inactive  for  five  or  more  years. 
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After  deletion,  cavities  may  be  covered  to  prevent  incidental  reoccupation  by  RCWs. 
However,  before  cluster  deletion,  sufficient  replacement  clusters  and  replacement  stands  must 
be  designated  and  prepared  through  cavity  provisioning  for  occupation  to  support  the 
installation’s  population  goal.  Since  experience  has  shown  that  RCWs  often  readily  accept 
artificial  cavities,  this  activity  has  the  potential  to  exchange  currently  unsuitable  clusters  for 
clusters  with  a  high  likelihood  of  RCW  occupation.  This  ultimately  could  result  in  a  net 
RCW  population  increase  from  current  levels  and  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW, 

Paragraphs  V.D.  3-4  provides  for  designation  of  HMU  corridors  between 
populations  and  subpopulations,  both  on  and  off  the  installation.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
section  to  provide  for  some  flexibility  to  shift  RCW  populations,  where  practical  and  over 
the  long-term,  from  areas  with  high  mission  related  conflicts,  to  areas  with  low  conflict 
potential.  The  processes  by  which  demographic  shifting  occur  must  be  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during  the  consultation  process.  As  a  result,  the  concept  of 
demographic  shifting  presented  in  this  section  is  considered  to  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V .E.  (HMU  Management  Practices)  addresses  habitat  management 
practices  in  HMUs  and  clusters.  Paragraphs  V.E.  1-3,  describe  general  timber  and 
understory  management  measures  and  goals.  These  prescriptions  are  similar  to  those 
currently  being  implemented  by  other  federal  agencies  and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  An  exception  is  the  lower  understory  basal  area  (10  versus  20  sq.  ft./acre), 
which  is  considered  proactive.  The  scientific  literature  does  not  support  a  basal  area  ceiling 
as  high  as  20  sq.  ft./acre.  The  management  prescribed  in  these  paragraphs  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V .E.4  (Erosion  Control)  mandates  erosion  and  sedimentation  control  in 
HMUs  and  clusters.  On  some  installations,  sedimentation  is  causing  the  premature  death  of 
cavity  trees  and  the  degradation  of  foraging  habitat.  Control  of  erosion  and  sedimentation 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.E.5  (Impact/Danger  and  Direct  Fire  Areas).  The  complex  issue  of 
endangered  species  management  in  impact/danger  areas  and  other  live-fire  ranges  is 
discussed  in  this  paragraph.  Due  to  a  lack  of  information,  the  exact  numbers  of  RCWs  or 
available  habitat  in  impact/danger  areas  are  unknown  or  incompletely  documented  on  most 
installations.  Clearly,  however,  significant  numbers  of  RCWs  occur  within  live-fire  areas  on 
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several  installations,  with  the  highest  numbers  being  on  Fort  Bragg,  Fort  Benning,  and  Fort 
Polk,  Fort  Jackson  has  a  disproportionate  number  of  its  active  clusters  on  live-fire  ranges, 
though  the  total  number  of  clusters  is  small.  Live-fire  ranges  present  unique  protection  and 
management  problems  pertaining  to  the  implementation  and  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
ESA.  Many  ranges  are  heavily  used,  thus  creating  an  access  problem  for  management 
applications.  Areas  that  contain  unexploded  ordnance  may  represent  human  safety  hazards. 
Live-fire  can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  cavity  trees  and  foraging  habitat,  and  in  extreme 
circumstance,  to  the  death  of  RCWs. 

The  exact  number  of  RCW  breeding  groups  in  live-fire  areas  is  unknown  except  on  Fort 
Bragg,  and  possibly  Fort  Jackson.  The  population  of  RCWs  in  live-fire  areas  on  Fort  Bragg 
represents  a  significant  percentage  of  the  entire  North  Carolina  Sandhills  population. 

Available  information  suggests  the  collective  RCW  population  on  installation  live-fire  ranges 
is  a  significant  percentage  of  the  total  range-wide  RCW  population.  ■ 

Absolute  knowledge  of  dudded  area  boundaries,  specific  human/RCW  hazard  zones,  and 
RCW  population/habitat  distribution  is  lacking  on  most  installations.  Further,  the  definitions 
pertaining  to  classification  of  impact/danger  areas  do  not  appear  to  be  consistent  among 
installations,  and  the  opinion  of  the  degree  of  real  or  perceived  hazards  in  a  specific  area 
varies. 

Fort  Bragg  has  consultations  in  progress  under  Section  7,  ESA  for  operation  of  three  of.its 
four  live  fire  ranges  and  has  completed  a  consultation  for  operation  of  the  fourth  live  fire 
range  (Coleman  Danger/Impact  Area).  Since  incidental  take  can  occur  by  numerous 
pathways  on  live-fire  ranges  (direct  "take"  of  RCWs,  loss  of  cavity  trees,  loss  of  foraging 
habitat,  lack  of  management,  etc.),  and  because  the  available  data  on  many  critical  aspects  of 
range  conditions  and  operations  are  sketchy,  these  guidelines  direct  the  individual 
installations  to  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  each  impact/danger  area  or 
range  complex.  Paragraph  V.E.5.a.(2)  acknowledges  the  potential  for  incidental  take  from 
range  operations.  Implementation  of  these  guidelines  will  address  the  ongoing  issue  of 
incidental  take  on  live-fire  ranges  and  as  a  result  of  the  consultation  process  will  have  "no 
effect"  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.E.S.b  outlines  management  of  direct  fire,  non-dudded  ranges,  and  is 
consistent  with  range  management  as  currently  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
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Service  (Coleman  Biological  Opinion,  Fort  Bragg).  Implementation  of  this  portion  of  the 
guidelines  is  expected  to  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.F.  (Timber  Harvesting  and  Management  in  HMUs)  and  Paragraph 
V.G.  (Pine  Straw  Harvesting  within  HMUS)  provide  prescriptions  that  follow  accepted 
management  practices  employed  on  other  federal  lands,  particularly  those  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Thus,  these  parts  of  the  guidelines  are  consistent  with  approved  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  policy  and  potentially  could  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.H.  (Restoration  and  Construction  of  Cavities)  details  procedures  for 
installation  of  cavity  restrictors  and  the  construction  of  artificial  cavities.  These  procedures 
are  consistent  with  existing  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  policy  on  the  subjects,  and  as 
such,  should  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.I,  (Protection  of  HMUs)  establishes  guidelines  for  mUitary  activities  in 
the  vicinity  of  cluster  sites  and  establishes  standard  marking  guidelines.  The  objective  of  this 
section  of  the  guidelines  is  to  protect  RCWs  and  habitat  in  cluster  sites  while  allowing  the 
Army  sufficient  flexibility  to  accomplish  its  mission  requirements.  Subparagraphs  of 
Paragraph  V.I.  are  discussed  below. 

Paragraph  V.I.1  (Markings)  directs  consistent  Army-side  markings  to  identify  and 
protect  RCW  clusters  (painted  trees  and  signs).  This  unified  approach  to  RCW  protection 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.I.l.e.  (Training  on  Non-Army  Lands)  addresses  training  on  other 
private,  state  and  federal  lands.  The  installation  will  pay  the  costs  for  the  appropriate  RCW 
habitat  markings.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  installation  will  educate  its  troops  to 
recognize  whatever  marking  scheme  is  used  by  the  landowner.  This  paragraph  will  have  "no 
effect"  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.I.2  (Training  within  RCW  Clusters)  sets  forth  unified  training 
guidelines  that  will  apply  in  non-impact/danger  areas. 

Paragraph  V.I.2.  (b)  specifies  training  restrictions  that  usually  follow  guidance  in 
existing  biological  opinions.  However,  since  the  biological  opinions  on  different  installations 
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differ  in  their  training  restrictions,  the  guidelines  may  be  more  or  less  restrictive  compared 
with  a  specific  biological  opinion.  According  to  these  guidelines,  training  within  RCW 
clusters  (active  and  inactive)  is  limited  to  dismounted  training  of  a  transient  nature. 
Bivouacking,  digging,  and  cutting  of  vegetation  (except  hardwoods)  are  prohibited.  Use  of 
CS  gas,  smoke,  flares,  incendiary  devices,  artillery,  artillery  simulators,  mortars,  and  similar 
devices  are  not  permitted.  Vehicle  travel  through  clusters  is  limited  to  designated  maintained 
roads,  trails,  and  firebreaks  illustrated  on  installation  maps,  with  the  exception  that  vehicles 
weighing  five  tons  or  less  may  travel  within  clusters  during  specific  exercises,  if  the  vehicles 
stay  at  least  100  feet  from  all  cavity  trees,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  concurs 
with  each  specific  exception.  If  such  exceptions  are  granted,  the  installation  will  monitor 
affected  sites  to  determine  the  effects  of  such  use  on  the  RCW  and  its  habitat.  Collectively, 
these  training  guidelines  should  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RCW. 

Paragraph  V.I.2.C  (Expanded  Training  Guidelines  within  Clusters)  allows  for 
reduced  training  restrictions  for  five  tO'  10  percent  of  the  RCW  clusters  on  an  installation. 

The  guidelines  include  this  management  option  in  order  to  allow  installations  to  partially  free 
crucial  areas  of  RCW  habitat  from  standard  RCW  training  restrictions  to  better  meet  mission 
requirements. 

Bivouacs  and  battalion-level  (and  below)  command  posts  are  allowed  within  clusters  if 
they  remain  at  least  200  feet  away  firom  cavity  trees.  Digging  is  prohibited.  Fixed  activities 
will  be  limited  to  18  consecutive  hours  or  less  from  1  August  through  31  March,  and  six 
consecutive  hours  or  less  from  1  April  through  31  July  (nesting  season).  Use  of  blanks  in 
individual  and  crew-served  (M-60  machine  guns  and  below)  weapons  is  permitted  in  clusters. 
Wheeled  vehicles  are  allowed  in  clusters  if  soil  erosion  tolerance  limits  are  not  exceeded  and 
vehicles  remain  at  least  200  feet  away  from  cavity  trees  (but  see  paragraph  V.I.2.b.(5) 
above). 

Increased  RCW  and  habitat  monitoring  is  required  in  such  sites,  and  if  adverse 
impacts  are  documented,  the  affected  cluster  reverts  to  the  Standard  Training  Guidelines. 

The  Expanded  Training  Guidelines  could  conceivably  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  the  RCW. 
However,  the  affected  clusters  can  only  be  designated  in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service-approved  monitoring  plan  must  be 
implemented.  Documentation  of  potential  adverse  impacts  to  the  RCW  and  its  habitat  will 
result  in  reversion  to  the  Standard  Training  Guidelines.  These  provisions  should  result  in 
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"no  effect"  on  the  RCW. 


Paragraph  V  J.  (Augmentation  and  Translocation)  outlines  general  policy 
statements  concerning  augmentation  and  translocation.  Augmentation  is  to  be  used  to  place 
young  females  in  single-male  groups  in  clusters  where  the  habitat  has  been  improved  as 
outlined  in  Paragraph  V.H.  This  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  RCTW. 

Translocation  involves  the  moving  of  entire  or  partial  RCW  groups  from  an  active  cluster  to 
an  inactive  cluster  or  recruitment/replacement  stand  where  artificial  cavities  have  been 
constructed.  Translocation  is  to  be  used  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  Section  7  or  Section  10  of  the 
ESA.  This  procedure  should  have  "no  effect"  on  the  RtTW  if  implemented  as  prescribed  in 
the  guidelines. 

5  CONCLUSION 

Overall,  these  guidelines  will  not  "adversely  affect"  the  RCW  or  other  Federally  listed 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  The  guidelines,  as  described  here,  should  result  in  RCW 
population  stabilization  and  expansion  on  most  installations.  Exceptions  could  be  those 
installations  with  very  small  RCW  populations,  or  those  populations  subject  to  genetic, 
biotic,  or  habitat  constraints  beyond  the  scope  of  these  guidelines  (severe  population 
fragmentation,  disease,  or  minimal  existing  or  potential  habitat). 
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Appendix  C:  Public  Review 


List  of  public  individuals/organizations  receiving  copy  of  17 
May  1993  draft  guidelines  for  review  and  comment. 
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Appendix  E:  1984  Army  Guidelines 


Policy  and  Management  Guidelines  for  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker  on  Army  Installations  (1984) 
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POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT  GUIDELINES 
FOR  REO-COCKADED  WOODPECKER  ON  ARMY  INSTALLATIONS 

SECTION  A 

POLICY 

All  active  and  potentially  active  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (RCW)  colonies 
on  U.S.  Army  military  lands  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  Section  0. 
Proposed  deviations  from  these  guidelines  will  be  submitted  for  consultation 
in  accordance  with  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  RCW 
management  guides  in  Section  B  take  precedence  over  all  other  existing 
natural  resource  management  guides  and  will  be  annotated  to  existing  natural 
resource  plans,  being  fully  incorporated  within  the  next  major  revision. 


1.  Management  Goal.  To  maintain  (1)  present  populations  or  (2). a  viable 
population  of  250  colonies  at  a  density  of  one  clan  per  200  to  400 
acres  of  suitable  habitat  (pine  and  pine-hardwood)  on  lands  available 
for  forest  managerrient.  Proposed  actions,  such  as  proposed  training 
or  construction,  that  may  reduce  existing  populations  below  current 
levels  are  "may  affect"  actions  that  will  require  formal  consultation 
on  an  individual  basis.  Populations  less  than  one  colony  per.  1,000 
acres  will  be  managed  to  promote  recruitment  to  achieve  a  minimum 
•population  of  one  colony  per  1,000  acres.  Recruitment  will  be  promoted 
by  providing  stands  over  60  years  of  age  in  areas  where  colonies 
currently  do  not  exist.  (See  Section  B  4.)  Assistance  will  be 
requested  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS). 

2.  RCW  Land  Categories.  All  active  or  potentially  active  colonies  will 
be  designated  for  management  in  accordance  with  Section  B.  Habitat 
suitable  for  RCW  and  with  no  colonies  may  be  designated  as  recruitment 
areas  if,  based  upon  master  planning  needs,  there  are  no  foreseeable 
serious  conflicts  with  the  military  mission.  Habitat  with  no  colonies, 
where  mission  activities  would  be  seriously  affected,  will  be  designated 
as  nonrecruitment  areas.  Should  new  colonies  become  established  on 

any  area,  they  shall  be  managed  in  accordance  with  Section  B,  or  new 
consultation  shall  be  entered  for  final  determination. 

3.  RCW  Inventory: 

a.  To  maintain  the  population  and  monitor  the  effects  of  management, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  continuous  inventory  of  RCW  colonies. 

All  potential  RCW  habitat  will  be  surveyed  for  cavity  and 
cavity-start  trees.  Each  colony  position  will  be  placed  on  a  map 
of  sufficient  scale  to  provide  for  easy  relocation.  A  written 
record  tally  of  individually  numbered  cavity  and  cavity-start  trees 
will  be  kept  for  each  colony.  Coding  shall  be  as  follows: 
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AC  "  Apparently  Active  Cavity  (add  N  if  known  nesting 
cavity) 

IC  -  Apparently  Inactive  Cavity 

AS  -  Apparently  Active  Start 

IS  -  Apparently  Inactive  Start 

NR  -  Non-RCW  Cavity 

Since  more  than  one  cavity  may  occur  in  a  single  tree,  follow  each 
code  by  the  number.  If  unsure  of  the  status,  follow  the  number 
with  a  question  mark  (?).  For  example:  A  tree  with  five  cavities 
may  be  coded  as,  "Tree  #7-AC3N-ICl,l?."  This  tree  has  three  active 
cavities  of  which  one  is  a  known  nest  cavity  and  two  inactive 
cavities,  one  of  which  may  be  doubtful. 

Until  such  time  that  a  recognized  sampling  system  is  accepted  for 
RCW  inventory,  a  100  percent  survey  of  RCW  habitat  will  be 
accomplished  on  each  forest  management  unit  prior  to  prescribing 
treatments  for  that  unit.  Subsequent  prescriptions  for  each  forest 
management  unit  will"  be  preceded  by  a  new  100  percent  survey  and 
an  analysis  made  in  relationship  to  the  previous  inventory.  Records 
shall  be  kept  permanently  for  overall  trend  analysis. 


SECTION  B 


MANAGEMENT  GUIDELINES 

Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees.  Cavity  and  cavity-start  trees  will 
be  kept  clear  of  dense  understory  that  may  screen  cavities  and  cause 
abandonment  by  the  clan.  If  burning  is  used  for  understory  control, 
pitch-covered  cavity  trees  will  be  protected  from  fire  damage.  Removal 
of  ground  fuel  for  a  3-meter  distance  around  a  glazed  tree  base  will 
be  accomplished  to  the  extent  resources  permit.  Cavity  trees  may  be 
sprayed  below  the  cavity  if  insecticides  used  are  not  toxic  (including 
secondary  efforts)  to  birds,  and  it  has  been  determined  that  spraying 
is  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  colony.  Dead,  dying,  or  inactive 
cavity  trees  will  be  retained  for  use  by  other  species  to  tcouce 
competition  with  the  RCW. 

Colony  Sites.  Colony  site  includes  the  area  with  a  200- foot. buffer 
zone  around  the  aggregate  of  cavity  trees.  An  aggregate  of  cavity 
trees  is  all  cavity  trees  within  a  1,500-foot  circle. 

a.  No  established  rotation  age  is  set  for  colony  sites.  Site 
permitting,  the  pine  species  most  used  by  the  occupying  clan  will 
be  featured  In  management.  Timber  harvesting  will  be  limited  to 
individual  stems  or  small  group  selection  to  perpetuate  trees 
suitable  for  new  cavities.  Basal  areas  (BA)  in  the  colony  site 
should  be  kept  within  the  range  of  approximately  50  to  80  square 
feet  per  acre,  maintaining  a  spacing  of  20  to  25  feet  between  trees, 
with  the  goal  of  attaining  and  keeping  sufficient  large  mature 

pine  trees  to  serve  as  cavity  replacement  trees  and  minimizing 
the  probability  of  bark  beetle  infestation  and  spread. 

b.  Colony  sites  shall  be  kept  free  of  dense  understory  that  may  screen 
potential  cavity  trees  by  burning  or  otherwise  treating  them. 
Hardwood  stocking  in  colony  sites  should  be  kept  below  20  square 
feet  of  basal  area  per  acre  and  all  hardwood  stems  1  inch  and  larger 
within  50  feet  of  cavity  trees  should  be  removed.  Pine  and  hardwood 
with  cavities  suitable  for  other  animal  species  shall  be  retained 

to  reduce  competition  with  the  RCW.  If  a  serious  infestation  of 
southern  pine  beetle  occurs,  affected  stems  (except  cavity  trees) 
may  be  cut  and  removed,  burned,  or  treated  with  registered 
pesticides  nontoxic  (including  secondary  effects)  to  birds  if  it 
is  determined  spraying  is  necessary  for  survival  of  the  colony. 
Contact  the  FWS  for  further  guidance  on  insect  infestations  if 
problems  with  unclear  solutions  arise. 

c.  Logging  and  cultural  treatments  will  be  limited  to  periods  other 
than  the  nesting  start  to  fledgling  season  which  usually  occurs 
between  1  March  and  31  July. 
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d.  Colony  sites  will  be  managed  as  stands  rather  than  as  individual 
trees  to  minimize  mortality  from  lightning,  windthrow,  and  rising 
water  tables  and  will  not  be  isolated  from  adjacent  forest  cover 
and  foraging  habitat. 

3.  Foraging  Stands.  At  least  200  acres  of  contiguous  pine  or  pine  hardwood 
stands  of  which  180  acres  is  20  years  and  older  will  be  retained  within 
a  1,000-meter  radius  of  a  colony.  At  least  125  acres  of  this  must 
be  30  years  of  age  or  older  and  40  percent,  or  50  acres,  must  be  60 
years  of  age  or  older  and  must  be  provided  within  a  1/2  mile  of  colony 
sites  and  adjacent  to,  and  contiguous  with,  all  active  colonies.  Older 
stands  provide  higher  quality  foraging  habitat,  thus  reducing  the 
acreage  of  foraging  habitat  needed.  Stands  under  30  years  of  age  are 
used  less  in  proportion  to  their  availability.  These  foraging  stands 
will  be  linked  to  at  least  1/3  of  the  perimeter  of  the  colony  site. 
Rotations  of  the  species  featured  in  management  will  not  be  set  below 
the  culmination  of  a  mean  annual  increment  for  sawtimber.  Management 
.within  the  1,000-meter  radius  will  be  directed  toward  attaining  a 
variety  of  age  classes,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  RCW  foraging  needs. 

4.  Recruitment  Areas.  Should  recruitment  areas  be  designated,  the  oldest 
25-acre  stand,  or  multiple  stands  10  to  25  acres  in  size,  of  pine  or 
pine  hardwood  (preferably  species  most  utilized  by  RCW),  at  least  1/4 
to  3/4  mile  from  any  existing  clan,  shall  be  set  aside.  This  stand 

shall  be  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  an  active  colony  site.  At  least 

125  acres  of  foraging  habitat  30  years  of  age  or  older  with  40  percent, 

or  50  acres,  of  the  125  acres  60  years  of  age  or  older  must  be  provided 

within  a  1/2  mile  of  the  recruitment  stands  and  adjacent  to,  and 
contiguous  with,  all  recruitment  stands. 


DEFINITIONS 


Cavity:  An  excavation  used  by  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  (RCW)  for  roosting 
or  nesting  at  some  time  during  the  life  of  the  colony. 

Cavity-Start;  The  beginning  of  a  cavity  -  may  never  be  finished,  but  if 
completed,  excavation  is  usually  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Cavity  Tree:  A  tree  containing  one  or  more  RCW  cavities. 

Clan;  All  the  RCW's  that  inhabit  a  colony  at  a  given  point  in  time. 

Colony:  The  area  prescribed  by  an  aggregation  of  cavity  arj  /ity-start 
trees  habitually  used  by  a  clan  of  RCW's. 

Colony  site:  The  colony  plus  a  200-foot  buffer  zone  around  the  cavity 
and  cavity-start  trees. 

Nest  Cavity:  A  cavity  being  used  by  a  pair  of  RCW  to  raise  their  young. 

Potential  Cavity  Tree:  A  longleaf  pine  95  years  old  or  older  or  a  loblolly 
or  other  pine  75  years  old  or  older. 

Recruitment  Stand:  A  stand  of  pine  or  pine-hardwood  managed  specifically 
for  the  recruitment  of  a  new  clan. 

Replacement  Tree:  A  tree,  with  the  colony  site,  whose  species,  location, 
juxtaposition,  size,  and  condition  are  suitable  for  it  to  become  a  cavity- 
start  tree. 
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